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Gum Massage 
S@C@CUTeS 


TEACHERS SHOW HOW MASSAGE 


€ 
KEEPS GUMS HEALTHY: Hygiene i ‘h t 
classes practice EXTERIOR gum ' eir aT ure 
massage for oral health, and use 
the tooth brush at home for 


brushing gums inside and out. a gat n St Oral I Ils 








Creamy, tender foods weaken the 
gums by robbing them of exercise 
and stimulation. 


; ce eA 














massaging their gums each time they 
brush their teeth, 








+ 


RAINING children in health regimes—that And unless “pink tooth brush” is checked 

is a task always graciously undertaken by promptly—with massage—weakened gums may 
our teachers, soon be the victim of such disorders as gingi- 
And how rightly is the success of the modern Vitis, Vincent's disease or even the rare pyorrhea. 
hygiene of gum massage attributed to their From every direction, teachers’ reports pour 
assistance ! in, telling us of the progress made with gum 
Now, children learn, gums stay hard and massage. In class, the usual method of demon- 
healthy when the daily tooth-brushing is fol- stration is with exterior massage—that is, hold- 


lowed by a quick massage of the gums, ing the index finger near the jaw to represent 
the tooth brush and then rotating it, from the 
Massage Revives Gums Weakened base of the gums toward the teeth. 


by Too Many Soft Foods These class drills in gum massage impress 
upon young minds the two-fold use of the tooth 


Sound teeth depend on healthy gums. And to brush. Then, before mirrors at home, they see 
he firm and healthy, gums need exercise and for themselves how a light pressure of the brush 
stimulation—something the soft, creamy foods drives sluggish blood from the gums and send 
of today do not give. They grow weak and back fresh blood to keep them toned, healthy 
flabby. They develop a tendency to bleed. and stimulated. 





@ Published in the interest of Better Health 





Your devotion to this important part of oral 
hygiene will be reflected, for years to come, in 
the splendid oral health of these.future men 
and women. 

Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glow- 
ingly firm and healthy gums. Dentists recom- 
mend it for toning the gum walls as well as 
cleaning the teeth. And its refreshing flavor wins 
even children to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it a specific for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” Each 
time you brush your teeth, put a little extra 
Ipana on your brush, and massage it lightly into 
your gums. But, Ipana or no, every educator 
now has an opportunity to spread the doctrine 
of better teeth and gums by teaching children 
the twice-a-day habit of gum massage. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York ® 
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SKILFUL WINNING 
Budget-trimming may also be a great 
game. Sometimes there is more thrill 
in saving than in spending. If clear- 
headed intelligence now demands 
utmost economy in the school system, 

the Mimeograph will serve as never 

before. It’s a great economizer always— 

a positive saver in the production of all 
kinds of office forms, test sheets, bulle- 
tins, drawings, charts, etc. » » Your next 


move—write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MINEOGRAPH 


FICK 
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Having for a number of years 
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as art, IRENE M. STEWART 
brings to her present position, 


that of art teacher in Olive, Cali- 


fornia, a practical knowledge of 
teachers’ problems. 
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show of oil paintings and prints 
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As a teacher in grammar 
grades, and then as a supervisor, 
RUBY HENDERSON has car- 
ried on her work in schools of 
El Paso and San Marcos, Texas. 
She is now preparing a work 


book in Texas history. 
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“Specialists we 


THERE is a Ditto machine made especially to 
care for your duplicating needs. Years of special- 
izing in the educational field, from kindergarten 
to college, in schools of every kind, have enabled 
us to supply the finest duplicating equipment 


required by any type of educational institution. 


Ditto copies direct from the original—without 
stencil, carbon or typesetting. On any size sheet 
—from small card to large form. On thin tissue 
or heavy card stock. Costs less than 5 cents per 


ee ee Tee a ee 100 copies. Ditto is very simple to operate and is 


Sturdy and practical for school use. oe J etn ean 4 _ —— — 
= indal ; uplicator made. mos ar ° ° * 
ee eee Se dapthaater that to eed in echeis odag. the fastest method yet devised for making copies. 


Ditto makes 100 or more copies direct from 
your pencil, pen and ink, typewritten or 


printed original—in as many as eight colors. 


We would like to tell you, from our actual experi- 
ence, how Ditto can best promote the interest of 
your school. Write us for more complete informa- 


Corr Krr—For teachers’ personal Cn nasal acon oh oe ake ates tion and for samples of Ditto work done in schools. 


copying kit is complete in equip- -An lly attractive Dittoat 
ment, all ready for duplicating. the special price now offered to schools. 











Virtually Limitless in its Uses 
For the Faculty For Students For the Office 

Examination questions School newspaper Instructions to teachers 

Study outlines Athletic schedules School records 

Drawings, graphs, Wiectten helices Seems Notice of meetings 

sketches Reports of 

Shorthand samples Dramatic club mes. Board of Education N Cc re) R P re) R A..F E D 

Laboratory experiments Glee club arrangements —_ Bulletins and office forms 
‘ Maps, music scores All kinds of posters Registration card systems 


Lectures, notices and drawings Attendance records 607 South Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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Will you accept--without cost 


A LESSON IN THE CULTIVATION OF 


—— Charm? 


WHat is your “personal appeal” 

Does your manner at- 
tract the things you want? Margery 
Wilson, America’s authority on 
Charm, invites you on a great ad- 
venture! Without cost or obligation 
you may experience the effective- 
ness of her training in Social Charm. 
This training, formerly limited to an 
exclusive clientele by interview, is 
now made available to you at home 
through personalized correspondence. 


Grade Yourself with 
the “CHARM-TEST” 


Just what impression do you make? 
Does interest quicken when you step 
into view? Have you the attributes 
that admit you to the most desirable 
social circles? Or are you lonely and 
afraid of the future? Have you ease 
and poise? Are you a good conver- 
sationalist? Margery Wilson's fas- 
cinating self-analysis chart, sent to 
you with the lesson, reveals your va- 
rious personal qualities by which 
others judge you. 


Learn the Art 
of Effective Self-Expression 


Are you equipped for gracious living or does life “just happen” 


rating? 


2, 








( Dteeiial 


tip 
( ae 


NORKMA SHEARER 
writes: ““To capture the 
elusive spirit of Charm and 
analyze it for personal cul 
tivation as you have done, 
is indeed a boon to all whe 
wish to enhance their 
power.”’ 

RUTH CHATTERTON 
writes: ‘“‘Margery Wil- 
son's Charm is all the title 
implies and more.”’ 


MARY PICKFORD 


MARGERY WILSON 

America’s authority on 
Charm, personal advivor 
to eminent social lead 
ers, dramatic stars, busi- 


nese and 
women 


professional 


writes: “You are dealing 


i & @aua eae to you? So much in life depends upon personal charm! Margery 
every woman's heart and Wilson makes tangible its elasive elements and shows you how to 
you have handled it de express yourself vividly, glamorously—how to live superlatively. 
lightfully.”” She teaches you how to walk beautifully, how to talk engagingly, 

7 = how to acquire poise and presence, how to project your person- 
RUPERT HUGHES ality effectively—to enhance your appeal. 
writes: ‘““You have given - o . 
a golden prescription, You A F h Si h l t Hi 
have solved the true mys- wis ing Cc 00 a ome 
eries of C dat . : . p ae . 
ae ae ag . Under the sympathetic guidance of this distinguished teacher, 
everyone. People who will individual shortcomings are corrected. Your personality assumes 
follow your advice will new verve and color! An intensive ten weeks’ home-training 
have charm and enjoy its -ourse, supplemented by special advice and analysis, gives you so- 
mystie powers.”’ ‘ial ease, charming manners, finish, grace-the smart point of view. 

a] ° 9? 
‘é send 

To receive the Lesson and the ‘‘Charm-Test,’’ **"4,, 
Name SS ee to: 





MARGERY WILSON , 16-B, 1148 Fifth nena, Haw York, N. Y. 

















TO A TEACHER WHO IS TIRED AT 4 O'CLOCK 


All day we rush—with body 
and brain—and often far into 
the night. Small wonder that 
fatigue pulls down a teacher's 
resistance to illness! 

The real wonder is that a 
teacher, knowing the prob- 
ability of illness, will fail to 
prepare for it in advance. 
Bilis must be paid even when 
salary stops. 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


For a few dollars each year, 
your financial welfare can be 
assured. An E. B. A. certifi- 
cate covers Sickness, Acci- 
dent, and Quarantine. It is 
offered without medical ex- 
amination, and protects you 
the year ’round. You NEED 
this kind of safety .... why 
not HAVE it? 











| Fducators Beneficial Association, 
Wooiworth Bidg., Lancaster, Pa. | 


Iam interested in knowing more about this low- 


cost plan of safety. hie coupon will show 


you the way to keep 


NE A ne clear of debt. It will not 
obligate you to send it. 
| Address _—e 
| 1-2-3832 i in 
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TEACHER AIDS FROM THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
BY WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 





Although glaciers are present during 
the entire year, in certain mountainous 
sections, they afford a particularly suit- 
able subject for study during the winter 
months. 

Perhaps we think of glaciers as jug- 
gernauts of ice that spread themselves 
over the United States thousands of 
years ago; or we think of them as 
patches of ice clinging to the sides of 
high mountains. 

The United States has laid park 
boundaries around its glaciers, and has 
mapped them and photographed them. 
As a result, teachers can secure material 
from the Federal Government that is 
useful to classes studying glaciers. 

Three United States national parks 
notable for their majestic glaciers are 
Glacier National Park, Mount Rainier 
National Park, and, in Alaska, Mount 
McKinley National Park. About each 
of these the National Park Service pub- 


| lishes a descriptive booklet which is 


available free upon request by teachers. 


| In Alaska also is Glacier Bay National 


Monument, one of the few places in the 
world where great glaciers fall directly 
into the sea. This region is described 
briefly in the free Handbook on Alaska 
published by the Department of the 
Interior. 

More information on glaciers can be 
found in “Mount Rainier and Its Gla- 








—— 


ciers” {15 cents), a liberally illustrated 
48-page pamphlet. For the teacher who 
wishes to delve into this intriguing sub. 
ject more deeply there is the 140-page 
“Geologic History of the Yosemite 
Valley,” beautifully illustrated ang 
carrying large maps and diagrams show. 
ing how the glaciers formed this amaz. 
ing valley with walls nearly one mile 
high ($1.10). 

“Helps for Teachers” is a useful 
guide which can be had free from the 
Office of Education. This reprint from 
School Life, official monthly journal of 
the Office of Education, lists forty. 
three noncommercial organizations 
which have valuable aids for teachers, 
The publication lists the kind of mate. 
rial each organization provides: maps, 
study outlines, pamphlets, and so on; 
and whether the material is free or 
available at small cost. 

All priced publications listed above 
may be ordered from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. Remit with 
check or money order. Do not send 
stamps or coins with orders. Order all 
free publications mentioned above from 
the bureau or office listed as issuing 
them. 


EpiTtor1AL Note: Throughout the school 
year, Mr. Boutwell will contribute to our 
pages each month information regarding 
Government publications of use to teachers. 


A Party Cimeinc a GLACIER ON Mount RAINIER 
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Resolve Now 
» » » to attend 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


in 1933 « « « « 


Applications are already being 
made for the 1933 Summer Ses- 
sions at Temple University. 
Particular care and consideration 
isgiven this year to teachers in 
service requiring added certifi- 
cation, or whe are candidates for 
degrees. Courses conducted both 
on undergraduate aud graduate 
levels. Resolve now, to attend 
Temple this summer. Write for 
complete bulletin and illustrated 
booklet covering the many his- 
toric and recreational features 
offered by Temple University 
and Philadelphia. 








Address 
Office 

of 
Registrar. 


Dept. I. 


EMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Broad Street and Montgomery Ave. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 















If you are teaching—or 


alm eleciimereirere) 
at Home preparing to teach—and 


High School subjects for Teacher's Certificate Ex- 
aminations, we can give you standard instruction in 
your own home at smallcost. 

Our courses parallel thcseof the best resident HighSchools 
and use the same standard texts. During the past ten years, 
one-third of our High School graduates reported having 
taken up work in normal schools, colleges, and universities; 
three-fourths of them were admitted without examination, 
one-fourth passed the required entrance examinations. 
You can take a complete course with us, ora single subject, as you 
a and can complete the regular four years’ course in two years. 

School chartered 35 years ago as an Sducational institution, not 
for profit, like best resident schools. Registered in Illinols as 

essional correspondence school. Our specia! instruction mate- 
tial used by many resident High Schools, rite today for special 
High School Bulletin and list of local students and graduates. 
erican Schoo 


Am 
Dept. H-238, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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$1260 to $3400 a YEAR 


Men— Women ; haiti 





18 to 50 Dept. F244 
Steady Work / Rochester, N. Y. 
eady o / 
Gentlemen: Rush to me, 
Many future ¢ FREE of charge, list of 
intments & future U. S. Government 
Coming 3 steady positions. Send 
FREE 32-page book describ- 
Teachers have big Pr ing salaries, hours, work, 
antage and giving full particulars 
Mail Coupon on how to get a position. 
tar 
/ Name 
/ Address 
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Superintendents’ Groups to 
Discuss Vital Issues 


Announcement has been made of the 
subjects and leaders for Discussion 
Groups at the Department of Superin- 
tendence convention, to be held in 
Minneapolis, February 25—March 2. 

The Groups will meet February 23 
at 2:00 p.m., as follows, the leader in 
each case being a city superintendent 
unless otherwise noted: Group I: 
“Adapting Schools to Individual Needs” 
(S. O. Hartwell, St. Paul); Group II: 


i} “Creative Aspects of Progressive Edu- 
:|cation” (Charles L. Spain, deputy su- 


perintendent, Detroit); Group III:\}. 
:|““Emergency Economies in School Ad- 
:| ministration” (Charles S$. Meek, To- 


ledo) ; Group IV: “Frontier Problems in 
i}Secondary Education” 


(Edward D. 
Roberts, Cincinnati); Group V: “New 
Frontiers in the Business Administration 
of Schools” (John A. Sexson, Pasa- 
dena); Group VI: “New Problems in 
Citizenship Training” (Thomas W. 
Gosling, Akron); Group VII: “Char- 
acter Education on the Old and New 
Frontiers’ (David E. Weglein, Balti- 
more); Group VIII: “Professionally 
versus Politically Dominated School 
Districts” (E. E. Oberholtzer, Hous- 
ton); Group IX: “County Superintend- 
ents” (William L. Mercer, Olmsted 
County Schools, Rochester, Minn.— 
Joint Meeting with Department of 
Rural Education). 

On March 1, Groups will meet at 
2:00 p.m. as follows: Group I: “The 
Administration of the Curriculum” 
(Willard E. Givens, Oakland); Group 
II: “Adult Education—A _ Frontier 
Problem” (George Melcher, Kansas 
City, Mo.); Group III: “Financing Ed- 
ucation in Larger Cities” (Charles B. 
Glenn, Birmingham); Group IV: “Fi- 
nancing Education in Smaller Cities” 
(Frank A. Jensen, Rockford, Iil.); 
Group V: “Frontier Problems in Ele- 
mentary Education” (J. Cayce Mor- 
rison, assistant state commissioner, 
Albany, N.Y.); Group VI: “New 
Problems in Education for Leisure” 
(John H. Logan, Newark, N.J.); 
Group VII: “Public Relations—A 
Frontier Problem” (Edwin C. Broome, 
Philadelphia); Group VIII: “Assistant 
Superintendents” (Stephen F. Bayne, 
district superintendent, New York 
City); Group IX: “Meeting the Emer- 
gency in State School Systems” (Albert 
S. Cook, state superintendent, Baltimore, 


'Md.). 


Our Cover Picture 


“The Gettysburg Address, 1863,” is 
one of the series of forty of Mr. Ferris’ 
historical paintings which have been re- 
produced as teaching material for 
schools by The Foundation Press, Inc., 
of Cleveland, Ohio. The series is 
known as The Pageant of a Nation, and 
has supplementary text by Henry Tur- 
ner Bailey and Dr. David S. Muzzey. 


An article entitled “The Hot School 
Lunch,” consisting of a report of pro- 
grams conducted by fifty-seven teach- 
ers in rural schools, has been reprinted 
from the November, 1932, issue of the 
journal of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation and may be had on request to 
Evaporated Milk Association, 203 


North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
The article is by Marietta Eichelberger. 
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SPECIAL LOW PRICE 


Dennisows Complete 


“SCHOOL CRAFTS and PROJECTS” 
Three Big Books packed with over 270 Ideas 


to hélp you in 


| sparkle... fingers tingle with 
excitement... when teacher bids 
the children put their work away, and 
produces these magic books of “things 
to make at school.’’ Out come scissors, 
paste, and materials... and in a few 
moments the classroom is a-rustle as 
gay toys, cut-outs, posters, flowers, or 
costumes take shape in eager hands. 

How children love the periods de- 
voted to such fascinating — and edu- 
cational—pastime! How they look 
forward to each new session! And 
how proudly they exhibit, to relatives 
and friends, the things they've made 
themselves. 


272 Clever Things to Make 


Thousands of teachers, in every grade, 
are using Dennison’s “School Crafts 
and Projects’ as an unfailing source of 
ideas and instruction, Prepared by 
teachers, for teachers, these three big 
-illustrated books meet every-day class- 
room needs in a thoroughly practical 
way. They offer 272 instructive craft 
plans, with complete directions and a 
story to tell with almost every one. 
You can use these books as a basis for 
a whole year’s program of craft work; 
or turn to them at a moment's notice 
for “busy time’’ ideas. You may use the 
books yourself as a guide in direct- 
ing the children’s work—or let the 


Dept. B -24, Framingham, Mass. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. B-24 Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me at once by Parcel Post the three books 
containing your new plan, “School Crafts and Projects.” 
I enclose $1.00 (check or money order) in full payment. 


the Classroom 


children take them to their desks. 


Something for Every Occasion 


In the books you will find suggestions, 
ideas, and things to make for every 
occasion. For Washington’s Birthday 
and other patriotic events ; for St. Val- 
entine’s Day; for Easter; for Hallo- 
we’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas; and 
for entertainments of all kinds. If a 
school pay is planned, turn to the 
books for costume ideas; when deco- 
rations, party favors, pennants, or any- 
thing of like nature is needed, you 
have the answer at your finger-tips. 

Hundreds of teachers tell of turning to 
these books for toys, posters, color charts, 
lettering, and a. never-ending variety of 
ideas. Miss Leone R. Gay, LaGrange, Indi- 
ana, obtained from them ideas for costumes 
and scenes for a school play. Miss Emma 
G. Herder, Three Bridges, N. J., found the 
instructions she wanted for costume dolls. 
Miss Dora E. Kimball needed suggestions 
for Travel and Health posters, and the 
books furnished the answer. 


Now Only $1— With Coupon 


More than 12,000 teachers have found these 
books well worth the regular $2 purchase 
price. But here is your chance to obtain 
the complete course at half that price—if 
you use the coupon below, and act at once. 
We will accept the coupon as $1 toward 
the purchase price; simply fill it in and 
send it to us with $1 (check or money 
order). We will send you the books imme- 
diately, postpaid. 








Name 





Street (or KR. F. D.) 





State 


City 











CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-~Seen on Student Tours 





foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsu opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tain climbing;mountain campmaintained 
for summnaneeerate ASSIS of onemile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled - «stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 19 to July 22 
Second Term, July 24 to Aug. 25 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education,Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music. Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.Maison Francaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories. Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Ts UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


Dean of the SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT. T) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catal 
Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 


| 

| 

| 

I Field Courses in Geology and Biology—— 
| Graduate Schoo! Bulletia-— 
| 


o--—— 
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Street and No. ae: 
City and State 


NATIONAL COLLEGE 


FORMERLY National Kindergarten and Elementar 
College. Elementary courses to meet the special n 

of teachers from nursery sehoo! through sixth grade. 
Socialized Activities in History, Geography and 


| 
| 





Civies, Fine, Industrial Arts, Children’s Literature 
Story Telling, Demonstration school, dormitory. Mod 
ern building one block from Lake Michigan. Spring 
term, Jan. 30th. Summer Session, June 26th. Cafalog, 

-Aa-23, Evanston, ih. 


TION 


. 


EONA DEAN BAKER, Pres, 


OF EDUC 








EASY HOME METHOD—new, fast way for Deginners. 
Makes you ac plished in ingly s time, 300,000 
enthusiastic students. Low cost; easy terms, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Free Catalog gives full details. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Dept. 553 702 Eest 41st Street, Chicago 


ONLY A DIME 


New set of Ann Marie's popular packets now 
ready. Seat work, games, borders, posters, 
valentines, health project. Set of six 50c. 
Send dime for sample packet and full par- 
ticulars, 

ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, 


Princeton, Illinois. 




















THE INSTRUCTOR 


Radio Talks on Government 


Because of the significance of the 
radio series entitled “You and Your 
Government,” we called attention to it 
in our issue of September, 1932, and 
now we are glad to pass on the infor- 
mation that a new series has been be- 
gun. It may be heard every Tuesday 
evening up to June 13, 7:15 to 7:45 
(eastern standard time to May 1; there- 
after, eastern daylight time). It is 
broadcast over an NBC—W Jz nation-wide 
network. Although this series is not in- 
tended for elementary school pupils, it 
it valuable for teachers of the grades, 





| for high school students, and for all | 


| persons who wish to be informed on the 
great problems that our government 
and society face to-day. Here are a 
few of the subjects to be discussed by 
men and women amply qualified for 
the task: The Powers of Congress; 
Armaments; Philippine Independence; 
Farm Relief; Interallied Debts; The 
| World Court; Unemployment. 

The series is under the direction of 
the Committee on Civic Education by 
Radio, 60 East 42d Street, New York. 
A Listener’s Handbook will be supplied 
free by the University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 


A Physics Workbook 
The workbook fulfills its true mis- 


sion when it serves as a test book for 
the student—testing the extent of his 
stock of ideas and his ability to use these 
ideas—rather than as a test book for the 
teacher to use as a basis for assigning 
marks. So declare Samuel Ralph 
Powers and H. Emmett Brown of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in the Preface of their Workbook in 
Physics (Allyn and Bacon, Boston). 

This workbook, they state, is prepared 
as a supplement to and not as a substi- 
tute for the textbook and laboratory 
manual. Recognizing that “the task of 
giving instruction in high school phys- 
ics, at best a heavy one, is rendered 
doubly difficult by the need of preparing 
and duplicating practice exercises,” the 
authors hope that the. 100 exercises of- 
fered by them may reduce this burden. 

The exercises are adapted for use with 
| any of the standard textbooks in high 
school physics, and references to them 
are given. The statements in the exer- 
cises (requiring completion) are ar- 
ranged “so that as the student pro- 
gresses from one to the next he forms 
a series of concepts each of which is 
related to the others. Other statements 
require the learner to associate these 
concepts into increasingly enlarged 
ones.” The workbook contains a num- 
ber of excellent drawings. 


How the children love a Valentine 
party at school—especially when there 
is something new to surprise them with! 
We've discovered something really 
new—a large variety of Valentine 
candy novelties, enough to provide a 
different one for every child: dolls, 
lamps, flowers, parasols, hearts, baskets, 
and many others, all in the happy spirit 
of Valentine Day. Every one is made 
of pure, wholesome candy. There are 
several assortments, to suit the require- 
ments of different classrooms. Details 
will be furnished by the Charms Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 
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BE YOUR OWN SALESMAN 


We will send you for approval any of our school printing sets without expense 
to you. We pay express charges both ways. You save for yourself the sales- 
man’s commission. We have found teachers an honest group of people; we 
have faith in the fine quality of our product. For these two reasons we can 
afford to make this offer to you. 


Send for our catalog. Select the set you would like to see. We will send the 
set to you immediately. You examine it—use it for several days if you wish, 
Return it to us at our expense if for any reason you do not wish to purchase it, 
We will take it back and feel that this after all has helped in advertising our 
sets. Of course we know most progressive teachers will decide to keep the set, 


WE MANUFACTURE 
THE PRINTAPRIMER, a 300-word printing set. 
THE PRINTAPRIMER JUNIOR, a 60-word printing set. 
THE PRINTAPRIMER PICTURE SET, a set of 40 picture stamps made especially for 
the Printaprimer. 
PICTURED PRINTAPRIMER, a combination of the Printaprimer, the picture 
set, and a fine duplicating outfit. 
© CHART PRINTER, a large-type set in which the word is the printing unit. 
THE COMBINATION PRINTER, a flexible combination of any of the above sets in 
two-, three-, or four-unit sets. 
THE MAP PRINTER, a set for printing outline maps of the world, the continents 
and the United States. 


Pope Stamp & Duplicator Co., 221 Anacapa St., Santa Barbara, California 











SCHOOL PRODUCTS 


TALENS WATER COLORS-—*the products of master artist 
technicians. Unexcelled brilliancy, non-streaking and excep. 
tional clearness are characteristics of our quality school colors, 


TALENS POSTER COLORS-—are non-precipitating and available in twenty-four colors, 
Write for color card. 


TALENS EASEL PAINTS—are powder paints of extremely high quality. Easily mixed, after 
which they will keep indefinitely without odor. Unusually brilliant. Available in ten colors in 
pint containers. 


TALENS WAX CRAYONS-—are of uniform quality. 


“kindergarten” size. 


STIXIT PASTE-—a combination of paste and glue that sticks and stays stuck. 
always ordered. 


MUNSELL POSTER ano CONSTRUCTION PAPERS in 43 beautiful soft colors. 
Sample paper booklets supplied on request. 


THE TALENS BOOK~s heipfu! TALENS SCHOOL PRODUCTS ING. 


teaching aid for artteachers. Ten pages 
containing newly developed, practical 

320 East 2ist St. 133 First St. 36 West 24th St 
Chicago San Francisco New York 


8 and 16 color boxes. Standard and 


Once used, 


art projects. A complete art materials 
buying guide. Sent freetoteachers and 
directors of Art. Address Dept.4, please. 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., 
CHICAGO, 


535-Sth Ave., = New York 
415 Hyde Bldg., + Spokane. 


@ TEACHERS OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 
isl CHICAGO 


The demand for superior elementary teach*rs is greater than the supply, especially for those with three 

or four years of training in elementary education. We have no difficulty placing those who meet 

these requirements, Fora good grade teacher itis just a step to acritic position or supervisorship. 
Writefor information. 631 STEGER BLDG., CHICAGO. 












47th YEAR—The World’s Fair and N. E. A. in 
Chicago this season place us in strategic position to aid 
Grade, Critic, Art, Music, Home Economics, Physical 
Education teachers, etc., to good positions. School and 
College officials in large numbers will visit our office 
and make selections while here. Send for booklet today, 














































50 APPLICATION PHOTOS 51.50 2 5 & ae 
ee eg ea a ae shag Pa ea 
Ticub pou tor Ase service,” Mail Your Original Poets aad Ordet Tease” Solstecton Guoeeisehes Mee Betased? = eet wee 
ELL-ESS PHOTO SERVICE, Dept.N, | Wheaton, IIL, (A Chicago Suburb) 
: SOO @ 25 SUPERIOR photograph copies made for $1.50. Copy- 


, MW pyaar righted booklet, “‘How to appl te free to 

" ow bad ‘ ¥ x 
RR. 0 CK i I TE. A CHAF ; R a) “ members, 60c to dh. oy Seas phy needs it. 
yet a on. Write today for enrollment card and information. Largest 
as since th E Teachers’ Agency in the West. We enroll only Normal and 
. Gi College graduates. Branch Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Hughes Teachers’ Agency 











1G DENVER COLe 





All Kinds of Teaching 
Positions Filled 


Photos made 50 for $1.50, a real offer, prize photo mirror We place high class teachers in high class positions, 
with each order. Write for information—Personal If you will hel us check up on our adve: Og cutting out Bie 
Placement Bureau, Clinton, lilinois, towarderemistration ends task’, Wate fovea elie, 


30 APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1 oO, For best results, send unmounted, 


! * original pho 50, and 
we will mail you, the same day your order is received, 30 finest quilts’ vnaaieaiins ie png Zins) 
and style preferred oards Education. 15 copies for $1.00. Satisfaction guaran 


by ° 
We itititarges’ FULTZ STUDIOS, Dept. 8-15 E. 39th St, Kansas City, Mo. 
KODAK FILMS—SPEC!4L__ TRIAL OFFER QUILT PIECES 165 Beautiful Wash- 


YOUR NEXT KODAK FILM deat Pvt _— 
DEVELOPED 6c, prints 2 cents each. different 50c, or 360 prints two alike yon! 


have foldi ilting frames. MI t orm PeORMICK. 
MOSER & SON, Dept. 32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO | Streator Tilinuis, ERT EST MCCORMICK, 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY |. 4£4SK4 To NEW MEXICO 


MISSOULA, MONTANA, (Member N. A. T. A.) Normal and College graduates only. Certifi- 


cation Booklet free with enrollment. 
Western Reference and Bond Association, 238 Migr, Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU. 











? 8Sthand Wyandotte. A live and up-to-date Buress 
placing teachers from Kindergarten to University. 


PAUL YATES 
THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Ask any prominent school man in the United States as to my agency. Get out 


of this welter of local drag and pull. Let a teachers’ agency of national 
prestige like mine see what it can do for you. ; 








27th Year 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Dean Russell Finds Challenge to Education 


in Time of 

Under the heading “Education and 
the Depression,” Dean William F. Rus- 
sll of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has included in his annual 
report to the trustees of the college a 
penetrating analysis of the present 
economic and social situation in relation 
to past and future, and a challenging 
declaration of “the supreme problem 
for American education.” 

“Ie requires a depression,” he says, 
“tq make us realize how far from com- 
pletely successful has been the battle for 
social justice. From earliest times man 
has been struggling to gain the day 
when the good things of life and the 
bad would be more equally distributed; 
when a man’s work, his opportunity, his 
position, and his services would be pro- 
portionate to his individual character, 
ability, and zeal rather than due to 
accident of birth or to luck. In the 
pessimism of the moment, however, we 
must not ignore the gains that have 
been made.” 

Dr. Russell devotes some paragraphs 
to conditions in medieval England and 
to the three plans advanced by thought- 
ful men in those days (and since fol- 
lowed) to promote social justice—“the 
plan for changing feudalism and autoc- 
racy into democracy, the plan for 
substituting plenty for scarcity, and the 
plan for replacing government control 
and operation of commerce and in- 
dustry by laissez-faire... .. 

“It is interesting to note that the 
achievement of each of these three plans 
for social justice has been dependent up- 
on widespread popular education—using 
the term education, not for schooling 
alone, but in its broadest sense. Democ- 


Depression 


racy can be achieved only when people 
are enlightened; and most of the injus- 
tices and inequalities found in societies 
most closely approximating democracy 
can be attributed to failures in the 
education of the people rather than to 
defects in the institution itself... . . 

“ 
democracy that in great measure we 
have security of life and property; we 
stand measurably equal before the law; 
if we will but speak, we have equal 
voice in the affairs of government; and, 
more nearly than in any time past, our 
children have an equal chance. As a 
result of scientific and technological 
advance we have progressed from an 
economy of scarcity to one of plenty. 
|We are operating upon the theory of 
laissez-faire and our government is as 
yet within bounds. 

“Nevertheless something is wrong. 
Even in prosperous days, but plainly to 
be noted in the depression, social in- 
|justice lies round about us. We have 
| neared democracy, but we see the plight 
of the poor. In the midst of plenty, we 
|have starvation. We proceed upon the 
‘theory of laissez-faire, but the racke- 
'teer, the corrupt politician, and the 
bribe giver still stand in the way. We 
have mastered our environment; what 
we cannot control is ourselves. Ac- 
quisitiveness and selfishness, primarily 
responsible for the depression, have al- 
most accomplished our undoing. ... . 

“There is, of course, one time- 
honored method of dealing with igno- 
rance and selfishness, namely, to restrict 
the liberty of the individual so that he 
cannot act as he desires. A dictator could 
| (Continued on page 8) 
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ideas, plots, etc., 
——and we can help you soeee 
writers (V. M.) received $3,000. 
ly. New York best sparks 
your hand! Send name for 


sell. One of 
made 6 sales 
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APPLICATION $4 .00 
25 PHOTOS ‘ly 


wm Finest real photo copies, size 
i 2'2x3}4. Send good photo. We 
return original and guarantee 
to please or refund your money. 
Prompt Service. 50 for $1.50. 

OLIVE BROS,, Willmar, Minn. 











LOOK -Miss Nobody thinks she 
can play’ someone whispered 


—but when she sat 
down atthe piano .. . 


Eileen had never expected to be asked to Grace 

illiams’ party. Grace Williams—the leader of the 
most exclusive set in town. 

Eileen was thrilled—yet so frightened. Well, she 
had already accepted Bill Gordon’s invitation, and 
now she'd have to go through with it. 

hat night Bill called for her. ‘‘You look ador- 
able,” he told her proudly. Eileen wondered how the 
others would feel about her. he soon found out. 

It was while they were playing bridge. ‘Who is 
that girl with Bill?” she heard someone whisper. 

I never saw her before,’’ came the reply. ‘“‘Seems 
hice enough but nobody of importance, I guess.” 

! Eileen blushed. She’d show that smart crowd a 
— | or two! Soon the bridge tables were pushed 


way. 
Where’s Jim Blake tonight?” someone asked. “If 
arere here we could have some music.” 
Jim had to go out of town on business,” came 
i answer. Here was Ejileen’s chance. Summoning 
all her courage she said, “I can play a little.” 
ere was a moment of silence. Hesitatingly 


Eileen played a few chords—then broke into the 
Strams of the “Cuban Love Song.”’ Her listeners sat 
spellbound——never had she played so well. It was 
almost an hour before she rose irom the piano . 


later Eileen told Bill a surprising story. 


I Taught Myself 


es may laugh when I tell you,”’ Eileen began, 
mt I learned to play at home, without a teacher. 
I laughed myself when I 











a hae! A me 8. 
School o! usic adver- 
LEARN TO P LAY tisement. However, I 
BY NOTE sent for the Free Dem- 

Piano Violin onstration Lesson. When 
Quitar Saxophone | it came and I saw how 
Organ Ukulele easy it all was, I sent 
Tenor Ban for the complete course. 
Hawaiian Guitar Why, I was playing sim- 
Piano Accordion ple tunes by note from 

Or Any Other Instrument the start. No grinding 
practice sessions —— no 





- at once. 





tedious finger scales. It was as simple as A-B-C. And 
do you know it only, averaged a few cents a day!” 


This story is so true-to-life that we want you to send 
for our Free Book and our Free Demonstration Lesson 
They prove just how anyone can easily learn 
to play by note, for a fraction of what old, slow meth- 
ods cost. Select your favorite instrument. The U. 8. 
School of Music will do the rest. Mail the coupon 
today. Instruments supplied when needed, cash or 
eredit. U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 62 Brunswick 
Bidg., New York City. 

U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

62 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

Send me your amazing free book, “‘How You Can 
Master Musie in Your Own Home,” with inspiring 
message by Dr. Frank Crane; also Free Demonstration 
Lesson. This does not put me under any obligatian. 


I iccraeccnrtnntnniiinitiintnainineinniaininainiainiapimsiaiiie 

iri itisosstecstiteinssnschcmdinnticneimnictihaneneaniighnenianmnneeiielh 
Have you 
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T SOUNDS 
incredible, 
but never- 

theless it is 
true. If every- 
body in this 
world of ours 
were six feet tall and a foot and a half wide and 
a foot thick (and that is making people a little 
bigger than they usually are), then the whole of 
the human race (and according to the latest 
available statistics there are now nearly 
2,000,000,000 descendants of the original Homo 
Sapiens and his wife) could be packed into a box 
measuring half a mile in each direction. That, 
as I just said, sounds incredible, but if you don’t 
believe me, figure it out for yourself and you 
will find it to be correct. 


If we transported that box to the Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona and balanced it neatly on the 
low stone wall that keeps people from breaking 
their necks when stunned by the incredible 
beauty of that silent witness of the forces of 
Eternity, and then called little Noodle, the dachs- 
hund, and told him (the tiny beast is very in- 
telligent and loves to oblige) to give the un- 
wieldly contraption a slight push with his soft 
brown nose, there would be a moment of crunch- 
ing and ripping as the wooden planks loosened 
stones and shrubs and trees on their downward 
path, and then a low and even softer bumpity- 
bumpity-bump and a sudden splash when the 





VAN LOON’S 
GEOGRAPHY 


Retail Price $3.75 


AND THESE ARE THE PEOPLE WHO LIVE 
IN THE WORLD WE LIVE IN... 


outer edges struck the banks of the Colorado 
River. 


Then silence and oblivion! 


The human sardines in their mortuary chest 
would soon be forgotten. The Canyon would go 
on battling wind and air and sun and rain as 
it has done since it was created. The world 
would continue to run its even course through 
the uncharted heavens. The astronomers on dis- 
tant and nearby planets would have noticed 
nothing out of the ordinary. A century from 
now, a little mound densely covered with vege- 
table matter, would perhaps indicate where hu- 
manity lay buried. 


And that would be all. 


O Van Loon opens his epic story of 

Mother Earth—a book that will 

make an Olympian of its every 
reader, old and young; but Olympians 
chastened to humility by what it so 
magnificently unfolds. For from its 
first pages we realize how babyish are 
our present notions of Mother Earth. 
The book contains 163 characteristic 
drawings by the author, many of them 
in full color. 


WHY THIS BOOK IS OFFERED FREE TO 
NEW MEMBERS... 


HE Book-of-the-Month Club knows 
that there are a great many read- 
, ers who have intended in the past 
to join it, and have neglected to do so 
through pure oversight. This offer is 
made, frankly, to overcome that pro- 
crastination by making it really worth- 
while for such persons not to delay 
longer. We suggest simply that you 
send the coupon below to get full in- 
formation as to what the Club does for 
book-readers, and then decide once for 
all whether or not you want to join. 
Are you aware, for instance, that as a 
member you are not obliged to take a 
book every month; nor are you ever 
obliged to take the specific book-of-the- 
month chosen by the judges. You may 
buy it or not, as you please, after read- 
ing the judges’ pre-publication report 
about it. Nor do you have to pay any 
fixed sum to be a member of the Club— 
there are no dues, no fees, no fixed 
charges of any kind. You simply pay 
the regular retail price for such books 
as you decide to buy. What then is the 
advantage of joining 
There are many: first, under the 
unique book-dividend policy of the Club, 


One of the 163 drawings Mp. 
Van Loon himself has made 
Sor his book, 22 of them in full 
color.—A good example, 
this, of Van Loon’s meth- 
od of picturing the earth 
not as a simple surface, 
but in three dimensions. 


Name 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB INC. 432 
386 Fourth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club 
volves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


for every dollar its members spend on 
books they receive back on the average 
(based on 1931 and 1932 figures to 
date) over 50% in the form of free 
books. Moreover, without a penny of ex- 
pense, through the reports of the judges 
you are kept completely and authoritatively 
informed about all the important new 
books, so that you can choose among them 
with discrimination, instead of having to 
rely upon advertising and hearsay. Equally 
important, the system really ensures that 
you will read the particular new books you 
are anxious not to miss. 

Surely, within the next year, the distin- 
guished judges of the Club will choose as the 
book-of-the-month or recommend as alter- 
nates, at least a few books that you will be 
very anxious not to miss and which you will 
buy anyway. Why not—by joining the 
Club—make sure you get these instead of 
missing them, which so often happens; get 
the substantial advantages the Ciub affords 
(such as the book-dividends mentioned, if 
nothing else), and at the same time get a 
copy of VAN LOON’S GEOGRAPHY, free. Send 
the coupon below, for more complete infor- 
mation as to how the Club operates. 






















ates. This request in- 








Address 









City 





State 









Books shipped to Cansdian members through Book-of-the-Morth Club (Ceneds) Lad 
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PUPIL-ACTIVITY 





TEXTBOOKS 


‘TEXTBOOKS of a new type providing fascinating PUPIL- 

ACTIVITIES. The natural approach to English and Spelling 
that combines a textbook and the best features of a workbook, 
all in one. An enticing arrangement of material whereby the pvu- 
pil learns through his own activities. 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


Grades 3—6 now ready 
By Florence K. Ferris and Edward E. Keener 

A PUPIL-ACTIVITY textbook which furnishes a directed study pro- 
gram for each day of the school year. Pupils are provided with delight- 
ful THINGS TO DO, based on common daily experiences. Thus they 
master the subject easily and naturally without forced effort. Both in- 
struction material and workbook features are combined in a textbook in 
& manner so that no additional workbook is required. Grades 3—6, 
list price each, $0.44. Grades 7 and 8 in preparation. 


THE STANFORD SPELLER 
Grades 2—8 
By John C. Almack and Elmer H. Staffelbach 
The Stanford Speller combines the features of a modern textbook, a 
spelling workbook and a spelling pad in one textbook. Training in pro- 
nunciation, spelling and use of words is made enjoyable through a series 
of PUPIL-ACTIVITIES closely identified with the pupil’s daily life. Al- 
though NEW this year, more than a thousand cities have already adopted 
this unusual series of spellers. Grades 2—%, list price each, $0.24. 
Write for full information. Descriptive folders 


upon request, or single copies sent postpaid at 
list prices. Please address Department E. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


320 East 21st Street 133 First Street 36 West 24th Street 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 











The Improved GIANT at 51:52 


The World's Greatest Value in a Low 


Price Pencil Sharpener 





A New Selective Disc which enables you to feed 
pencils and crayons of various sizes in perfect align- 
ment to the cutters. An Automatic Stop to prevent 
waste by causing sharpening to cease the instant a 
perfect point is produced. 


And the famous APSCO CUTTERS deeply un- 
dercut and hollow ground to a razor edge. 
Made from Laboratory tested steel. They never 
scrape—They CUT CLEAN. 


ASK YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE TO DEMONSTRATE 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Education and Depression 
(Continued from page 7) 


take over the government; devise a five- 
or ten-year plan; and, by might of 
military power, limit production; order 
occupational distribution; and determine 
the hours, wages, and opportunities for 
labor and the prices of the products. 
He could be philosopher and king, or, 
under a technocracy, he could be econ- 
omist or engineer and king. Such an 
autocratic check on selfishness would be 
successful for a time, as long as good 
men were in power, but the future 
would hold the certainty of degenera- 
tion into conditions worse than those 
which existed before. 

“The other method of dealing with 
ignorance and selfishness is to work 
from within by means of education; to 
secure wisdom and _ disinterestedness 
through the molding of the minds of 
the young. Wisdom is the goal of all 
education. It is the delight of scholars. 
The man who is truly wise thinks little 
of self; and his taste for the good and 
his choices of the worth-while guide 
him steadily. . . . 

“The trouble with wisdom is that it 
is so difficult to achieve that only a very 
few persons in any one generation may 
be said to acquire it. It is fortunate, 
therefore, that while disinterestedness 
fiows from wisdom, it is possible to 
achieve the former without the latter. 
It was not wisdom alone that built the 
cathedral at Chartres; it was not wis- 
dom alone that carried Livingstone in- 
to darkest Africa; it was not wisdom 
alone that enabled Washington and his 
handful of troops to stand off the 
enemy for eight long years. Whether 
based in part upon wisdom or not, the 
moving force was a tremendous inter- 
est in something beyond self; and inter- 
est of this sort, unlike wisdom, has time 
and again pervaded whole populations. 

“The supreme problem for American 
education is to discover the constituents 
of this kind of interest, to learn how to 
adapt it to modern conditions, and to 
discover the educational milieu most 
favorable for its inspiration in an entire 
people. May it not be possible for a 
modern society to turn all its agencies 
for research and learning to this task? 

“So the seekers for social justice find 
themselves at the start of another jour- 
ney. They have toiled along the road 
toward democracy. They have climbed 
the heights of plenty. They are arriv- 


ing at the destination of laissez-faire. 





The motives that brought them along 
this journey, based on self-interest and 
self-seeking, set free in this new world 
are about to destroy all the gains that 
have been made. The forked roads lie 
ahead. Down one branch lies the 
planned civilization autocratically ar- 
ranged to curb the self-interest of 
ignorant men. Down the other lies 
democracy, hoping to achieve the same 
results by education. Which road will 
America take?” 
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| Please Let Us Know— | 
D. 


o You Receive 
“WORD STUDY”? 


Throughout the school year we issue 
periodically, for the benefit of English 
teachers,a publication entitled WORD 
STUDY in which are presented many 
interesting and helpful ideas relating to 
the teaching of the subject. It will hel 
usto know whetheryou receiveW OR: 
STUDY; if you do, what your opin- 
ion of it is; and if you do not, whether 
you wouid like to receive it free of ex. 
nse. We will appreciate a word 
om you. In writing please mention 
The Instructor. 








The Merriam. 
Webster is the 
“Supreme 
Authority” 
One hundred years 
of experience insure 
its accuracy and 
scholarship and have 
established it as the 


authority in Ameri- 
can schools, 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
The Presidents and Department Heads of 
leading Universities and Colleges give their 


indorsement. Write for Free illustrated pam- 
phlet with sample pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO, 


L Springfield, Mass. _d| 








































\\ SCHOOL 
\\ MUSIC 





REAL Songs for Real 
Children. That's 
” the type of songs contained in 
“SOCIABILITY SONGS,” and the reason that 
children—and grown-ups too, sing so enthusiasti- 
cally when this book is used. 
Teachers and Supervisors are using this superb collection 
in class and assembly work with remarkable results. 
Your Stadents Would Like This Collection 


| 21 Human InterestSongs 30 Folk 12 Patriotic 
45 Sacred 74 Stunt and Pep Songs, 
17 Negro Spirituals and others. 


224 tried and tested songs, words and music. 
Prices—20c per copy, $1.80 per dozen, $13.00 per hundred. 
SEND FOR EXAMINATION COPY 
Enclose ten cents to cover postage, 
THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY, 
28 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. |, 721 Arch Street, Dept. |, 
Chicago, Miinois Phitadelphia, Pa. 





== S~ PIN 25¢ RING $1.CATALOG FREE 
S— * 


Any 3 or 4 letters and date. =f | 
Any color enamel. Reduc- GM ps 
tion on quantity orders. Stays 
Write today for catalog of ATE 
hundreds of smart, new 
rings pins. 
38626 Cc. K, GROUSE COMPANY, 
114 BRUCE AVENUE NORTH A 


Gh 25¢ FOR PINS-RINGSS5] ’ 
Ul pins— tel colo 

Silver plated, 12 or more, 2c exch, 1 vo 11, 30e. Gold It 

plated, 40c; sterling, 45c. Class rings, medals, etc. 

BIG CATALOG FREE. 

ITS CO., Inc. 7 ® 





METAL AR locheser, N.Y = 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year Study, 
eight bour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletio 
to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1., 2449 Washingto® 
Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 













€ ror fF Ree CATALOG 
“PENNANTS-CAPS- PIN 
Wilt ANY LETTER IN CENTER 
AND S.-J M1 OR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
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Each Dez. 








SARE oe 

yy : Oy r a Raised letters on pin, or back 
@ YAMIN ‘ : E ground enameled. Each Doz. 
4| NH SHS No. RSO3 Raised letters Sterling Silver $1.00 $ .85 
a\ Ve or background er Rolled Gold 

ONES sr0ri. Sil. & Gold Top $2 25 10Kt. Gold $2.50 $2.25 OF Siven Faye te 

10K t. Gold, incl. Tax $4.96 ok Statl. Silver # 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co. GaSe No R? 

Samples loaned upon your Principal’s 214 Greenwich St., Stert, Silver fi 4 
endorsement, Catalogue FREE. New York, N.Y. Sterl.Sil.&GoldTop $1. 
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ee" ORDER YOUR 
S— 
SMITH’S 


Regents Review 
Books 


for effective use right now! 


Write for Question Books and Answer Books in your 

t (elementary or high schvuol). A_ splendid 
applement to any text, for class drill, homework 
gsgnments, monthly tests, preparation for examn- 

jons. Compiled from New York State Regents ex- 
ginations for past 20 years including June 1932, 
ment papers compiete. Used throughout U. S. and 
(unada. Invaluable for review classes. 


ion Books or Answer Books, 30c ea. in lots 
gf 12 or more; 35c ea. for 6; smaller lots 40c ea. 


LIST OF SUBJECTS: 
Arithmetic 7 4th Year English 
lementary English Four Years English 
nglish Grammar Elementary Drawing 
¢ aph Ancient, History A 
English History 
Modern, History B 
American History 
Civil Government 
Economics 
1st 2 Years Spanish 
1st Year French 
2nd Year French 
3rd Year French 
1st Year German 
2nd Year German 








ling 
Sront Reading 
Algebra 
(new type questions) 


intermediate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 
Geometr 


y 
(new type questions) 
Solid Geometry 


Trigonometry 

Sed Year Mathematics ae ear Gaanan 
1st Year Latin 

Biology 2nd Year Latin 

— 3rd Year Latin 

Physics Commercial Arithmetic 

Chemistry Commercial Geography 
Commercial Law 


Physical Geoaraphy 
ist Year English Elementary Bookkeeping 
fnd Year English Advanced Bookkeeping 
Sed Year English History of Education 


Psychology and Principles of Education 


Grade Teachers! 
SEAT WORK—This 





Introductory Offer! 
Busy Work series is col- 


ored, illustrated, on 3% x5 sheets, low-priced, 
very popular. Five sets, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
Geography, Language, Miscellaneous. 25c per 
set of 50 SPECIAL OFFER—all 5 sets 50c 


(regular price $1.00). 











Other Teaching Helps— Write for free catalog. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
505 Walker Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 








SEND Now “\ f 
FOR FREE ef 


LITERATURE on | 
. | 


LUDWIG TUNED TIME BELLS 


The Newest Step in Musical Training 


NEW method of teaching timeand counting 
with melody instruments, Ludwig Tuned 
Time Bells, Ensemble instruction is carried 
beyond the rhythm band stage. Pupils learn 
to recognize and actually play melodies, with 
these tuned bells, which also enable an accu- 
rate check on rhythm and time perception. 

_ Ladwig Tuned Time Bells are available in sets of 
eight or twenty bells. Complete ‘‘scores’’ for con- 
ductor and individual players provided. Write now 
for free literature with full explanation of new 
possibilities with these bells. 

FREE, “‘How to Organize a Rhythm Band.” 
Send for your copy, without obligation. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


219 Ludwig Bidg. 
1611 N. Lincoin St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


erm 
TEACH NATURE STUDY 


CHILDREN should know our common birds and trees 
recognize and appreciate them. These books in- 
terest children and make teaching the aunties easy. 
Fach book is simple—practical—comprehensive— 
authoritative. 
oNA Year with the Birds” by M. 0. Thomson. A 
ailed study of 35 birds. First five lessons are (1) 





Appreciation of Birds (2) Habits (3) General De- 
fription (4) Uses and (5) Protection. Also care- 
lly selected questions. Price 35c. 


ga Year with the Trees” by M. 0. Thomson. 
me as above. A detailed study of 35 trees as to 
Wes, habits, protection, etc. Price 30c. 
0 “65 Lessons in Nature Study and Agriculture.”’ 
A simple, practical and reliable book for the class- 
toom Price 25c. 


(Above books in quantities of 6 or more—20 per cent discount) 


SILENT READERS 


What causes most failures in examinations? Fail- 
ure of the pupil to correctly read the question! These 
books train the pupil to grasp the meaning of the sen- 

ce he is reading and to interpolate it correctly. 
Actual stories form the basis of these exercises. Pu- 
vils who read rapidly and correctly will not fail. 

“ “Exercises in Silent Reading and Clear Thinking.” 
me book for each grade——-3rd thru 8th _ inclusive. 
Upper grades contain vocational guidance suggestions. 

25c each. or more books 20% discount). 

New “Read and Think,” for 2nd Grade only— 

30c each. 
Allabove books—6 or more—20 per cent discount 
BACON & VINCENT CO., INC. 
49 E. Swan St., Dept. 1-6. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Use This Advertisement as a Coupon 
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A Children’s School Republic 


The 1,500 inhabitants of the “chil- 
dren’s village” in Wegscheide, in the 
German Spessart near Bad Orb, some 30 
miles north of Aschaffenburg, will this 
year include a number of pupils from 
the Horace Mann School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. About 
25 American children spent several 
weeks last summer in Wegscheide, and 
twice that number are expected this 
year, in addition to many from other 
foreign countries. 

Twelve years ago August Jaspert, a 
Frankfort educator, established here a 
recreation school for children between 
10 and 15 years of age, and since then 
its work has become so widely known 
that teachers from all over the world 
come to study its methods. At last sum- 
mer’s international congress of educators 
in Germany, teachers from England, 
North and South America, South Africa, 
Arabia, India, and Japan stood with five 
interpreters among the 1,500 “citizens” 
of this village and listened to a recital of 
what is being done there. 

Thirty-three barracks and some stone 
houses, situated on a hill between the 
wooded ranges of the Spessart, house the 
children, who spend from four to six 
weeks here between the end of April 
and the end of September at a cost of 
from 1.30 to 1.80 marks a day. The 
school is a miniature republic. The chil- 
dren elect one of the teachers “mayor” 
and another “chief of police.” 

Leaders of the various groups form 
the common council. Democratic equal- 
ity prevails. Teachers and pupils eat the 
same plain fare, and all sleep on straw- 
filled mattresses. Children from exclu- 
sive private schools study, play, and hike 
with poorer comrades from the common 
schools. Class distinctions are unknown. 

A bugle call wakes the village in the 
morning, and setting-up exercises and a 
brisk run follow. Then a wash, and 
breakfast of bread, cereal coffee, and 
milk. Teaching is done in the woods, 
on the fields and paths. Absolute silence 
is the rule from 1:30 to 3:00 p.m. The 
afternoon is devoted to games, walks 
with natural history talks, and the sup- 
per is followed by singing and dancing. 
A bugle signals the end of the day, 
Brahms’ lullaby, “Guten Abend, Gut’ 
Nacht,” is sung, and bedtime is at hand. 

The Wegscheide method of teaching 
takes advantage of all the material fur- 
nished by nature—sun and stars, trees 
and plants, mountains and stones. The 
Vogelsberg, an extinct volcano, can be 
seen above the wooded hills of the Spes- 
sart. It gives occasion for talks about 
Vesuvius, Etna, Pompeii, and Hercu- 
laneum. 
settlement near Wegscheide tell of 
thousands of years of history. Not far 
away is the “Limes,” the ancient Roman 
military road, and soil and stone forma- 
tions recall the days when a sea filled 
the valleys here. 

Each Sunday religious services are 
held at an altar in the woods or in a 
chapel. They are strictly non-sectarian, 
based on the ethical religious teachings 
common to all civilized nations. 

Mind, body, and spirit alike ar 
strengthened by a stay in this school 
One small American boy who was there 
last year noted in his diary that it was 
all “too grand for words.” 

Trial offer. Any size rol) 


Kodak Films developed 5c, prints 3c each. 


1933 Photo Calendar from any negative 10c. Beautifully 
mounted 5x7 enlargement 30c. 


Young Photo Service, 53 Bertha St., Albany, N. Y 
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The remains of a Stone Age | No. 5 CLASSROOM MULTISTAMP (illustrated above), with complete supplies in hand 
















Classroom Duplicator 


O OTHER DUPLICATOR 

is so easily portable, so com- 
pletely suited to classroom work 
as is Multistamp. Think of a du- 
plicator that will print whole 
pages and yet can be carried as 
easily as you carry a book! But 
Multistamp is so inexpensive to 
buy and to operate that every 
teacher can have her own... 
ready for use at an instant’s notice. 


Multistamp stencils can be pre- 
pared right in the classroom. Op- 
eration of Multistamp is clean and 
noiseless. It prints clear, legible 
copies of anything typewritten, 
handwritten or drawn. Pupils 
may be supplied with individual 
copies of busy-work, tests, quizzes, 
examinations, silent reading tests, 
maps or sight-saving material. 
Any grade of paper may be used. 


Multistamp eliminates blackboard- 
ing as well as the confusion of oral 
recitation. It allows larger classes 





Prices F. O. B. Factory. 


pene 


Puts the “Blackboard” 


Include All Equipment. 


Pairs 


| Right in the 
Students Open Note Book! 


on Each Pupil’s Desk 


to be taught and saves work for 


the teacher at the same time. By 
supplying daily work to each pu- 
pil, it assures fairer grades, better 
work. Multistamp pays for itself 
by reducing failures and the ex- 
pense of repeating courses. Saves 
teachers’ time. 


Multistamp is easy to use. No 
type to set. No moving parts to 
wear out. Write, trace or draw on 
the Multistamp Stencil as you 
would on paper. Snap the stencil 
on in a second. Print copies on 
paper, in notebooks, on cardboard. 
Designs may be Multistamped on 
cloth or wood. Thousands of per- 
fect, permanent copies from one 
stencil. Then, the stencil may be 
filed and used again and again for 
the same copy. 


Multistamp is clean. One simple 
inking lasts for many printings. 
A child can operate it expertly. 
Sturdy. Guaranteed for five years. 
More than 300,000 in use. 


Full Instructions. Ready to Operate. 


some container with compartments for all equipment..................---.-....---s+-s00- $25.00 


case _ 
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. Norfolk, Virgin:a 


Gentlemen : 


and samples of Multistamp work. 
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r) Name 


Address 
/ 

/ 

/ 






Town and State 





/ HE MULTISTAMP COMPANY, Inc. 


Please send me full information about Multistamp 
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No. 8 MULTISTAMP OUTFIT complete (includes classroom, post card and signature 
Multistamps), with complete supplies for each, all in handsomely finished metal 


$60.00 


8 eee 


Consult Your Classified "Phone Directory 


Ask for Demonstration. 


Inexpensive 


Portable 
Silent 
Clean 







Easy to 
/ Operate 
— | Bae ia 


j 
/ Blackboarding 


10 
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Make interesting winter landscapes 
using Crayolaon tinted papers. When 
rendered in simple flat masses they are 
especially suitable for grade projects. 


Binney & Smith Co. 
41 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
Sole Makers of 


CRAYOLA 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Of. 


The Favorite Colored Crayon 


PICTURE 


interesting 
sketches. Also an insert sheet of twenty or more 
sketches to be cut out and pasted on the map. Both 
map and sketches are to be colored by the pupils. 
Ideal for project teaching of history and geography. 





TITLES 
LATIN AMERICA CHINA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
THE WORLD CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
AFRICA INDIA 


50 cents each 
TEACHING PICTURES sets of eight 
fine pictures 9x12 inches for class 
room use. 
TITLES 
CHINA TEACHING PICTURES 
AMERICAN INDIAN TEACHING PICTURES 
RURAL LIFE AROUND THE WORLD TEACHING 
PICTURES 


50 cents each 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue. New York 





FOR PACKET OF HELPFUL MAPS. 
Regular 50c value. Sizes to 16'x22". 
-— ——— —MAIL COUPON TODAY — —— = 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO.., N2-83. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me your Packet o? Maps. { enclose 20c. 











City : Ee 


( ) Immigrant Inspector 
Ry. MailClerk ( ) Seamstress 
P. O. Laborer ( ) Auditor 
R. F. D. Carrier ( ) Prohibition Agent 
Special Agent ( ) U.S. Border Patrol 
CustomsInspector( ) Chauffeur 
City MeliCarrier ( ) Watchman 
P.O. Clerk ( ) Skilled Laborer 
Matron ( ) Statistical Clerk 
INSTRUCTION BUREAU, Dept. 146, St. Logie, He. 

Send me FREE Particulars ““How te Qualify’ for 
future Government Jobe mark = a.) 

alone. eppertentt 


( ) POSTMASTER 


4) 
() 
(>) 
(>) 
(>) 
‘) 
() 
‘) 


x 
les, ete, ALL SENT FREE. 
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LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, 
1429 Fifth Ave. S.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


FIND YOURSELF IN WRITING 


An ex goes over and guides your writings to find 
out what your bent is—story, article, essay, poem, 
child's story. Fee but $10. For information write 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dept. N, Springfield, Mass. 
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Getting at the Root of 
Juvenile Delinquency 


“The home, the school, and the 
church are charged with the responsi- 
bility of adjusting the child to life. If 
one or all of them fail, the child may 
come into conflict with the law and be- 
come known as a delinquent,” so states 
the Year Book of the National Proba- 
tion Association. 

“The home,” as defined by the Year 
Book, “is a place where the normal, 
wholesome impulses of a boy or girl 
either find expression or are curbed. If 
the latter is true the home suffers in 
contrast with the gang.” 

“The school, also,” according to the 
Year Book, “exerts its influence on the 
lives of its pupils and becomes either a 
means to a more adequate adjustment to 
life or a monotonous routine, curbing 
the desires of the child and driving him 
into truancy. 

“The church succeeds or fails with a 
child according to the way others act 
toward it or the way its program is de- 
signed to fit the needs of the child. The 
neglect of any of these institutions may 
mean the ruined life of a boy or girl— 
because society is organized in terms of 
these three great institutions. 

“The juvenile court,” states the Na- 
tional Probation Association, “came into 
being because of the demand for a 
fourth institution to safeguard the child 
and if possible to save him for society. 
In other words, the juvenile court re- 
sembles, in terms of service, the hos- 
pital. When other preventive measures 
fail to keep the individual from an 
acute illness, and when it is necessary to 
operate, hospitalization may be resorted 
to. The juvenile court and probation 
represent the hospitalization of delin- 
quency cases which the home, school, 
and church were unable to prevent. 

“The final cure of the patient depends 
not only on the skilled treatment given 
during the time of need but also on the 
co-operation of the court and probation 
department with the home, the school, 
and the church. 

“The greatest difficulty in effecting a 
final cure in delinquency is caused by 
the attitude of the public. A child who 
is physically ill has the interest and 
sympathy of the community, while the 
child with behavior difficulties, who is 
just as sick a child as one who is down 
with measles, mumps, or diphtheria, is 
accorded quite a different treatment. 
The public is inclined to hold the de- 
linquent child entirely responsible for 
his behavior. He is not wanted in 
school, employers are not anxious to 
hire him, parents do not want him as 
a playmate for their children. All this 
makes ‘the cure’ that the juvenile court 
and probation department are anxious 
to bring about a difficult process. 

“It is hard for the public to believe 
that probably 85 per cent of our délin- 
quents are normal boys and girls, who, 
if given the right treatment, can be 
made to adjust themselves successfully. 
The recovery and cure of juvenile de- 
linquents are also rendered less success- 
ful than the physical recovery of sick 
children because of the lack of skilled 
attention. There is scarcely a hamlet 
in the United States that does not have 
access to medical service, but when it 
comes to the juvenile court or proba- 
tion there is not a single state in the 
Union, and hardly a city, with fully 
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BIG VALUE for LITTLE MONEY in these 


SPECIAL HALF-YEAR 
COMBINATION OFFERS 


of Your Favorite Magazines 
Prices Only One-Half the Full Year Club Prices 


By special arrangement with other magazine publishers we are permitted 


FOR A LIMITE 


TIME, to make these SPECIAL HALF-YEAR COMBI- 


NATION OFFERS, the prices of which are only ONE-HALF the FULL 
YEAR Club Prices. This is an exceptional opportunity for you to secure 
at a small expense, magazines for use during the remainder of the schoo 
year. Prompt action is necessary. Use order blank below. Mail today. 


The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues)................. 
The Pathfinder ($1.00 a year—52 issues)............... 


pors $1.38 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues) 
Nature Magazine ($3.00 a year—12 issues) 


port $2.16 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues)................. 
The Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00 a yr.—12 iss.)) 


¥, YR. 91.68 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues)................. 
Time, W’kly Newsmagazine ($5.00 a yr.—52 iss.). 


porn $3.00 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues)................. 
Junior Home Magazine ($2.50 a year—12 issues). 


% YR. 91.88 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues)................. 
Correct English ($2.50 a year—10 issues)............... 


% YR. 91.80 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues)................. 


Child Life ($3.00 a year-—12 issues) 


worn 92.18 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues) ................ 
Hygeia, Health Magazine ($2.50 a year—12 iss.)... 


pork $2.00 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues)................. 


McCall’s Magazine ($1.00 a year—12 issues) 





% YR. 91.43 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues) ................. 
Practical Home Economics ($2.00 a yr.—12 iss.).. 


% YR. L713 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues)................. 
Review of Reviews ($3.00 a year—12 issues)........ 


rere 91.98 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues)................. 


Golden Book ($3.00 a year—12 issues) 


porn $1.93 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues) ................. 


American Girl ($1.50 a year—12 issues) 


Ve YR. OLD 





Nature Magazine ($3.00 a year—12 issues)............ 
The Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00 a yr.—12 iss.).. 


YR. 92-00 





The Pathfinder ($1.00 a year—52 issues) 
The Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00 a yr.—12 iss.) ..| 


| Bore $1.18 





Review of Reviews ($3.00 a year—12 issues) 
Golden Book ($3.00 a year—12 issues) 


YR. P2-00 





The Pathfinder ($1.00 a year—52 issues)............... 
McCall’s Magazine ($1.00 a year—12 issues)......... 


porns .80 





Child Life ($3.00 a year—12 issues) ........................ 


McCall’s Magazine ($1.00 a year—12 issues) ......... \ 


¥, YR. 91.68 





Nature Magazine ($3.00 a year—12 issues) ...._....... 


McCall’s Magazine ( $1.00 a year—12 issues) 


tev. 91.63 





Nature Magazine ($3.00 a year—12 issues) 


Child Life ($3.00 a year—12 issues)........................ 


4 YR. D238 





The Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00 a yr.—12 iss.).. 
McCall’s Magazine ($1.00 a year—12 issues)........ 


BOTH G7 18 





Child Life ($3.00 a year—12 issues) ........................ 


| POV. 92.20 


Hygeia, Health Magazine ($2.50 a year—12 iss.) ..| 





The Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00 a yr.—12 iss.).. 


American Girl ($1.50 a year—12 issues) 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK— — ——— 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


BE ccicinaisnnisiinniinamennieiem : 


Ys YR. 91.38 


Send me the magazines checked below, each for ONE-HALF YEAR: 


(1) The Instructor 
() The Pathfinder 
() Nature Magazine 


[) Etude, Music Magazine 


() Junior Home Magazine 
() Correct English 

() Child Life 

O) McCall’s Magazine 


O Time, W’kly Newsmagazine [() Hygeia, Health Magazine 


Fg Sr eee 


0 Review of Reviews 


0 Goldea Book 

0 American Girl 

) Practical Home 
Economics 


in full payment of the above. 
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iePerr Pictures 


Milions of them have been used in schools and homes. 
Use them throughout the school year as aids in teaching Lan- 
gust, Literature, History, Geography and in Picture Study. 










ONE |} Don’t fail 
CENT to have 
SIZE. Picture 
323%. Study in 
every 
pon grade, 
Your 
Two pupils 
CENT will 
SIZE. delight 
init. It 
4 os will bring 
For a new 
ou interest 
ThePerry and new 
Pictures beauty 
cost only into their 
a trifle. lives, 


Sir Galahad 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 of Washington, 
Lincoln, Longfellow, their homes, etc. Size 5)ox8. Or 60 
of the 3x342 Size. 
With these pictures teach FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS. 


A omer writes: “‘! know of no other company that gives 
sath beautiful pictures for such a small sum of money.’ 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64- 
Catalogues Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustra ns, 
A61-2x8 


icture of Washington FREE in February to teachers 
wo give grade and school. A post card will bring it. 


‘the Percy Pictures © cox 13, 


2250 Subjects. 





Brand New ix 19? 
WRITER 


Gueranteed by 
REMINGTON 


Sensationally new low 
price and easy terms. 


NoM 10 Day Triz! 
FS dori ca me Se 


MONEY FOR YOU 


AT HOME 








lagton Co. 





YOU can earn good money in spare time et 


|] home making display cards. No selling or 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- 
plete outfit and supply you with work, 
Write today for free booklet. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 


Memorize Scripture 








NEW, EASY METHOD 





Youcan now learn to memorize Scripture for 
Personal Work by a new and amazingly easy 
way. A fewminutes of study at home each day 
sall that is necessary. It is intensely interest- 
ing, easy to master and will give you great 
spiritual and practical aid in religious work. 
“Scripture Memorizing for Personal Work” 
was prepared by Rev. Oscar Lowry, nation- 
ally known Evangelist and Bible Teacher. It 
constitutes a course in both Scripture memo- 
nizing and in Personal Evangelism. Hundreds 
have already found it of great benefit in its 
application to their own Christian work. 

Ability to correctly quote God’s Word will 
make you a better Christian worker and a 
More inspiring leader in your own church 
and community. It will promote your spirit- 
ual growth and give greater power as a soul 
winner and in giving comfort to others in its 
application to their Christian life. 

ourteen other courses—non-sectarian— 
are also available to fit your needs. 56,000 
students have become (Cooler and more 
capable by their use. 
Mail Coupon TODAY for full information 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 4572, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 





Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School 
- 4572, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 
send special descriptive folder on 
O Scripture Memorizing for Personal Work 
O Informationonothercourses [ Class Study Plan 


TREE EEE EEE EEE EEE TEES 
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Malden, Mass. 
_courts, probation, and the prevention of 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


adequate facilities to care for its delin- 
quency cases.” 

Juvenile courts and probation are 
found for the most part in the larger 
cities. Rural communities, as well as 
many small cities, usually are without 
these services. It is this lack of a sci- 
entific diagnostic service and adequate 
social treatment in delinquency which 
is responsible in large measure for the 
gigantic annual crime bill of the United 
States. 

To improve this state of affairs in the 
United States, the Year Book makes 
five recommendations: 

First, the establishment of  well- 
organized juvenile courts and probation 
departments in every city and county 
with state probation departments or 
bureaus in each state in order that the 
work may be standardized and rendered 
more effective. “Justice,” states the 
Year Book, “can never be truly meted 
out until juvenile courts and probation 
are developed on a state-wide basis 
granting assistance to the rural regions 
as well as to the cities.” 

Second, the improvement and stand- 
ardization of laws relating to juvenile 


delinquency. 

Third, the appointment to court posi- 
tions of only those judges and probation 
officers who are trained and qualified by 
experience and personality. 

Fourth, facilities for physical and 
psychiatric examinations in all courts 
dealing with problem children and early 
offenders. 

Fifth, the extension of the methods 
and processes of the juvenile court to 
the treatment and disposition of offend- 
ers over the age of 16 or 18 years as now 
generally provided by law. 


A Chinese Operetta 


Readers who have followed the sug- 
gestions on choosing and staging oper- 
ettas, offered by Sarah Grames Clark in 
various articles (including one in this 
issue of the INsTRUCTOR) and who have 
utilized entertainment material contrib- 
uted by her to our pages, will be inter- 
ested in a musical comedy entitled The 
Bamboo Box, for which she has written 
the book and lyrics. The music is by 
Winifred Moore. 

Setting and characters are Chinese, 
giving opportunity for colorful cos- 
tuming and oriental atmosphere. Mrs. 
Clark’s story is amusing, her verses have 
a delightfully Gilbertian quality, the 
melodies are gay and infectious, and the 
dialogue, choruses, solos, and dances 
dovetail neatly. 

This should rightly be called an oper- 
etta, rather than “a musical comedy,” 
yet it has been written with school lim- 
itations in mind. Its simplicity, as well 
as other admirable qualities, should 
commend it to directors of junior and 
senior high school and other amateur 
entertainments. The Bamboo Box is 
listed this month in our department 
“The New Books.” 


According to William A. Reilly, 
chairman of the school committee, Bos- 
ton, all teachers in the public schools of 
that city must live in Boston. Mr. Reilly 
says that the home of every permanent 
and temporary Boston teacher will be 
visited by attendance supervisors to de- 
termine which are legal residents, 
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LA 


he children enjoy 


these books. Teachers 


ask for them 


A 


—SUPERVISOR 








64 pages, each 


eighth grades; a book 
pages, each 


Each book we offer is 
guaranteed te be satis- 
factory or your money 
will be refunded. Each 
book is sold at a price 
boys and girls can af- 
ford to pay. Send mail- 
ing price for copies, or 
write for information 
concerning the series. 
All prices postpaid. 





ee were eeee 


When children are kept busy with fas- 
cinating, helpful work that they enjoy, 
the teacher saves much time and effort. 


eee e ee eeeee 


My Seatwork Book No. 1, first grade; No. 2, 
second grade, 64 pages, each 


Happy Hour Projects No. 1, first grade; 


Language Helps for Written English, 64 
pages, illustrated, second, third, fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades; a book for each grade, 
Gs 6 4n0csdcicescccc 

Sharp’s Language Practice for third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades; a book for each grade, 

ods sasetawedeu 150 

Sharp’s English Exercises for seventh and 


for each grade, 96 


More than 800,000 copies of Sharp’s 
English series were sold in 1931, 


_ WEBSTER WORK BOOKS 


elimi- 
nate waste of teachers’ and pupils’ 
time, raise the standard of work per- 
formed, create a new interest in the 
classroom, and reduce pupil failures. 
These books are based on the subject 
and not restricted to any particular text. 
That is why thousands of superintend- 
ents, supervisors, and classroom teach- 
ers select Webster workbooks and 
seatwork books year after year. Web- 
ster books are as skillfully and expertly 
prepared as the finest texts, yet they 
are offered at a price every bey and 
girl can afford to pay—a price 
cheaper than tablet paper. 


Webster Workbooks 
and Seatwork Books 
100 Titles » » Millions in use daily 


READING 


Seatwork Activities for Beginners In 
Reading, 32 pages.... 1 


ARITHMETIC 


First Grade Number Book, 64 pages... .. . 250 
Work and Play in: Numberland, second 


Pre-Primer Seatwork, 64 pages........... 20e Pe ay me ht hy Aba gi 

a ithmetic Drills and Tests, a 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages. ............: 206 book for each grade from second to eighth 
First Reader Seatwork, 96 pages.......... 250 


inclusive, tablet form, 7x10, 128 pages, 
ORNs dnb 60 0800404000enseeunneninsees 
Practical Problemsin Arithmetic, a book 
for each grade from third to eighth, inclu- 
sive, 5x714, 64 pages, each,,...... eeccees 120 


jo. 2, second grade, 64 pages, each....... 150 
Eye and Ear Fun, (workbook in phonics), 
first and second grades, 64 pages......... 250 GEOGRAPHY 
Third Grade Seatwork, 64 pages..........20e We one Near, for third or fourth grade, 
— eee ae 
Fourth Grade Seatwork, 72 pages........ 200 = Study Guide Lessons In Geography, for 
grades fifth to seventh, inclusive— 
Book |, United States, 128 pages......... 40¢ 
ENGLISH Book 11, South America, 72 pages........ 25e 
Book l11, Europe, 112 pages.............. 356 





Book IV, Asia, Africa, Australia, 72 pages .25e 
Eastern Hemisphere, 128 pages...........35¢ 
Western Hemisphere, 160 pages.......... 400 


HEALTH 


Happy Health Hours, Book 1, first 
Book 11, second grade, 64 pages, e 
My Health and Safety Book, for third or 
fourth PE, Be PRs os cbadeccecsoance 
Health Tests and Exercises, Book I, fifth 

and sixth grades; Book il, seventh and 
eighth grades, 64 pages, each 


ade; 
1 


eeeee 


eee eee eeeeee 


Regular discount on orders of $2.00 or more, plus transportation 





COMPLETE CATALOG FREE - JUST MAIL COUPON 





Gentlemen: 


in payment. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY Cc 
1808 Washington A 

St. Louis, Missouri 

0 Please send me the books I have listed, Enclosed is ¥................ : 
© Please send me your free catalog. 
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Ideas by the pageful—they are easy to use— 
you see what the pupils have done—you read 
how the teacher conducted the lesson. Many 
ideas are shown exclusively by illustrations. 
You use up-to-the-minute suggestions—no 
more doing the same old drawing lessons in 
the same old way—here are different ideas 
each issue is an answer 
“What will I do next?” 
NO PATTERNS but plenty of common sense, 
practical ideas which you can use in cut pa- 
per work, drawing, simple designs, sand tabi. 
ideas, sometimes posters, puppet shows, let- 
tering, color work, easy and inexpensive 
craft work—just the kind of ideas that you 
can use as other teachers do. 

Edited By Pedro J. Lemos, Director of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Stanford University, 


to your question, 


i 


COUPON $ 


Name 


Street 





Teach Art Successfully 


by using these les- 
sons, projects and 
new ideas which 
other teachers have 
worked out. 


10 times a year—once each 
school month — THE 
SCHOOL ARTS MAG- 
AZINE brings you 
new suggestions to 
help you in your 
teaching. 


California. Author of art teaching books, 
“The Art Teacher” and “Applied Art.” 
Here is help ready to help now. January has 
64 pages of articles and illustrations showing 
how drawing can be made interesting. 
February is a SPECIAL NUMBER on 
AMERICAN COLONIAL ARTS. Shows you 
what the early English, French, and Spanish 
Settlers brought to our country—their tools, 
weapons, costumes—just the type of teach- 
er’s reference material which you can only get 
at a museum or library. You can use this 
material in history, reading and geography. 
Special article shows how to put on a George 
Washington Exhibit in lst through 5th grades. 
Mail the coupon—begin to use this help which 
is making teaching easy for thousands of 
others. 


Sh A ee 0 ee 
HELP FROM SCHOOL ARTS 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 634 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription to begin with the JANUARY NUMBER which includes the 
SPECIAL FEBRUARY NUMBER on AMERICAN COLONIAL ARTS and the 8 following numbers. 


C} Enclosed is $3.00 (outside U.S.A. $4.00) [) Send bill for $3.00. I'll pay before March 1, 1933. 





City or town 








THE New Books 





The publishers of the books listed below 
will be glad to supply them to our readers 
at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them. 





ELEMENTARY 


TAMING THE WILD GRASSEs. 


TAKAMERE AND TONHON. 











SPENCERIAN 


THE BEST PENS THEN 
LeceD e 






















ANDBETTER #@ NOW 


Spencecian Fountain Pen 


$1.50 


14kt. solid goldnib. 
Hard iridium tip. 
The Spencerian 
smooth writing 
ease famous for 
75 years. With 
all thefeatures 
of an expen- 
sive fountain 
pen but 
eading 
the field 
in 1933 
values, 


Steel pens in 
every type of 
point. 


A sam 
trial 


special school prices. 
fountain pen (for 





Write to your school supply 
house--or direct to us—for 


(may 
be returned for credit if desired), 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


THE BamsBoo Box. 











'MID-WINTER 


HOLIDAY POSTERS 


By Louise D. Tessin 


make decorative posters. 


for cutting and mounting 


MAMMOTH IN SIZE— 
Each Poster 3 ft. long, 12 inches high 


dens and the dance—designs 
ceived in paper posters. 
provides a 


jects in which all pupils have a part. 


February. 


Price, 60c, Postpaid. 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


Chicago 





New Cut Paper Posters 
for February Holidays— 


THE 


A real step forward in artistic easy-to- 
Presenting two 
LINCOLN and two WASHINGTON post- 
ers, with printed designs of new and dif- 
ferent technique, and detail papers in ten 
colors printed with pasting outline, ready 


—“peace time” designs, brilliant and _ in- 
spiring—Lincoln on his flat boat and hew- 
ing logs; Washington in Mt. Vernon gar- 
suggesting 
the most beautiful color effects ever con- 


And remember, this one set of posters 
progressive art program for 
both the February holidays—group pro- 


Order this economical and inspirational 
set of posters now, and make it the basis 
of your art study for the whole month of 


| 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 
Atlanta 


Hoover Bros., Agt., Kansas City, Mo. 








Wortp History. A 
Revised and Simplified Edition of 
“Our Old World Background.” By 
Charles A. Beard and William C. Bag- 
ley. Illustrated. Cloth. 477pp. $1.20. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
By Eliz- 
abeth Forbes O'Hara, Ella Flagg 
Young Elementary School, Chicago. 
Illustrated by Kate Seredy. Cloth. 
77pp. 60c. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


NATURE AND SciENCE Reapers. By 


Edith M. Patch and Harrison E. 
Howe. Pictures by George M. Rich- 
ards. Illustrated. Cloth. Book One: 
“Hunting,” 169pp. 80c. Book Two: 
“Outdoor Visits,” 223pp., 84c. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
Two Little 
Red Children in Their Prairie Home. 
By Anna Williams Arnett, Author of 
“The Brother Bears and Other Sto- 
ries.” Illustrated by Dorothy Saun- 
ders. Cloth. 136pp. 70c. Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago. 


Pupr_s GumwE Book IN THE STUDY OF 


HisToRY THROUGH THE PROBLEM 
MetHop. By Hugh C. Moeller, Ex- 
tension Division, lowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls; and N. H. Ring- 
strom, Social Science Department, 
High School, Davenport, Iowa. Pa- 
per. 120pp. Wallace Publishing Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa. 

A Musical Comedy 
in Two Acts and Three Scenes. (Chi- 
nese Setting and Characters.) Book 
and Lyrics by Sarah Grames Clark. 
Music by Winifred Moore. Paper. 
72pp. Full Vocal Score and Libretto, 
$1.00. Orchestration and Stage Man- 
agers Guide Available on Rental. 
Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. 
MEASUREMENT OF ATHLETIC 
Power. Some Achievement Stand- 
ards in Track and Field Athletic 
Events for Boys from Ten to Twenty 
Years of Age. By Charles Harold 
McCloy, Research Professor of An- 
thropometry and Physical Education, 
State University of Iowa. With 19 
Tables. Cloth. 180pp. $3.00. A. S. 
Barnes & Company, Inc., New York. 


Stupy-Pertop Exercises. For Develop- 


ing Reading Skills. By Elma A. Neal, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Directing Elementary Education, San 
Antonio, Texas; and Inez Foster, As- 
sistant Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, San Antonio. 3 Books — for 
Grade Four, Grade Five, and Grade 
Six. Each: Paper-bound; 64pp. (64 
Exercises); 28c. Laidlaw Brothers, 
Inc., Chicago. 


HEALTH Stunts. By F. M. Gregg, De- 


partment of Psychology and Educa- 
tion, Nebraska Wesleyan University; 
and Hugh Grant Rowell, M.D., As- 
sistant Professor of Health Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 2 Vols. Illustrated. Bound in 
“sturdite.” Home and Community: 
264pp., 76c. Personal Health: 
320pp., 84c. Teacher’s Manual for 
Each Volume. World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
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at sont’ 


Exceptionally Realistic 


FOOD MODELS 


Breakfast - Lunch - Dinner 
(Three-fourths natural size) 
Excellent Selection of 
foods as purchased 


and ready to serve. 













Price 75c per set. 








Address 
Health Education Department 


DAIRY MEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 

11 West 42nd St., New York,N. Y, 


PLAYS 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
1933 COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


Send for this latest FREE catalogue describing 
thousands of short and full length plays, in- 
cluding latest Broadway successes. Iso a wide 
assortment of Entertainment Material for every 
occasion. 


1933 SELECTED LIST OF 
SUCCESSFUL PLAYS 


Send for this special booklet describing nearly 
two hundred plays particularly adapted and 
recommended for amateur production by high 
schools, colleges, churches, clubs, societies, etc, 


Either or both of the above booklets sent 
FREE OF CHARGE on request 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
Dept. I-2. 
25 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 




















2000000000 














We supply 
all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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To All Teachers 
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> 

; When in need of a rebuilt Typewriter, any 
‘ make, or Mimeograph, Excellogra; h, Roto- 
» speed, Neostyle, etc., or NEW Four Row Key- 
§ board Junior Model Underwood Portable 
> Typewriter $34.50, or Excelloscope Stencil 
> Tracer Picture Maker, or $6.50 to $8.98 Gelatin, 
, Clay or Film Duplicator, or Supplies for ANY 
» make Duplicator, or New rubber roller forany 
; typewriter or duplicator—the heart of ma- 
» chine, paper cutter, stapler, etc., cash or con- 
; venient monthly payment charge acct., why 
» Just write— 

> 

. 

7 

7 


Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Co. 
(Teachers Supply House for 20 Years) 
Suite T-A, 339 Fifth Ave., 


resscncmceiirtcektmen 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 








Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and omissions 
are frequently necessary because of limited 
space. A remittance of 15 cents with each 
question secures reply by private letter. 
Address all Queries to JoHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 FirtH AVENUE, S.E., CepaR Rapips, 
lowa. Teachers who desire literary assist- 
ance will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s 
announcement in the front of this issue. 








Who are the Parsees?—Kansas. 

These are the fire-worshiping fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster, living in India. 
Many leading merchants of Bombay 
and other cities belong to this group. 


How large a part of Ireland is in- 
cluded in the Irish Free State?— 
Tennessee. 

A little less than four-fifths of the 
area of Ireland is included in the Irish 
Free State. 


For what was James Buchanan Eads 
noted ?—Vir ginia. 





The outstanding work of James 
Buchanan Eads was the construction of 
the Mississippi River jetties and the | 
building of the bridge at St. Louis | 
which bears his name. 


How long have American schools 
furnished free textbooks?—lowa. 

Philadelphia was the first city in the 
United States to furnish free textbooks 
to pupils. It took this step in 1818. 
The Massachusetts legislature passed the | 


| 
| 


first state-wide compulsory free text- | 
book law, in 1884. 


How large are the average-size farms | 
in Czechoslovakia?—New York. 
Approximately seventy per cent of 
the farms in Czechoslovakia are twelve | 
acres or less in size, with about forty ; 
per cent not over five acres. Only! 
about five per cent of the farms are | 


larger than fifty acres. 


How can an amendment to the| 
United States Constitution be changed? | 
—Pennsylvania. 

An amendment to the United States 
Constitution can be changed in exactly 
the same way that it is adopted: that 
is, a new amendment must be adopted, 
repealing or modifying the one in ques- 
tion. An amendment becomes a part of 
the Constitution, and changing that 
amendment means that the Constitution 
is again amended. Article V of the 
Constitution makes provision for 
amendment and prescribes one of two 
methods: “The Congress, whenever 
two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to 
this Constitution, or, on the applica- 
tion of the legislatures of two-thirds of 
the several states, shall call a conven- 
tion for proposing amendments, which, 
in either case, shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes, as part of this 
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Urge your pupils to fight the depression with 
“PENNY PACKET SEED” GARDENS 


LACK OF FOOD.... 


PUPIL’S GARDENS. 


HELP 
HUNGRY 


not because it is scarce but because many cannot pay for it —is sapping the health of children 
and parents alike. 


. . If each pupil has even a small vegetable garden this spring —food relief for many needy 
families in your school will be accomplished so easily and cheaply that there will be no burden 
on anyone. With Penny Packet Seeds only a few cents is needed for the seed each pupil will 
require to plant such a garden. 


ENCOURAGE INDIVIDUAL HOME GARDENS ... You can accomplish wonders with individual home gardens, 


each conducted by a boy or girl, or, better still — 


ORGANIZE A SCHOOL GARDEN .. . You can do it easily. There are both practical and educational advantages 


when you are guiding and directing the efforts of your children. 


HOW GARDENS HELP... In many needy homes, children and parents can help themselves greatly if they have 


gardens through your encouragement. 


... In many prosperous homes, vegetables grown by children will be generously contributed 
for the use of needy families if you point out the possibilities. 


A free seed list will be sent you for each pupil, to be used in ordering the seeds needed. Tell us 
in the coupon below, how many pupils, (and teachers, if other teachers wish to join with you), 
tear it out and mail it to us and we will send the supply to you at once, postpaid. 
. . . Give a seed list to each pupil wishing to have a garden. Permit them to take the lists home 
so the parents may help select the seeds to be planted. Then the children can bring all their 
seed orders to you on a day to be set by you and you can send all orders to us at one time. 
Normally, we believe and urge that each child pay for the seeds he or she is to use. But in 
these hard times we can see no objection to Parent-Teacher Associations or other organiza- 
tions paying for seeds for particularly needy families if they elect to do so. 


PENNY PACKET SEEDS .. . are not new in the schools, for we have been supplying thousands of schools since 1906. 


REFERENCES...... 


In those days, the price was important so was set at a penny per packet. Later, with greater 
prosperity it did not seem so important but we continued the price. Now, in a very severe 
general depression felt all over the world, this price is again of utmost importance and because 
we have maintained it all these years we do not have to cut the quality when quality and price 


are both vital. 


Almost any superintendent, principal or teacher in the United States is familiar with our work 
and you may ask any of them about us. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED . .. We guarantee satisfaction from the use of our seeds or money paid for same 





will be refunded 


THE CHILDREN’S FLOWER MISSION 
5720 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


FAMILIES! 


. AT NO EXPENSE TO 
YOURSELF OR SCHOOL 





THE CHILDREN’S FLOWER MISSION 
5720 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


I am not familiar with your plan, so please send complete information telling me how easily | 


can help my pupils have school or home gardens. 


Constitution, when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eal states, or by conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed 
by the Congress; provided that no 
amendment which may be made prior 
to the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the Ninth 
Section of the First Article; and that 


C4 


RETURN 


I am familiar with your plan and will be pleased to distribute your complete 16-page illus. 
strated “Penny Packet Seed” Catalog for Pupils’ Gardens. Send me postpaid the following 
number of catalogs: 


THIS 


CHECK HERE 


’ Supt. [ ] 
Number of Teacher's Catalogs .......... ae 


COUPON 


TODAY 


Name of School . 
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ATRIOTISM is a top- 
ic to which you will 
probably give major 
emphasis this month, 

since in February are observed 
the birthdays of two great 
men. Special features of in- 
terest in this field include 
our Lincoln, Washington, and 
general patriotic material. 

Outstanding in the first group is our cover subject, 
“The Gettysburg Address, 1863,” by Ferris. An article 
by Eugenia Eckford, “Celebrating Birthdays,” tells how 
this painting may be of use in a dramatic activity. The 
double-page poster has a Lincoln theme, as does one of 
the blackboard decorations. On Plate III of the Picture 
Section is reproduced in full-page size a photograph of a 
statue of Lincoln as a Hoosier youth, executed by Paul 
Manship. It is America’s latest memorial to Lincoln. A 
play appears on page 47, and verse on pages 20 and 49. 
Other Lincoln features include one of the games for 
number drill contained in a short article on page 30, and 
one of the primary physical training exercises, present- 
ed on page 25. 

Among our Washington material will be found a full- 
page reproduction of a painting by Edwin A. Abbey 
showing a Valley Forge scene, and a blackboard decora- 
tion, as well as an article by Ruth E. Millard entitled 
“Seatwork Based on Washington Stories.” There are 
also a story play, several verses for program use, and two 
primary stories. 

Our general patriotic material includes a striking full- 
page poster in colors, by Norman Kent. In connection 
with the flag activity by Ida E. Paignon, one of the songs 
on page 54 will be most fitting. Training for citizen- 
ship is discussed in an article by Jane Purdy Lapham. 
Page 56 contains some United States history tests, by 
Russell L. Connelley; page 30, a short article on making 
patriotic folders; and page 35, several appropriate black- 
board decorations. 


N INTERESTING handwork feature is the mak- 

ing of plaque silhouettes, as described on page 46. 

The window decoration, shown on page 60, will also fur- 

nish an idea for a silhouette. A subject for art work 

which is stimulating to less imaginative students is pre- 

sented on page 48. “Animals in New Attire” is the sub- 

ject of a handwork article by Irene M. Stewart, and the 
calendar shows a branch of a snow-laden pine tree. 





HE keynote of Valentine 

Day activities is sounded 
in the opening’ verse on the 
page “For February Programs.” 
See the articles on pages 19 and 
§1 and the short article on page 
53 for suggestions about mak- 
ing valentines. A number-drill 
game with valentine interest is 
found on page 30. A double- 
page feature, “For February’s Special Days,” contains 
several verses for valentine programs; on page 25 is a 
song play, “My Valentine”; and a valentine game ap- 
pears on the page, “Ideas for School Parties.” 


ORK on the subject of communication (for 
which initial material was presented in our last 
issue) will receive fresh impetus as a result of children’s 
interest in addressing and mailing valentines. Therefore 
a study of the post office is most timely, and in the ar- 
ticle, “A Post-Office Activity,” by Jessica Marshall, you 
will find some good ideas. Grace E. Storm contributes 
another communication story, entitled “Sending a Tele- 
gram.” On page 21 is a verse, “The Postman,” and on 
page 52 appears the last installment of a unit on records, 
contributed by Ruby Henderson. 


N PAGE 23 is one of Ellis C. Persing’s primary sci- 
ence stories. This story is of seasonal interest, and 
is entitled “Snowfall and Glaciers.” For first-graders, 
there is a large-type story on the mink, by Lina M. Johns 
and May Averill. Ella Victoria Dobbs continues her se- 
ries for teachers who have had little formal training in 
art. This month she considers the subject of design. 
Sarah Grames Clark contributes the second of two arti- 
cles on operetta presentation. The primary unit of work 
discussed this month by Bess E. Graves is based on a first 
grade’s interest in the cafeteria. On pages 32 and 33 
appears an article on the toy orchestra, together with a 
selection for a toy orchestra. Plates V to VIII of the 
Picture Section are devoted to travel subjects, and the 
Travel Department begins on page 68,‘ This material 
offers interesting sidelights for the geography class. 
Here there is room for only the most cursory glance at 
the contents of this issue, but it may serve to indi- 
cate, in some de- 
gree, the richness . 
of the material 


in store for you. MANAGING EprTor 
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“THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS, 1863”—J. L. G. FERRIS 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, TOWER Hitt ScHOoL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


THE PICTURE 


N THIS picture, the artist tells 
us something about Abraham 
Lincoln, one of the greatest 

men that has ever lived. 

Do you know the story of the 
boy Lincoln? He spent all the time 
that he could reading. He would 
remember every new word that he 
heard or saw, and then he would find 
out what it meant. 

When he grew to be a man, he 
could express his ideas so clearly that 
people liked to hear him talk. Often 
he would debate with prominent 
men on important topics of the day. 
Then there came a time when he was 
elected president of the United 
States. 

The scene of this picture is in 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, where 
Lincoln made his famous Gettysburg 
Address. It is a very important day. 
Many people have come to honor the 
brave soldiers who died in the Civil 
War. Among them are some of the 
most prominent men of that time. 
In the picture the artist shows some 
of them. William Seward, the Sec- 


retary of State, is sitting at the ex- 
treme left. John Hay, President 
Lincoln’s secretary, is sitting back 
of Lincoln to the right. The orator 
of the day, Edward Everett, is stand- 
ing in front of the flag. 

See how quietly Lincoln stands. 
His face is strong and gentle. How 
tall he is, and what strong arms and 
fine hands he has. 

The artist planned his picture 
carefully, so that we would feel the 
importance of Lincoln’s words. 
Everything centers around him. The 
people on the platform almost form 
a circle, and at the side we see part of 
the vast audience. 

The strong lines of the stripes in 
the flag echo the sturdy lines of 
Lincoln’s figure. See, too, how the 
artist has the red in the flag echo 
through the picture. The late fall 
sky is very blue, and in the back- 
ground are the hills of Gettysburg. 

Ask your teacher to read aloud 
the speech that Lincoln made, and 
then imagine that you are hearing 
him say it. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


What kind of speech do you think 
President Lincoln is making? How 
did Ferris show us this? Are the 
people interested? 

Why did Ferris use so much gray 
and blue-black in the picture? 
What feeling do the red, blue, and 
tan give to the picture? 

What is the most important line 
direction in the picture? 

Find the lines that have echoes. 
Find the colors that have echoes. 


Fill the blanks in the following. 

The artist used red for the _______- 
and the _________, and in the ___...._.. 

This gives the picture 

President Lincoln has on a _______...- i 
suit. 

The people are seated in a... 
around President Lincoln. 

He is making his famous - ._---_-.- 





THE ARTIST 


HE tradition of American paint- 
ing has been built upon an inter- 
est in historical subjects, because 

= of the great concern of our fore- 
fathers in establishing a new nation. The 
first historical painter was Benjamin West, 
known as the father of American painting. 
Then followed John Trumbull, who has 
been called the greatest historical painter 
of America. The paintings of Gilbert 
Stuart were for the most part portraits of 
the outstanding men of Revolutionary 
times. 

In the intervening years, other American 
artists have turned to historical subjects 
for occasional inspiration, but have never 
given them their chief concern. No at- 
tempt was made to record our nation’s 
early history in pictures or to contrast the 
life of pioneer days with that of a scien- 
tific age, until Jean Léon Géréme Ferris 
found in such an objective a great chal- 
lenge. His was a mind gifted with an in- 
sight into the human qualities that have so 
large a part in the making of history, and 
an artistic understanding and ability that 
enabled him to express his ideas with paint 
and brush. 

Ferris was born in Philadelphia, in 1863, 
and grew up in an artistic atmosphere. His 
father was a painter and etcher, and his 
mother’s brothers were artists. Such as- 
sociations were a great stimulus to his 
own talent. 

It is as a historian that we shall consider 
Ferris, for except in a few cases, all his 
work was done after careful research into 
the customs.of the time depicted, the per- 
sonalities of the main characters, the cos- 
tumes, and setting, as well as the specific 
historical events. Some chroniclers have 
elected to write and publish their 
thoughts; Ferris chose to paint his. 

From 1916 until the fall of 1931, his 
series of historical pictures hung in Con- 
gress Hall, in Philadelphia, as a loan exhi- 
bition. They have since been given to 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D.C., and hang in the Arts and Industries 
Building. ‘The school children of Phila- 
delphia used to visit Congress Hall to see 
the Ferris pictures, for there they found 
their history lessons artistically presented. 
The children of Washington, D.C., now 
have this advantage. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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PRIMARY GRADES SECTION 





IVIL service examina- 
tions in the second 
grade? Yes, indeed. In 
what other way could 

we select our postmaster and 
postmen? ‘The children in the 
two second grades of Newton 
School last year decided to have 
a post office in each room, with 
mail boxes and the necessary of- 
ficials to run it. 

In October they began to 
make the post offices. Sixteen 
orange crates, it was found, 
would make a post office of a 
suitable size for schoolroom use. 
A little experimentation brought 
our best carpenters to light in a 
very short time, and they were 
soon engaged in constructing the 
building. The plans were extremely sim- 
ple. All that was necessary, according to 
the young designers, was walls and a win- 
dow. After the orange-crate structure 
was completed, it was covered with heavy 
brown paper. This was lined off into 
bricks, and the addition of a grating at the 
window gave the desired effect to the edi- 
fice; but, in case there might still be a 
doubt as to its use, the words “Post Office” 
were put above the window. 

When the building was ready to be 
used, the civil service examinations began. 
The children themselves came to the con- 
clusion that the postmen must be able to 
read, not only from readers but names and 
addresses as well. The postmen must also 
be able to write well. They would need 
arithmetic, too, to sell stamps and make 
change. In addition, they must know the 
“streets” of the room, and must be able to 
answer the following questions: Who is 
the president of the United States? Who 
is postmaster of Toledo? In what state 
do you live? 

When the postmaster, or postmistress, 
was chosen, as well as the postmen, we be- 
gan on the letter-writing. Each child in 
one second grade corresponded with one 
in the other second grade, and the letters 
were deposited in the mail boxes beside the 





A Post-Orrice ACTIVITY 


By JESSICA MARSHALL 


Principat, Newton ScHOOL, TOLEDO, OHIO 


schoolroom doors. The letters were com- 
munity products, which were worked out 
on the blackboard and then copied by each 
pupil. Often they contained an account 
of something interesting being done by 
one class, and invited the members of the 
other class to come to see or hear it. 
Sometimes they contained a puzzle or a 
riddle. The following are some of the let- 
ters that were written. 


Newton School, 

§ First Street, 

Dec. 15, 19— 
Dear Friend, 

Would you like to hear a funny story? We 
have a new girl, Bernita, who will tell it to 
you. Shall we come to your room or will you 
come to ours? When will you come? 

Good-by, 
Your Friend, 
Betty Stevenson 


Newton School 
3 Sixth Street, 
Jan. 28, 19— 
Dear Second Grader, 
Do you like to guess riddles? Here is one 
we made up. 
I have wings. 
I fly in the sky. 
I am made of steel. 
People ride in me. 
What am I? 
Your Friend, 
Everett Benson 


Letters such as these are genu- 
inely interesting to children, but 
they take time to prepare, both 
in developing the project and in 
the writing, so that only one set 
of letters was exchanged each 
week. The post office was used 
frequently, nevertheless. 

Each set of papers written as 
part of our daily work, such as 
arithmetic or spelling, was col- 
lected by the postmen and taken 
to the post office. The postmas- 
ter or postmistress of the month 
took the mail to the teacher. 
Each paper had the room address 
of the writer on it, and when it 
had been marked it was returned 
by way of the post office and 
postmen. When a postman could 
not read the address, he took the letter to 
the postmaster, who was usually able to 
decipher it. On rare occasions something 
had to be referred to the postmaster- 
general, the teacher. 

As a project, the post office was a great 
success. For one reason it was a growing 
activity. For example, we made stamps, 
cutting them from gummed paper such as 
is used by grocers. The children divided 
the strips of paper into squares, drew a 
head in profile in the center, and colored 
the whole with crayons. These stamps 
were then purchased at the post office and 
paid for with cardboard money, which al- 
so was made by the children. 

This is an activity which makes it pos- 
sible. to use children of varying talents. 
One of the carpenters, for example, is very 
poor in his school work, but was wonder- 
fully skillful in building, driving nails, 
covering walls, and doing things of a sim- 
ilar type. This afforded him the pleasure 
of being looked up to by his classmates, 
which happens so rarely in the case of slow 
pupils’ A boy who is exceptionally dull 
had been made custodian of the post office, 
and swept it out carefully each morning. 

The writing of the letters helped greatly 
in the regular school work, and we hope 
(Continued on page 76) 
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VALENTINES 


By JANE LOUISE FULTON 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIc SCHOOLS, PoRTLAND, INDIANA 


F THE many special problems that 
may be assigned to pupils during the 
school year, valentines stand out as 
one of the most distinctive. Perhaps 

this is because of the gift idea associated with 
them. Children like to give and receive presents, 
and much more interest is shown in them when 
the articles have been made by the pupils’ own 
hands. 

The valentines shown in the illustrations on 
this page were made by the pupils of a second 
grade in Portland, Indiana, under the direction 
of their teacher, Ellen A. Wood. 

The designs on the valentines decorated with 
cut paper were made of lightweight typewriter 
paper. One half of each design, such as the girl, 
house, and flower, was drawn on the blackboard 
as a guide to the children in making the cutting. 
The heart shapes were traced from patterns, and 
the designs were drawn on the folded hearts, and 
then cut. When finished, each design was 
mounted on colored construction paper, cut a 
little larger than the design, to give a contrast- 
ing margin. These cut-paper valentines were 
beautifully made. 

After the children had practiced cutting 
designs from drawings, they were able to cut 
them free-hand. One of the best methods by 
which an eye for form may be developed is 
free-hand paper cutting. This practice also 
holds great possibilities for creative design. 

The valentines with paper weaving and the 
one with the arrow were fashioned from con- 
struction paper in harmonizing colors. For the 
design in double weaving (see left column) 
the heart was folded and slits cut diagonally 
with scissors. The heart was also folded for the 
design in single weaving (see right column) and 
slits were cut horizontally with scissors. The 
slits for the arrow decoration were cut with a 
knife on an unfolded heart. 

Paper table doilies, with their lace designs, 
present many ideas for art work. Their cut- 
outs have been successfully used in designing 
costumes, favors, and place cards. The applica- 
tion of the paper doily to valentines is shown on 
this page. These valentines proved to be the 
most attractive of all to the children. 

Since many different designs can be made 
from one doily, the children had an opportunity 
for original expression. When the parts were 
cut out and a satisfactory arrangement of them 
was made, they were mounted on paper hearts 
cut from bright red construction paper. 

Through this activity the children received 
drill in drawing, paper cutting, and weaving, 
and gained a better understanding of color har- 
mony and creative design. 
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A Journey to a Party 
By Ruth E. Millard 


HE Washington family was ready 
to go to a house party. They 
would travel in a big yellow 
coach. Betty, George’s little sis- 

ter, had a new blue dress to wear. It was 
a warmi, woolly dress for the cold winter 
days. 

The fluffy wool came from one of her 
father’s sheep. The wool had been washed 
and dyed. Then it had been woven into 
cloth for Betty’s dress. Mrs. Washington 
had cut and made the dress for her little 
girl. She made it long and full, like her 
own dress, 

Betty was happy. “Oh! Mother,” she 
asked, “may I take my best slippers to 
wear with my new dress?” ‘The slippers 
were a gift from her father. 

“Yes, Betty,” replied her mother. “You 
must be careful of them. They came from 
far across the sea.” 

Betty put on her bonnet and cloak. 
George and his little brothers were wait- 
ing near the coach. They had on double 
jackets, leggings made from deerskin, and 
stout leather boots. Then Mrs. Washington 
came out. She wore her best bonnet and a 
long, warm cloak. 





“Hurry, Betty,” George called. “We 
are almost ready to go.” 

Betty sat near her mother in the coach. 
Her father and the negro servants rode on 
horseback beside the coach. “Oh! Mother,” 
Betty asked, “are we going to a party?” 

“Yes, Betty,” her mother ariswered. “It 
will be a house party. Some of your little 
friends will be there.” 

It was a long journey. The roads were 
hardly more than paths through the 
woods. What fun it was for the children. 

From the windows of the coach they 
could see squirrels scamper up the trees 
and they could watch the birds. 

At last the road widened and the coach 
moved slowly up a hill. 

“Oh, Mother,” George exclaimed, “TI see 
big chimneys through the trees.” The lit- 
tle boys awoke from their nap. In a short 
time the coach was standing in front of a 
big red brick house. 

The coach stopped, and everyone got 
out. There were many people talking and 
laughing, and dogs barking excitedly. 
Soon all were in the big, warm house. 
Bright fires crackled in the fireplaces. 
George and Betty were glad to see their 
little friends, and they had a fine time. 
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For FEBRUARY’S SPECIAL Days 





Washington’s Birthday 
By Lilian M. Jones 


(A speech of welcome.) 
To-day we honor Washington, 
The father of the nation; 
And gladly welcome you who come 
To join our celebration. 
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If I Were a Valentine 
By Kathleen Eiland 


(For very small children, to be sung to 
tune of “When I Was a Lady.”’) 
Wish I were a valentine, valentine, val- 
entine, 
Wish I were a valentine, shiny and new. 
If I were a valentine, valentine, valentine, 
I would be your valentine, loving and 
true. 


If I were a valentine, valentine, valentine, 
If I were a valentine, what would I do? 
I'd fly away, fly away, fly away, fly away, 
If I were a valentine, I'd fly to you. 


If I were a valentine, valentine, valentine, 

If I were a valentine, what would I say? 

“T love you, I love you, I love you, I love 
you,” 

If I were a valentine. that’s what I'd say, 





February’s Boys 
By Gladys Lloyd 


(This exercise is for a number of boys, 
who carry flags. The lines may be read by 
the teacher or an older pupil. The reader 
should be off stage. Holding flags erect, 
boys keep hands down at sides. At last 
line, flags are waved and boys shout “Hip! 
hip! hurray!”) 

We'd like to be real patriots brave; 

Our country we would like to save 

As Lincoln did, and Washington, 

With the great victories they won. 

But peaceful times we’re living in; 

There’s no war now to fight and win, 

And we're just four feet something tall, 

Which isn’t soldier height at all; 

But every inch of us can stand 

Up straight for our loved flag and land, 

And serve them as such small boys may, 

And shout for them, “Hip! hip! hurray!” 
(Boys leave stage, waving flags.) 


MARCHING SONG 


Worps By R. LL. STEVENSON 


Music By BERNARD WERT 


ce 





Bring the comb and play up- on 


it! March-ing, here we 


Wil - lie 


come! 





Bring the comb and play up-on it!March-ing,herewe come! 


Marching tempo 





Two groups of children are necessary, 
the singers, who play the part of a band, 
and the marchers, preferably a group of 
smaller children. The singers are divided 
into three sections, in order to carry out 
the three-part, round form of the song. 


Bring the comb and play up - on it! March-ing, 


All action is performed by the marchers. 
[For complete action, see the poem, 
“Marching Song,” by Stevenson, of which 
the first stanza is given here. ] 

The marchers are provided with paper 
hats and such properties as are mentioned 
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Johnny’s Valentine 
By Elizabeth Sharp 


(To be sung to the tune of “Here We 
Go round the Mulberry Bush.”) 
Johnny had a valentine, 
A valentine, a valentine. 
Johnny had a valentine, 
Just to give away. 

(Children form a circle. Johnny is in 
the center. Others join hands and skip 
around to the right.) 





Johnny gave his valentine, 
His valentine, his valentine. 
Johnny gave his valentine 
To a little friend. 

(Those in the circle stand still and clap 
their hands. While they sing the last two 
lines, Johnny suits action to words.) 

His partner took the valentine, 
The valentine, the valentine. 
His partner took the valentine 
With a little curtsy. 

(Those in circle continue clapping. 
Johnny faces partner. Both stand on left 
foot and swing right foot in front of left. 
Repeat, standing on right foot, and so on. 
At end, partner curtsies; Johnny bows.) 
Then the partners skipped away, 

Skipped away, skipped away. 
Then the partners skipped away, 
Skipped far away. 

(Partners join hands and skip away. All 

take partners and do likewise.) 
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The Valentine 
By Kathleen Eiland 


(For a very small child.) 
Big Brother and Sister gave Mother 
Pretty valentines like this. 
(Holds up a valentine.) 
But Mother liked my valentine best, 
For I gave her a great, big kiss! 
(Runs off stage.) 





at 


Pretty Valentine 
By Ada Clark 


(To be sung to the tune of “Lightly 
Row.”) 
Valentine, Valentine, 
Pretty little Valentine, 
You I send to my friend, 
Pretty Valentine. 





Yes, I send this valentine 
To a little friend of mine 
Just to cheer one so dear, 
Pretty Valentine. 


Valentine, Valentine, 
Pretty little Valentine, 
You may go love to show, 
Pretty Valentine. 












DL. 


Wil-lie cocks his high-land bon-net, John-nie beatsthe drum. 


' lane, 





here we come! 


in the poem. On the first note of the 
song, the marchers make their appearance, 
carrying themselves stiffly, like wooden 
soldiers. They march around in a circle 


in front of the singers. As the end of the 
last stanza approaches the marchers exit. 


DC. 





Wil -lie cocks his high-land bon-net, John-nie beats the drum. 


The singers should begin the number 
very softly, gradually increase to full 
voice, and, at the conclusion, diminish in 
volume. This gives the effect of a band 
that approaches, passes, and finally dies 
away in the distance. 
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A Real Surprise 
By Ruth E. Millard 


NE day Betty Washington and 
her little brothers were play- 
ing under the pine trees. They 
heard a boat whistle down the 

river. George called, “Betty, Betty, a big 
boat is coming.” 

The children ran toward the wharf. 
Through the trees they could see the big 
white sails of a boat. 

When they reached the wharf, they 
hurried to where Mrs. Washington stood. 
There was a crowd waiting at the wharf, 
and little negro children came running 
from every direction. 

Mrs. Washington said to George, “Will 
you please take these letters to your fa- 
ther? He wants to send them on the 
boat.” 

Soon the boat stopped. Then the wharf 
was a busy place. Negroes were getting 
ready to load tobacco on the boat. 

Betty and the little boys did not go near 
the boat. They kept close to their mother. 
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Suddenly Betty tugged at her mother’s 
sleeve, as George rushed up to them. 

“Mother,” he said, “someone has come 
on the boat. Guess who.” 

Mrs. Washington was surprised to see a 
tall young man. “Why! it is Lawrence, 
home from England.” 

The children were happy to see their big 
brother. He brought a picture book for 
George, pretty buckles for Betty’s slip- 
pers, and presents for all the family. 





The Postman 
By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


His letter bag upon his back, 

Through wintry wind and summer’s heat, 
The faithful postman, day by day, 

Passes up and down the street. 


The people greet him at every door, 
With welcoming word and friendly face, 
Waiting for a package or a picture card, 
Or a letter sent from a far-off place. 


Through farm and village and busy town, 
Faithful he goes upon his way, 

With sturdy courage and cheerful heart, 
The call of duty to obey. 
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SNOWFALL AND GLACIERS 


By ELLIS C. PERSING 


ASSISTANT PRroresson OF NaTurRAL ScrENCE, ScHOoL oF EpucaTION, WESTERN Reserve UNiversity, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MAGINE girls and boys making 
snowballs in the summer time. 
How hard it would be to find the 

snow! At the North and South Poles 
there is snow the whole year, but those 
places are far away. 

In our country there is snow on the 
high mountains throughout the year. 
If you climb a mountain in one of our 
national parks, even on a hot day, you 
are likely to travel through a snow- 
storm. 

Snow is merely one chapter in the 
story of water. When the clothes dry 
on wash day, the air is taking up the 
water. The water in the air is like a 
gas. It is called water vapor. This 
vapor must be changed to rain, ice, or 
snow before you can see it. 

Sometimes, when the air is cooled 
to freezing, the water in it changes to 
tiny snowflakes. These grow into 
larger snowflakes and fall to the earth. 





have 


Snowflakes many beautiful 
shapes (see illustrations) . 

A single snowflake is lighter than a 
feather, yet a great number of them 
together make walking difficult. Peo- 
ple use snowshoes, skis, or sleds to go 
over the snow. Automobiles are unable 
to travel in very deep snow. Snow- 
plows are used to clear the highways. 
The western railroads have built snow- 
sheds for many miles over the tracks 
to keep off the great piles of snow that 
fall in the winter. 

Most snow melts when the warm 
days of spring come. The water that 
does not soak into the ground makes 
small streams. ‘These join to make 





PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE, INC, 
A Fantastic GLACIER FORMATION 


larger ones. Farther down the valley 
the streams form a brook, which flows 
into a river. Some of the river water 
is taken up by the sun and is changed 
to water vapor, which later falls as 
snow. ‘This story goes on year after 
year—snow changing to water and 
water to snow. 

In the high mountains the great piles 
of snow do not begin to melt until 
summer. These places, where the snow 
does not entirely disappear, are called 
snow fields. Here glaciers are formed. 
The top snow melts. As the water 





soaks into the mass of snow it freezes. 
The snow soon changes to grains of ice, 
like coarse salt. Perhaps in the spring 
you have seen such grains in a snow- 
bank by the roadside. 

When masses of snow and ice move 
slowly downward, they are called 
glaciers. They do not move so fast 


as streams of water. Glaciers travel 
from several inches to one hundred 
feet a day, but most of them do not 
move more than three or four feet in 
one day. The great weight of the 
glacier passing over the embedded 
rocks grinds some of them into bits as 
fine as flour. 

Year after year the glacier digs its 
bed deeper and deeper. This work is 
done slowly and silently, but it never 
ceases. So, besides ice and snow, the 
glacier carries in its stream pieces of 
rock and earth and many large 
bowlders. 

Farther down the mountainside the 
glacier ends. Coming from it is a 
stream of water, which looks milky be- 
cause of the ground-up rock in it. 
Again the story goes on—water chang- 
ing to snow, ice, the glacier, and back 
again to water. In this way snow 
melts from the mountain tops. 





Perhaps some day you will see a 
glacier in one of our national parks. 


THINGS To Do 


1. Place some new-fallen snow- 
flakes on a piece of black cloth and 
look at them with a reading glass. 

2. Ona coldinight pour water on a 
small mound of packed snow. Look at 
it in the morning, to see what change 
has taken place. 

3. Look for grains of ice in a snow- 
bank that has partly thawed and frozen 
again. 

4. Find pictures of snow and ice on 
mountains. 


5. Draw a picture of a snowstorm. 
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SEATWORK BASED ON WASHINGTON STORIES 


ForRMERLY, TEACHER, PusLic ScHoots, West ALLIs, WISCONSIN 


By RUTH E. MILLARD 











Copy these sentences. Put the 
right word in each sentence. Look 
below the sentences for the words 
you need. 

1. George Washington had a 
new __. 

2. He named his pony 

3. The little boy rode to 

4. Uncle Ben went with 

§. George liked to watch the 


6. The birds sang sweet songs in 
the : 

7. The children played games in 
the 

8. The schoolhouse was very 


9. It was made of 


him pony small 
Hero squirrels _ trees 
school = woods logs 








Copy the sentences. Draw pic- 
tures to fill in the blanks. 

1. The 

2. Betty was asleep in 

3. The mother called to the lit- 


ree was shining. 


4. Soon Betty ran down the 


§. The children had breakfast. 
6. There was a bright 
in the fireplace. 
7. George went to ride his 
8. Betty looked out of the 


9. She saw her father waiting. 
10. Betty ran to get her 
and cloak, 





Copy the sentences. Put the 
right group of words in each sen- 
tence. Look below the sentence 
for the word you need. 

1. Ferry Farm was on 

a high hill 
in the book 


far away 


2. George and Betty liked 
down the road 

the big house 

on a chair 


3. Sometimes the children saw 


by the tree 
ran away 
a big boat 
4. Jack and Sam were 
little girls 
little boys 
a little pony 
§. The children liked to play 


on the table 
in the attic 
blue sky 
6. The house hada... 
big porch 
in the door 
the big horse 
7. Around the house’ were 
on the chair 
some pine trees 


in the box 
8. Mrs. Washington had a pretty 


some sheep 
in the trees 
flower garden 


Three answers are given below 
each question. Write the correct 
answer for each question. 

1. What gave the people light? 

There was a big yard. 
They had candles. 
Betty was a little girl. 

2. How did the children keep 
warm? 

Betty played outside. 
George was a big boy. 
They had a warm fire. 

3. Where was the warm fire? 
It was in the fireplace. 
She saw her doll. 
Jack sat in a chair. 

4. What did they burn in the 

fireplace? 
The house was big. 
They called it Ferry Farm. 
The people used wood. 








Write in each blank a word that 
belongs to the group. Look below 
the groups for the words needed. 

1. cup, saucer, 

. knife, fork, 

man, lady, _. 

boots, slippers, 

bonnet, cloak, 

bed, chair, 

house, barn, 

goose, turkey, 

bear, deer, 

bread, fish, 

shoe fox 

table 
meat 


plate 
child 


edt ae oR ok alt ole a 
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schoolhouse 
dress 


duck 
spoon 
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EXERCISES IN PHYSICAL [RAINING 


By DORIS T. HAYNES. 


SUPERVISOR OF PHysICAL TRAINING, PuBLic SCHOOLS, WeEsT SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


AND FLORANCE B. WIGHT 


PrincipaL, AMOSTOWN SCHOOL, WEsT SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


EpiroriAL Note: More lessons in this 
series will appear in a later issue. 


LEssoON ELEVEN 


1. With musical accompaniment. 
a) March and clap with music. 
b) Skip. 
c) March; clap on every other beat. 
d) Tiptoe run. 
e) Normal march. 
2. Arms forward raise; deep knee bend. 
3. Chopping Wood. Clasp hands over 
left shoulder; feet apart. Chop wood 
without bending knees. Make clucking 
sound to represent ax hitting wood. Clasp 
hands over right shoulder and repeat 
chopping exercise. 
4. Story Play—Little Bo-Peep. 
a) Circle formation; children slowly 
walk around the circle looking for 
the lost sheep, singing, 
“Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep, 
And can’t tell where to find them, 


Leave them alone, and they’ll come 
home,” 
b) Children put hands behind back, 
and wave them, singing, 
“Wagging their tails behind them.” 
Music for this song can be found in 
Most Popular Mother Goose Songs, pub- 
lished by Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. P 
5. Game—Jump the Stick. Use the 
standing jump, and have the children run 
around the room. Raise the stick a little 
each time. Those who fail are seated. 


LEssoN TWELVE 


1. With musical accompaniment. 
a) March and clap. 
b) Normal march; swing arms far 
outward. 
c) Run on toes. 
2. Sawing Wood. Put foot on chair. 
Push arms down, then up. Say “buzz” at 
each complete movement of arm. 


My VALENTINE 


Worps anv Music spy HELEN EMILY 


THIS song may be used as a game. The 
children form a circle. One is chosen to 
hold the valentine. To the rhythm of the 
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mt Moderato 





music he walks around the inside of the 
circle, while the others sing. At the words, 
“Take it,” he stops, faces another child, 
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3. Jump four times on left foot. Jump 
four times on right foot. Jump eight 
times on both feet at once. 

4. Story Play—George Washington and 
the Cherry Tree. 

a) Run out to cherry tree. 

Each two rows run around one row 
of seats. 

b) Look up at cherry tree. 

Head backward, look up. Turn head 
right and left, look up. 

c) Cut down the cherry tree. 
Swing ax in both hands high over 
right shoulder. Chop lower part of 
tree, bending body forward as ax 
comes down to tree. Repeat several 
times, until tree falls. 

d) The tree falls down. 

Bend body forward from waist; arms 
swinging forward, then down. Relax. 
e) Sorry for cutting down tree. 
Breathe in deeply and breathe out, 
saying “Oh,” and shaking head. 


SNYDER 


and offers the valentine. This child takes 
it, and repeats the action of the game. The 
first child replaces him in the circle. 
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val - en - tine? is a 


heart 


I have |made for you; Take it, 
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Val - en -| tine, please do: 
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SELF-HELP IN THE FIELD OF DegsIGN~—I 


By ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS 


Proressor or Appiiep Art, UNIVERSITY OF Missouri, COLUMBIA, MissouRI 


DO not know a thing about design, 
and I am sure some of my pupils will 
discover that they know more than I 
do.” So said one teacher who was 
very successful in teaching general sub- 
jects, but whose training did not include 
work in any phase of art. This article is 
written for those who have had a similar 
experience. 
We often use the word, “design,” to im- 
ply a decoration only, as a design on a book 
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Fig. I 


cover. Also, in our thinking, we com- 
monly separate pictures which portray ob- 
jects in their natural form from patterns 
which are composed of abstract shapes or 
objects in conventionalized form. 














Fig I 





On close study, we would find that the 
artist plans, or designs, his landscape paint- 
ing, let us say, quite as definitely as he 
plans his decorative patterns. There are 
rules of arrangement which apply equally 
to both. Since these rules are more evi- 
dent, and may be more simply expressed, 
in decorative patterns, the study of design 
as exemplified in such patterns offers an 
appropriate starting place for the mastery 
of certain fundamental principles used 
either consciously or unconsciously by all 
of us every hour of the day. 

It may be said quite truly that in all our 
waking hours we are using or abusing the 
fundamental laws forming the basis of 
that order and refinement which we call 
beauty. There is not a single act in the 
day which might not have been performed 


more or less beautifully than was the case. 
Good or poor taste is shown in the choice 
of proportions, the proper balance, and 
the harmony in the details of arrangement 
which made up the event in question. 

People leave a personal impress upon the 
places they inhabit. Any room looks bet- 
ter or worse almost immediately after 
someone has entered and moved a chair or 
two, laid down a parcel, flung aside a 
wrap, placed a flower, or performed any 
act whereby the relationship of one object 
to another in the room is changed. 

The change in effect is because of our 
obedience to the laws of design. These 
laws are not superficial rules devised by a 
few artists and offered to those who choose 
to learn and apply them. They are the 
fundamental laws of the universe. The 
sensitive nature of the artist makes him 
more conscious of them, and to him we 
are indebted for their analysis and formu- 
lation; but they enter, none the less, into 
the activities of all, whether they live in 
beauty or in ugliness. 

In the light of these facts, it is most im- 
portant that our teaching shall make chil- 
dren sensitive to the laws of beauty and 
shall stimulate a desire to live in harmony 
with them. These points must be given 
increased emphasis both in the training of 
teachers and in the schoolroom. 

The problems below are offered in the 
hope that they may encourage the study 
of these laws of beauty as they appear in 
simple examples. The benefit to the stu- 
dent will be in direct proportion to the 
thoughtfulness of the study. One might 
make many hasty designs, one little better 
than another, or copy accurately many 
good designs without considering their 
meaning, and in neither case accomplish 
anything worth while. On the other hand, 
a few examples seriously studied, a few at- 
tempts carefully criticized, may develop a 
clearer understanding of design principles, 
even though the actual products have no 
great merit. 

Following are materials needed to carry 
out the problems given in this study. 

A supply of transparent paper. 

A supply of thin paper. 

A supply of cross-sectioned manila pa- 
per in half-inch and quarter-inch squares. 

A set of peg printing sticks. (A small 
box containing sticks and moist color pads 
may be purchased for 15 cents from a 
school supply house.) 


A box of colored crayons, a broad- 
nibbed pen, and a stick of soft charcoal. 

A collection of examples of design gath- 
ered from any available source. They 
should show surface patterns, borders and 
corners, designs in squares, circles, trian- 
gles, and a variety of other shapes, and 
should be mounted on separate sheets. 

The problems given here are grouped to 
exemplify definite principles. Since each 
problem will involve several principles, all 
work should be kept for repeated exami- 
nation and comparison. As the study pro- 
ceeds and ideas become clearer, the earlier 
problems should be repeated. 


PROBLEMS FOR THE TEACHER 


Principle of repetition— | 

Problem I. Using cross-sectioned pa- 
per and printing sticks, make up a number 
of surface patterns each in a single color. 
Let each pattern cover a space not less 
than six inches square. Vary patterns by 
skipping spaces and by using intersections 
of lines, as well as spaces. 

Follow this with similar patterns, using 
a square stick only; then both round and 
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square sticks. Vary still further by com- 
bining other shapes and by introducing a 
second color. Use color harmonies learned 
in preceding studies. (See the issues of 
the Instructor for October and No- 
vember, 1932.) 


Problem II. Select one of your most 


pleasing patterns and make several border 
(Continued on page 78) 
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THE Minx The mink can swim very well. 
It catches fish. 
By LINA M. JOHNS anp MAY AVERILL It eats frogs and clams, too. 
TeacHers, Pusiic ScHoots, DopcEviLLeE, Wisconsin When a mink is not hungry, 


it goes to sleep. 


The mink is a wild animal. When it wakes, it goes hunting. 


It has brown fur, It may visit a chicken house. 


with a white spot under its chin. Then the farmer loses 


It is not much larger than a cat. some chickens. 


Its legs are short. The mink’s home is in a hole 
It walks with its back humped up. in the rocks, or in an old log. 
It can run fast. Grass and leaves make a good bed 
The mink lives near the water. for the mink. 
It finds part of its food Sometimes there are feathers 
in streams and ponds. to help make the nest soft. 


(1) (2) 











In the spring the mother mink 
has some babies. 

They live in the soft nest. 

They stay with the mother 
through the summer. 

In the fall they are grown up. 

They go away and make homes 
of their own. 




















Norte To THE TEACHER: The only difficult words in this story, ac- 
THE Mink LIvEs NEAR THE WATER cording to the Gates word list, are chin, clam, fall, humped, lose, mink, 


(3) (4) 
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YouNG LINCOLN AT WoRK— 


THIS poster, showing the artist’s conception of 
a characteristic scene of Lincoln’s young man- 
hood, offers a fine opportunity for stimulating 
creative expression. Call the attention of the 
class to the sweeping, curved line of the back- 


ground. This gives the impression that the cabin 
and adjoining buildings stand on a slope of 
ground. A possibility for splendid decorative 
effect lies in the row of trees crossing the slope. 
The trees suggest that the right background 
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may be treated as woodland. Explain to the 
class that the dark accents shown in the head of 
Lincoln and in the wedge in the log serve to 
draw attention to the figure and objects in the 
foreground; and that the unfinished lines near 











A FEBRUARY POSTER 


the log and around the cabin (which is authen- 
tic) represent respectively chips and grass. After 
a consideration of such points as these just men- 
tioned, the poster may be developed either in 
line, as given here, or in areas of flat color. 
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Find the Answers 


How can civics topics be adapt- 
ed to primary grades? (See p. 18) 
How may history and seatwork 
be combined? (See p. 24) 
What is a most effective way of 
teaching proper diet? (See p. 36) 
How can February’s art lessons 
be timely? (See pp. 28; 35) 
How may color harmony and 
original design be applied to sea- 
sonal handwork? (See p. 19) 
How can the making of cloth 
portraits become an_ interesting 
school activity? (See p. 31) 
Participation in what musical 
activity will bring enjoyment to 
the entire school? (See p. 32) 




















Fun with Spools 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Primary children find empty spools of 
all shapes and sizes most interesting. One 
teacher has a large and varied collection 
obtained by asking the children to_bring 
empty spools from home. She colored 
them in various shades, making them more 
attractive, and useful in teaching color. 
Learning numbers, too, is an interesting 
process when gaily colored spools are the 
objects to be counted. 

Many possibilities for seatwork may be 
worked out with a box of spools. Chil- 
dren like to string them on shoe strings, or 
use them to build towers, fences, and the 
like, while older ones can contrive all 
kinds of toys from them. 

Empty spools have game possibilities as 
well. Little children enjoy rolling them to 
each other across the play table, and they 
like to build towers with spools. 

“Hidden Spools” is jolly. One child 
hides a number of spools about the room. 
The others hunt for them. The one find- 
ing the most is the winner. 

“Spool Roll” is fun, too. A number of 
children compete to see which one can 
first roll his spool across the room in pre- 
scribed fashion. A piece of string reach- 
ing from one side of the room to the other 
is laid on the floor in front of each con- 
testant. The strings should be parallel, 
with plenty of space left between them so 
that there will be room to roll the spools. 
If a spool rolls off the string it must be 
taken back and the rolling begun over. 
The children will soon see that the most 
progress can be made by rolling a spool a 
very little at a time. 
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THINGS 
To Do 


“Spool in the Circle” is played as fol- 
lows. Outline a circle on the floor and 
mark a goal line some distance from it. 
Each child should have a like number of 
spools of the same color. The players take 
turns rolling their spools from the goal 
line, trying to get as many spools into the 
circle as possible. The one having the 
most spools in the circle at the end of the 
game is the winner. If a spool in the circle 
is knocked out by another spool, it does 
not count. 

A top which will spin very well can be 
made by inserting a round stick, pointed 
at one end, through the opening of a 
spool. The stick should fit tightly into the 
hole and should extend a little at each end. 
By placing the pointed end on the floor 
and twirling the other end, the top will 
spin merrily. Children can compete with 
one another to see whose top will spin the 
longest. 


Games for Number Drill 
By Effie S. Shaver 


CutTtinc Down THE TREE 


On the blackboard is drawn a cherry 
tree covered with cherries. On each cherry 
is a number combination. The child who 
is able to pick all the cherries (answer all 
the combinations correctly) is given a pa- 
per hatchet with which he pretends to cut 
down the tree. Every child will strive to 
get an opportunity to play this réle. 


AN AIRPLANE RIDE 


Place a series of flash cards on the wall, 
or write number combinations on the 
blackboard, and tell the pupils that they 
may each take an airplane ride. The faster 
a pupil can give the answers to the combi- 
nations, the faster the airplane is going. 
If the wrong answer is given, it is an acci- 
dent to the airplane, and the pupil must 
come to the ground for repairs, letting 
another child go for a ride. 


VALENTINE FLASH CARDs 


Heart flash cards in white with red 
numbers, or vice versa, may be used for 
this game. A paper clip is attached to each 
card. A string is stretched across the room, 
low enough for each child to reach easily. 
Every heart to which he gives the correct 
answer he attaches to the string. The game 
is to see who will get the greatest number 
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of cards on the string. Each child may be 
given a certain number of cards at the be- 
ginning of the game; or, one set may be 
used by taking the cards from the string 
after each play. 


SPLITTING RalILs 


A large pile of logs is drawn on the 
blackboard. On each log is written a 
number combination. The child is given 
a paper ax instead of a pointer. When he 
gives the correct answers to the combina- 
tions, he is splitting logs for rails. 


A Patriotic Folder 
By Ruth Miles 


February stories have an added interest 
when inclosed in an attractive folder such 
as this one. It is made by folding in half 
a piece of gray paper, 714 by 9 inches, 
and decorating it with cut-paper shapes. 
At the center, three concentric circles of 
red, white, and blue are pasted, one on an- 
other. The red circle is used on top. On 
it is pasted the head of Washington, cut 
from a two-cent stamp. Paper ribbons of 
red, white, and blue are pasted between 
the blue and the white circle, for stream- 
ers. In each corner is mounted a red 
square, with a blue one partly over it. The 
cover is tied with a red string. 

If a Washington program or a patriotic 
program of any kind is to be given, this 
decoration makes a very suitable one for 
a program cover, while the center design 
makes a good usher’s badge. 
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ANIMALS IN New ATTIRE 


By IRENE M. STEWART 


TEACHER OF ART, OLtive GRAMMAR SCHOOL, OLIVE, CALIFORNIA 


E LEARNED from a news- 
paper picture section that 
one of the latest fads is to 
have portraits cut from 

cloth of various weaves and colors. The 
children wanted to make cloth animal pic- 
tures. Since the animals were to be not 
more than nine by twelve inches in size, 
we decided to use cloth with a small all- 
over pattern. The children had studied 
all-over patterns, and so were familiar 
with them. They brought from home 
scraps of calico, gingham, and outing 
flannel having all-over patterns. 

The animals were first drawn on manila 
paper with chalk. They were kept simple 
by using only the important lines. When 
the paper animals had been cut out, paste 








was spread evenly over one side of each 
one, and the cloth was laid on the paste. 
(If a piece of scratch paper is placed on 
the cloth and rubbed with the side of a 
pencil, the cloth will stick better and be 
smoother.) The edges of the cloth were 
carefully trimmed off. The animals were 
then put under a press to dry. 

The next day eyes, mouths, noses, ears, 
and so on, were drawn on the figures with 
crayons. Some of the children preferred 
to leave their animals plain. Each child 
selected a harmonizing piece of construc- 
tion paper and pasted his animal on it. 
The animals were again put under a press 
and left until thoroughly dry. 


An effective border may be made of the 
unmounted animals. To make circus ani- 
mals, use cardboard instead of paper and 
paste the cloth on both sides of it. These 
animals stand if mounted on small blocks 
of wood. Cut a slot about one-half inch 
deep in each block and insert the animal’s 
feet in it. 

Cloth in all-over patterns can be used to 
make other things besides animals, such as 
landscapes, heads, flowers, and clothes for 
figure drawings. Decorations for boxes 
and book covers can also be of cloth. 

Making these animals proved not only 
enjoyable but very economical. If chil- 
dren are given something new to do, their 
interest is immediately stimulated and 
new creative expression often results, 
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THE Toy ORCHESTRA IN THE RURAL SCHOOL 


By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


CHAIRMAN OF Toy OrcHeEsTrRAS, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Music CLUBS 


USIC in the rural school is 
either an annoyance or an 
asset, a failure or a factor. 
One of the most effective 

agents on the positive side is a toy orches- 
tra. Call it a rhythmic orchestra, if you 
prefer, or a rhythm band; only let the 
children organize one and play in it! 

It is next to impossible to find songs that 
will be suitable for an entire group in a 
rural school to sing. A toy orchestra of- 
fers a musical activity that is, above all, a 
unifying project. In it there is work that 
is easy enough for beginners and interest- 
ing enough for upper-grade pupils. 

To some of these older pupils, the idea 
of singing is almost distressing. For them, 


attempting to sing in a small group where 
the individual voices will stand out and be 
distinguishable is a trial to which they 
should not be subjected. 

However, they should not be debarred 
from all musical training. In a toy or- 
chestra the idea of shyness, of inferiority, 
or of inability will be lost in the happy 
experience of ensemble work. ‘The boy 
whose tones are inclined to croak is often 
one of the keenest and most appreciative 
players. He will follow a score accurately 


AuTHor’s Note: In the part for the tambourine, 
given below, R indicates a rap of the tambourine and 
S indicates a shake. In the part for the xylophone, on 
the next page, the small letters indicate the lower 
octave and the capital letters, the upper octave. 

Letters about toy-orchestra work should be addressed 
to Miss J. Lilian Vandevere, 64 Wyoming Road, New- 
tonville, Massachusetts. 


OuR ORCHESTRA 


and add his tinkle or beat at the exact 
moment when it should be heard, and 
with gratifying zest. He should be given 
a musical experience in which he can find 
pleasure, a sense of power, and the thrill- 
ing feeling that he has a part in a musical 
production. 

Because school budgets are being pared, 
the first and very pertinent query is 
“What equipment do we need?” The 
equipment is simple, and comparatively 
inexpensive. The instruments in common 
use are rhythm sticks, wood blocks, bells, 
triangles, jingle sticks (or tambourines), 
cymbals, and drums. To these may be 
added such instruments as bird whistles, 
xylophones, and castanets. 
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1. “Lis - ten,’ say the bells, ‘‘while we ring, We will mark out the time and the swing of the rhyme. 
PIANO 2. “Lis - ten,’ say the light rhythm _ sticks. “We will lend you the snap of our crisp lit- tle rap, 
3. ““Lis- ten,” says the gay tam-bou-rine. “Hear the tune I can make with a rap and a_ shake; 
4. ‘Lis - ten,"’ says the drum, ‘‘whileI _ beat. You will hear what I say as you march, marcha - way, 
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These instruments are not toys in the 
sense that they are playthings, or of flimsy 
quality. They are real instruments of per- 
cussion. The word, “toy,” is used in the 
sense of the orchestra’s being small or in 
miniature. Long ago the toy orchestra 
developed from a pleasing part of a kin- 
dergarten schedule into a definite musical 
project, well planned, well graded, and 
deserving of a place in the musical scheme 
of things. 

A modest outfit for about twenty play- 
ers can be bought for less than ten dollars. 
This set may be elaborated by choosing 
instruments of better quality, and by in- 
cluding the additional instruments listed 
above. Once a simple start is made, mon- 
ey for new instruments may be obtained 
through public performances, or perhaps 
from parent-teacher associations. Often 
children become so interested in the work 
that they buy instruments themselves. 

If expense is an item which has to be 
considered, the older pupils may help 
to make instruments. Half-inch wooden 
doweling for rhythm sticks may be bought 
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by the foot, cut into ten-inch lengths, and 
then stained or lacquered. Horseshoes or 
steel bars may be substituted for triangles. 
Glasses of water filled to different heights 
will make a good xylophone. Label the 
row of glasses from: 1 to 8 and experiment 
until a complete octave is obtained. The 
less water in the glass, the lower the tone 
will be. Put the glass giving the lowest 
tone on the left. To produce tone, tap the 
glasses with a pencil or a metal-edged 
ruler. 

Suggested combinations of instruments 
for groups of various sizes are as follows. 


For 12-piece orchestras—2 pairs of 


rhythm sticks; 2 pairs of jingle sticks, one 
stick to a pupil; 2 triangles; 1 pair of 
cymbals; 2 bells; and 1 drum. 

For 15-piece orchestras—add to the 12- 
piece orchestra 1 tone block and 2 bells. 

For 20-piece orchestras—add to the 15- 
piece orchestra 1 triangle, 2 bells, and 1 
pair of jingle sticks. 

For 25-piece orchestras—add to the 20- 
piece orchestra 2 tambourines, 2 bells, and 
1 tone block. 
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There are simple picture scores in which 
the rhythm is indicated by small pictures 
of the instruments. The youngest begin- 
ners can follow these. There are several 
collections in which the music is to be 
taught by rote. Other scores have the 
rhythm written out in lines of note values, 
such as are given here. These scores often 
have a part for the teacher (piano), and 
individual scores for each instrument. 
The piano part frequently is so easy that 
a teacher with very limited musical ability 
can play it. When the players have their 
own scores to follow, they feel very pro- 
fessional and independent. 

If a phonograph is available, there are 
many 75-cent records which are especially 
adapted for this work. Some of these rec- 
ords may be used with the collections for 
rote work; others, with printed scores. 

There are also on the market at least 
three manuals for teachers explaining in 
detail how to organize and train a toy or- 
chestra. The main requisite for leading 
such work is a sense of rhythm. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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SENDING. A [ELEGRAM 


By GRACE E. STORM 


ASSISTANT Proressor QF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE winter that Jerry Brown was 
ten years old his father had to 
make an important decision. Mr. 
Brown had been offered a good 

position in Chicago. Chicago was many 
miles away from the little town in South 
Carolina where the Browns were living. 
Mother and Father and 
Jerry did not want to leave 
their old home. They 
talked and talked about it, 
and could not make up 
their minds. 

One day Father came 
hurrying home from the 
office. He waved a letter 
to Mother and Jerry, who 
were watching for him at 
a front window. 

“Mother, we must de- 
cide now about going to 
Chicago to live,” he said. 
“The company there 
wants my answer imme- 
diately.” 

So that day Mother and 
Father and Jerry decided 
that they would move to 
Chicago. 

“If you will excuse me, 
I shall go to my study and 
plan just what I want to 
say to the head of the company,” said 
Father. 

“When you have the letter written, may 
I go with you to mail it?” Jerry asked. 

“T am not going to write a4fetter, Jerry. 
The company wants to know by to-night 
whether or not I am coming. A letter 
would not reach them until the day after 
to-morrow, and that would be too late.” 

“Then how are you going to let them 
know?” asked Jerry. 

“T shall send a telegram,” said Father. 
“You may go with me to the telegraph 
office if you wish.” 

It was not long before Father and Jerry 
were ready to start. As they walked along, 
Jerry asked his father why a telegram went 
so much faster than a letter. Father tcld 
him that a telegram was sent over wires 
by electricity. 

When they arrived at the telegraph of- 
fice, Father went to a tall desk. There 
were pads of paper on the desk. Several 
pencils were fastened to the desk by small 
chains. Father tore off a sheet of paper 
and wrote out the message he wished to 





send. When he had finished, he showed 
this message to Jerry: “Accept position. 
Shall arrive on Monday. Letter of expla- 
nation follows.” 

“Count the words, Jerry,” said Father. 

“There are ten words,” Jerry an- 
nounced, after a careful count. 

“That is right. I should 
have to pay more if my 
message ran over that 
number. Now let’s have 
the telegram sent.” 

Father and Jerry stood 
before a long desk. The 
operator was busy. He sat 
before an instrument that 
clicked and clicked. He 
was receiving a message, 
which he wrote on a type- 
writer. The instrument 
was a receiving set, or 
sounder, Father told Jerry. 

“Do you mean, Father, 
that those little clicks are 
words and that the opera- 
tor knows what the clicks 
mean?” asked Jerry. 

“The clicks represent 
the message in code. Each 
little click or combination 
of clicks is a letter, not a 
word, and the operator 
knows what each click means, just as you 
know the alphabet letters.” 

“Do you know the code, Father?” 

“IT know some of the letters of the 
Morse code. For instance, A is a short 
click and then a long click. B is a long 
click and three short clicks, and so it goes 
all through the alphabet. The operator 
knows just how long to press the key to 
make the short and long clicks.” 

The operator came to the desk and took 
Father’s written message. The first thing 
he did was to count the words. Then he 
read the message to Father. 

“That will be seventy-six cents, please,” 
said the operator. 

Father paid the charge. Then he said, 
“T am anxious to have this message go. 
Will you send it right away?” 

“T shall send it now,” said the operator. 
He turned to the desk where his instru- 
ments were. 

Father and Jerry watched and listened. 
The operator signaled on the sending in- 
strument, or transmitter, by tapping a 
little key. Father told Jerry that the op- 
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erator was signaling Chicago. Before long 
there was an answering click on the re- 
ceiving set. Then the operator made the 
little key on the transmitter fly. In about 
a minute, he turned to Father and told him 
that his message was already in Chicago 
and would be delivered at once. 

“Father, who first thought of sending 
messages over wires?” asked Jerry. 

“Samuel F. B. Morse, who lived in New 
York,” said Father, as they left the tele- 
graph office. “He could paint very good 
pictures, but was much more interested in 
t'akering with electricity. He invented 
the first apparatus for sending messages 
over wires by electricity. Since he did 
not have much money, he asked Congress 
to help him build a telegraph line. He 
wanted to prove that his instruments 
would do what he claimed they could. 
Only a few people believed in the inven- 
tion. After five years, Congress decided 
to build a telegraph line. It connected 
Washington and Baltimore. Morse’s in- 
vention was a great success. Now we 
have telegraph lines all over the world.” 


Telegraph Wires 
By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


O’er city and mountain 
And countryside, 

The telegraph wires 
Stretch far and wide. 


Like shining threads 
’Neath summer’s sun, 
Abroad o’er all the land 
They run. 


Through rain and storm 
And winter’s snow, 

Round and round the world 
They go. 


And though we cannot 
Hear or see, 

We know that somehow, 
Wondrously, 


A thousand messages 
They bear, 

To all the people 
Everywhere. 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR FEBRUARY 


By RALPH AVERY 





HE blackboard heading this 
month is a very simple one 
and calls for almost no spe- 
cial directions in order to 

enlarge it to a desired size. The pro- 
portions of the shield may vary from 
those of the one shown here, without 
interfering with the effectiveness of 
the heading. 

The other drawings can be enlarged 
accurately, as follows. With a white 
or colored pencil make a number of 
squares on the drawing, to be used as 


construction lines. Draw on the black- 
board the same number of squares, in 
the size desired, and sketch in the de- 
sign in relation to the construction 
lines as shown by those made on the 
small drawing. 

After making the circle for the cen- 
ter decoration, place the dome of the 
Capitol, and then group the trees and 
bushes around it. The curved charac- 
ter of the white masses gives them a 
heavy look, making the bushes appear 
to be laden with snow. 


The figures of both Lincoln and 
Washington are mainly line drawings. 
In contrast to these figures the eagle 
has a light-and-shade effect. Although 
the white masses should first be 
sketched in line, no final outline ap- 
pears. The shaded portions are simply 
the blackboard. 

When the height and width of the 
flag have been determined, the general 
contour should be sketched. Com- 
plete the flag by adding the stars and 
stripes. Colored chalk may be used. 
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A First-GRrADE CAFETERIA UNIT 


By BESS E. GRAVES 


Teacnen, First Grape, EuGeNe Fretp SCHOOL, AND Critic TEACHER, NorMaL DEPARTMENT, Dakota WESLEYAN University, MITCHELL, SouTH Dakota 


ROM the beginning, the children 
felt that the cafeteria unit was 
specifically their own; in fact, the 
suggestion for the activity came 

from the children. The group was just 
finishing a home unit [described last 
month], and as a last step was studying 
balanced meals. The teacher had drawn 
on the blackboard in colored chalk pic- 
tures of unassorted foods: oranges, pie, 
oatmeal, candy bars, toast, and so on. 
From these illustrations each child was 
asked to choose a healthful break fast. 

“This is like getting breakfast at a cafe- 
teria,” said one little girl. 

“Oh, may we have a cafeteria next?” 
asked a boy. 

All were in favor of the suggestion. 

As the first step, the pupils took an ex- 
cursion to the college cafeteria, for the 
purpose of deciding what they would need 
in their own cafeteria. They saw that 
they must have a food counter with fit- 
tings, food, dishes, silver, napkins, .tables, 
chairs, a checker’s desk, and a cashier’s 
desk. 

The next decision was that of the color 
scheme. The group’s choice was blue and 
cream. 

Then came the actual construction of 
properties. A long, low table was used for 
the counter. To this were attached com- 


partments for the silver and napkins and a 
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THe CASHIER AND AN ASSISTANT 





slide for the trays. The tables and chairs 
for the checker, for the cashier, and for 
the patrons were made from wooden 
boxes, and were painted cream with blue 
trimmings. The dishes were molded from 
clay, and were painted cream with a sim- 
ple blue design worked out by the pupils. 
The knives and forks were carved from 
clothespins. 

The next problem was the food. Real 
food could not be kept, but one pupil sug- 
gested that the food be made from clay, 
as were the dishes. Baked potatoes, car- 
rots, lettuce, slices of tomato, fruit, slices 
of bread with pats of butter, cookies, and 
candy bars were molded from clay and 
painted. To stimulate interest, only the 
best models of each kind of food were put 
on the counter. 

“What shall we use for money?” was 
the next query. The children decided to 
make it from cardboard. Pennies, nickels, 
dimes, quarters, half-dollars, and dollars 
were Cut to size and marked. 

In two months the cafeteria was ready 
for service. The children used it for a 
while, and then wished to invite the kin- 
dergarten and second grade to use it too. 
Invitations were written and sent to the 
two groups. The cafeteria was used also 
for the birthday celebrations of pupils. 

The activity gave an opportunity for 
character training. In the construction, 








each child found that he must share not 
only his tools but his ideas as well; in the 
operation, he found that he had a duty to 
his group and to his guests. 

Throughout the unit each child chose 
the part he wished to contribute. This 
encouraged individuality, and many of 
the details came from these original con- 
tributions. 

The general development of the unit 
was organized by the teacher, and covered 
all of the first-grade subjects and skills. 
Language— 

1. Composition of four charts noting 

each step in the development of the 

cafeteria. The charts follow. 


A Visit TO A CAFETERIA 


The First Grade wanted to make a cafeteria. 

We went to visit the cafeteria at the college. 

It was a pretty room. 

The color scheme was blue and white. 

On the tables were salt, pepper, and sugar. 

The food counter was near the wall. 

In front of the counter was a place to slide 
trays. 

The trays were first; then the knives, forks, 
spoons, and napkins. 

Next came the salads and fresh vegetables. 

Then came the hot foods. 

The desserts and drinks were last. 

The check girl gave each one a price slip. 

The people ate at tables. 

When they had eaten they paid the cashier. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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“ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE HoosigR YOUTH’~eManship 


facts about Lincoln—his prowess as a woodsman, his yearning 
for knowledge, and his compassion for animals. On each side 
of the pedestal are medallions representing noble qualities of 
Lincoln’s character—his patriotism, justice, charity, and forti- 
tude. There appears in full view, above, the medallion sym- 
bolic of patriotism. 


HILDREN will be interested in this statue of Lincoln, a 
bronze figure of heroic size, erected at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

It shows Lincoln as a frontier lad, resting against an oak stump. 
His ax is in the background. The finger of one hand marks the 
place in his book; the other hand rests upon the head of the dog. 
The class will be quick to associate these details with known 
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Waikiki Beach at Honolulu, World Famous, Is Enjoyed Every Year by Many Thousands of Visitors 


T= might fairly be called the “Seven Seas Edition” of 
Instructor Travel Pictures. At least that many seas must 
be identified with the regions represented. Although thousands 
of miles from “home,” the traveler will still be on United States 
soil at Hawaii, the “Crossroads of the Pacific,” or on the far 


side of that great ocean, in the Philippines. The same is true of 
the Canal Zone and of certain of the West Indies. Japan, 
China, and Indo-China, also glimpsed, belong wholly to the 
glamorous Orient. Excerpts from Prize Travel Stories, on pages 
68-71, correlate interestingly with some of these pictures. 
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A Typical Native Hut, of Nipa Palm and Bamboo Matting, Raised for Coolness and Protection 





THe PuHrivippine IsLAnpbs, 
Uncie Sam’s Warp IN THE Far East 








An Automobile amid Dense Jungle Growth “Longest Pier under the American Flag,” at Manila 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Modern Yokohama, Japan, Rebuilt since the 1923 Earthquake The Graceful Pagoda of Phra Ing Kang, Laos, Indo-China 
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SCENES IN 
LANDS OF THE 
OriENT— 
JAPAN, CHINA, 
INDo-CHINA 


EWING GALLOWAY 


A River Ferry in the Province of Szechuan, China, Where Footpaths Take the Place of Roads 
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The Prado, Havana, Cuba, Is One of the Handsomest Streets in any City 
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Visitors to Panama Never Tire of Gatun Locks, Which Rank with the World’s Great Engineering Achievements 
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UPPER GRADES SECTION 





IRTHDAYS are fasci- 
nating events for young 
children. Often these 
special days are set 

aside to be enjoyed with others. 
Sometimes there are parties and 
gifts; sometimes friends come in 
to play. Growing one year old- 
er is quite an accomplishment. 

How can we use this interest 
that children have in their birth- 
days to help them in growing 
not just a year older, but a year 
bigger, a year taller in ideas and 
ideals? Can a birthday be shared 
with the class? Can the class 
plan a thought, an expression of 
happiness over the fact that it is 
someone’s birthday? 

In a great many schools, 
birthdays afford opportunities 
for helping children share with 
others, or for being thoughtful 
of the happiness of others. John 
is going to have a birthday, so 
each child in the room writes a birthday 
greeting for him, perhaps making a pic- 
ture to go with it. When John comes to 
school he finds that these form the very 
nicest kind of reading lesson. Because it 
is Mary’s birthday, she wants to read her 
favorite poem to the class. Such instances 
are excellent cases of learning, through 
doing, the art of giving and receiving. 

At the morning discussion period, a 
first grade was talking of family birth- 
days. One little boy said his brother was 
born on Valentine Day. That led to dis- 
cussion of birthdays of important people 
and the reason for our celebrating these 
birthdays. The class became very greatly 
interested in the story of good Bishop 
Valentine, whose life was a record of 
kindness to his countrymen. 

“We could pretend that we were St. 
Valentine,” said a little girl, The class 
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CELEBRATING BIRTHDAYS 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, TowER Hitt ScHooLt, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


liked the idea, and chose to make a play of 
the story and give it at the primary assem- 
bly on Valentine Day. Then followed the 
writing of invitations for a valentine 
party and entertainment in the classroom. 
Several children worked on the play, while 
others made the programs, which were in 
the shape of hearts, and the simple cos- 
tumes. 

February is a month rich in birthdays 
that can help children appreciate some of 
the values of life. History teaching to- 
day faces the importance of environment, 
social customs, and the character of men 
and women as determining factors in an 
epoch. Can we help a class group to be- 
come so interested in these men and wom- 
en of the past as to make them live again, 
not in a sentimental way, but as human 
beings who experienced many of the same 
problems and interests that we face to- 


“THe Boy LIncoLN” 
—EasTMAN JOHNSON 


day? Can the group re-create 
these characters, thus proving 
that it has fully appreciated the 
nature of the persons being pre 
sented? That is the test. 

In a fourth-grade room, dur- 
ing the last week of January, the 
teacher displayed a picture of 
Lincoln, with these words writ- 
ten underneath it: “Abraham 
Lincoln, born February 12, 
1809.” It was the only picture 
on that particular wall. Directly 
under the picture stood a small 
reading table. No mention was 
made of the picture until a boy 
said, “That’s my birthday, too.” 
Then another child spoke up, 
saying, “There are some good 
stories about Lincoln when he 
was a boy.” 

The teacher asked what stories 
the pupils knew about Lincoln, 
and found that some had heard 
of his experience with the bor- 
rowed book, and his days of rail-splitting. 
Most of them knew that he had been pres- 
ident of the United States. It was decided 
that at reading period, the story used 
would be “Lincoln, the Man of the Peo- 
ple.” From the reading of this story, the 
children became interested in giving a se- 
ries of sketches from the life of Lincoln, 
dramatizing the qualities that made him 
great. Pictures showing incidents in the 
life of Lincoln were a help to the children 
in visualizing the setting, the costumes, 
and the appearance of the principal char- 
acters. 

In gathering material, the children 
gained good ideas of pioneer life. These 
proved valuable to the class in its study of 
homes. The children also learned that the 
life of George Washington was a great in- 
spiration to Lincoln, leading him to try to 
(Continued on page 75) 
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PLAQUE SILHOUETTES 





HE activity here described started 
when one of my six-graders re- 
marked to me, “Miss Drew, you 
said we needed another picture to 

put in that space on the wall. Why can’t 
we make a picture ourselves of Liricoln or 
somebody else, to hang up there—one of 
those side pictures of his face, all black? 
Do you know what I mean?” 

I knew where he got the idea. He had 
been looking at one of my teacher’s maga- 
zines and had seen some very good silhou- 
ettes of Lincoln in it. He wanted to make 
a picture from black paper, paste it on a 
white sheet, and buy a frame for it. 
Since the frame would cost as much as a 
complete picture, the suggestion could not 





By NINA M. DREW 


TEACHER, SixtTH Grabe, Riverside SCHOOL, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


be carried out. Nevertheless, the boy’s 
idea gave me a practical plan. 

I had read of the use of plaster of paris 
for wall plaques but had never made any 
of them. Here was an opportunity to try 
this art medium. I bought a pound of 
plaster of paris at the hardware store and 
took it to school, with a few small pie tins, 
a mixing bowl, a tube of vaseline, and some 
small curtain rings. 

We mixed two parts of water and one of 
plaster of paris, and filled the tins, which 
had been greased with vaseline. After a 
curtain ring for hanging was placed in 


‘ each tin of soft plaster of paris, the 


plaques were left to dry. It did not take 
more than ten minutes for the mixture to 
dry sufficiently to allow us to turn the 
tins over and let the plaques slide out. 
The under side of each one was perfect, 
being very smooth and white. The plaques 
were about a quarter of an inch thick. 
The children drew pictures to put on 
the plaques. The subject chosen by most 
of the children was the profile of Lincoln 
or Washington. Some of the pictures were 





excellent. The best ones were transferred 
to the plaques and painted with black oil 
paint. 

Since each child wanted to make one or 
two plaques to take home, we bought more 
plaster of paris. We organized a work 
unit, and the children took entire charge. 
They selected a manager and worked in 





groups, with an allotment of only a few 
minutes each day to a group. Each child 
thus had a chance to mix the plaster of 
paris under the guidance of an experienced 
manager, who saw that he did it correctly. 
Only a few plaques were spoiled, by not 
mixing in enough water at the first trial, 
or by forgetting to place the ring in the 
plaque while the mixture was still soft. 
The children acquired skill as the work 
progressed. When several of them had a 
ring pull out of its position because it was 
insecure, someone suggested inserting the 
ring in a bit of cloth and burying it in the 
soft plaster of paris. This device was 
satisfactory, and no more of the rings 
(Continued on page 72) 
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THE Boy—Ase LINCOLN 


» 
By FANNY CLAPP McENROE 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


ABE LINCOLN—TIwelve or fourteen 
years old, large, awkward. Rough shirt of 
linsey-woolsey type, sleeves torn or rolled 
just below the elbow; ragged tan breeches 
which come halfway between knee and 
ankle, and are held up by suspenders. 
Barefoot; bareheaded. 

MR. LINCOLN—Abe’s father. Rough 
clothing; trousers held up by suspenders; 
shirt open at throat; boots. 

MRS. LINCOLN—Abe’s stepmother. A 
small woman with a kindly, seamed face. 
Dark dress, high round neck, basque waist, 
long sleeves, full skirt to the floor; large 
white apron tied around waist; a white 
cap (similar to a dusting cap) with ruffled 
edge, ruffles tying under chin. 

SARAH LINCOLN—Abe’s sister. Dark 
calico dress, very full, reaching halfway 
between knee and ankle, long sleeves, 
round neck; white apron. 

JOHN—A stepbrother, about the same 
age as Abe. Dressed like Abe. 

SALLY and MATILDA—Abe’s stepsisters. 
Dressed like Sarah. 

DENNIS HANKS—Abe’s cousin, several 
years older than he. Dressed like Mr. 
Lincoln. 

MR. CRAWFORD—A neighbor. Dressed 
like Mr. Lincoln, but wears also a coat and 
either a straw hat or a fur cap. Mr. 
Crawford, for those days, is well-read, 
and his voice should indicate this. 

MRS. CRAWFORD—A neighbor. Dressed 
like Mrs. Lincoln, but wears no cap or 
apron; has dark shaw! over head. 


SETTING 


There are exits right and left; fireplace 
center back. Down right is a rude table, 
with four chairs grouped around it. Two 
chairs are on the right side of table, one at 
the end facing audience and one on the 
left side. Some dishes are on the table. A 
stool is close to the fireplace at the left. 
Down stage, left, is a bench. On left back 
wall is a small cupboard, or rude shelves, 
for dishes. A wooden shovel leans against 
wall at the right of fireplace. Burnt wood 
or charcoal is in the fireplace. 


PROPERTIES 


A worn book, and a copy book made of 
brown paper (in cupboard). Several 
sticks of wood (outside right entrance). 

Broom made of twigs and fastened to 


old handle. 


A thick glass inkwell (half full of dark 
brown liquid) ; turkey-feather pen. 

Red checked tablecloth. 

Squares of patchwork, needles and 
thread (also in cupboard). 

The dialect, language, and opening song 
are typical of time and place. All of the 
incidents are based on historical facts. 


THE Pray 


(It is early evening. The three girls are 
straightening up the room, setting the 
chairs in place, and so on. They are sing- 
ing to tune of “Thus the Farmer Sows 
His Seed.” 

Come, my love, and go with me, 

Come, my love, and go with me, 

Come, my love, and go with me, 


And I will take good care of thee. 
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MRS. LINCOLN—Abe Lincoln! Cain’t 
yer never larn ter be quiet? Look at the 
mess yer made thar now. I’ve a good mind 
ter make yer sweep it up yoreself. 

ABE (good-naturedly)—All right. Give 
me the broom, Matilda. 

MATILDA (sweeping)—I'll do it, Abe. 

ABE (struggling with Matilda for pos- 
session of the broom)—Nope. Mammy 
said I should. (He grabs hold of the 
broom handle, Matilda also hanging on.) 

MATILDA—Leggo. Make him stop, 
Mammy. Leggo! Leggo! 

MRS. LINCOLN (sternly)—Abe! 

ABE (meekly, letting go of broom)— 
Yes’m. 

MRS. LINCOLN—Go help your pappy. 

ABE—Yes'm. (He starts right, then 
turns and makes a sudden jump toward 
Matilda as if he were going to snatch 
broom. Matilda squeals and drops broom. 
Abe exits right, grinning.) 

MRS. LINCOLN—The scamp! [I couldn’t 
love him more ef he was my own son. 

(There is a knock on door, left.) 

SALLY (flustered )—Thar they be now. 








I am too young, I am not fit, 
I am too young, I am not fit, 
I am too young, I am not fit, 
I cannot leave my mammy jit. 


You’re old enough, you are just right, 

You’re old enough, you are just right, 

You’re old enough, you are just right, 

I asked your mammy last Saturday 
night. 


(As they finish the song, Mrs. Lincoln 
enters, right, carrying tablecloth.) 

MRS. LINCOLN—Rid it up slick, girls. 
Mr. and Miz. Crawford maught drap over 
a spell this evenin’. (She spreads cloth on 
table, assisted by Sarah.) 

(Abe enters, right, carrying load of 
wood. He crosses to fireplace and dumps 
wood on the floor with a loud clatter.) 


MRS. LINCOLN—Wal, open the door. 
(Sarah opens door. Mrs. Lincoln crosses 
to door, straightening apron as she goes. 
Mr. and Mrs. Crawford enter, left.) 

MRS. LINCOLN  (smiling)—Howdy, 
Miz. Crawford. Howdy, Mr. Crawford. 
(Shakes hands.) Set down now and git 
comfortable. Sally, take Miz. Crawford’s 
shawl. Matildy, Mr. Crawford's hat. 
Sarah, call your pappy. 

(Sally and Matilda put the guests’ wraps 
across top of cupboard. Mrs. Crawford 
sits on bench, left. Sarah crosses to door, 
right.) 

SARAH (calling)—Pappy! Abe! John! 
Mr. and Miz. Crawford are here. 

MR. CRAWFORD—I hope we’re not inter- 
rupting. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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DRAWING CYLINDRICAL STRUCTURES 


By NELLIE L. FISCHER 


Supervisor or Art, Pusiic ScHOoLs, SANTA Cruz, CALIFORNIA 


N ART problem which pupils in 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades find most fascinating is 
that of drawing a group of cy- 

lindrical structures, such as gas, oil, or wa- 
ter tanks; boilers; smokestacks; chimneys; 
or pipes. When combined with a few rec- 
tangular. buildings, such a group suggests 
an industrial center, for example, a gas 















































plant, an oil station, steel works, or flour 
mills. As the problem is more or less me- 
chanical, it appeals particularly to boys 
and girls who have little native art ability 
and who lack imagination. Asa rule every 
child in the class succeeds in obtaining an 
interesting Composition. 

Since drawing cylindrical objects re- 
quires a knowledge of the principles of 
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circular perspective, it would be wise to 
review these principles before attempting 
the lesson. (Circular perspective is ex- 
plained in almost any art textbook.) In 
our schools, the first lesson is to draw a silo, 
and the second a lighthouse. Both are dic. 
tated lessons, in order to give an opportu- 
nity for discussing and illustrating the 
principles involved. However, after draw- 
ing the bare outlines of the silo and light- 
house, the pupils are allowed to sketch in a 
background to make the composition more 
interesting, and in this there is free scope 
for originality. 

Methods of laying on color to obtain 
high lights and shadows on cylindrical 
buildings may be taught during the pre- 
liminary drill lessons. One successful 
method is to use a short piece of crayon, 

(Continued on page 67) 
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St. Valentine’s Day 
By Marion Doyle 
St. Valentine’s Day is a very gay time; 
We are busy with scissors and paste; 
And oh, there are comings and goings 


galore, 
With never a moment to waste. 


There’s Jane writing verses, and Jill tying 
bows, 
And Jack cutting little gold darts; 
While Betty is pasting with all of her 
might, 
Tom’s printing, “I love you,” on hearts. 


Quite soon they'll be finished, and then 
for the fun 
Of rapping and running away; 
Oh, really, I think the best time of them 
all 
Is good old St. Valentine’s Day! 


A Figure March 
By Elva M. Parker 


The march described below, consisting 
of six figures, may be used to precede any 
drill. It is practical for a limited space or 
a small stage. The figures are arranged for 
sixteen children, carrying hoops. If the 
hoops are wound with red, white, and 
blue, and the children are appropriately 
costumed, the march is effective for a pa- 
triotic occasion. 

First, group the children in two lines, 
each line arranged according to height, 
and have them count off by fours, begin- 
ning with the tallest, making four squads. 

Figure 1 (32 counts) .—One line enters 
from each side, the tallest in each line lead- 
ing. They march across the front of the 
stage till the leaders are about twelve feet 
apart, then turn and march toward the 
back of the stage. If the children reach 
the end of the figure before the thirty-two 
counts are up, they mark time. 

Figure 2 (16 counts).—The Number 
4’s now act as pivots and the squads exe- 
cute a quarter wheel toward the center of 
the stage. This brings them into two lines, 
with the shorter ones in the front line. 
Allow eight counts for this movement. 
During the next eight counts the lines 
mark time with good knee bending, at the 
same time opening their lines sideways, 
leaving space enough to pass between each 
two children. 
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Figure 3 (64 counts).—On count one, 
those in the rear line raise their hoops high 
above their heads and march forward, 
while those in the front line keep their 
hoops low and march backward. On 
count eight, the hoops are brought down 
to ordinary position. Both lines mark time 
in place for eight counts. 

The front line is now at the rear. On 
next count, these children raise hoops high 
and march to the front of the stage, while 
the other line marches backward to place 
(eight counts). Both lines then mark 
time in place for eight counts, after which 
the entire figure is repeated. 

Figure 4 (32 counts).—On count one 
the four squads face the center, bringing 
all of the Number 1’s facing each other at 
the center. The two in the front line turn 
forward on count two and lead their 
squads to the front of the stage; then 
they turn left and right respectively, and 
march across the front of the stage and up 
the sides toward the back. Here they meet 
the rear lines, which turned back on count 
two, going to the rear of the stage and 
down the sides. This part requires sixteen 
counts. 

On the next count, leaders turn toward 
center stage and march forward until 
the lines are in the same position as at the 
beginning of figure (eight counts); then 
they mark time for eight counts. 

Figure 5 (32 counts).—Each leader 
turns toward the nearest corner of the 
stage and marches toward it for eight 
short steps, followed by the rest of his 
squad. The squads are now in wheel for- 
mation, and mark time for eight counts. 

On the next count all turn so that they 
face in the same direction, and wheel for 
sixteen counts. 

Figure 6 (40 counts) .—During the first 
four counts, Number 1’s and Number 2’s 
of the original front line face the front 
and march forward. During the second 
four counts, Number 3’s and Number 4’s 
of the original front line march forward 
to form a second line. 

During the next eight counts, members 
of the original rear line form two lines in 
the same way. 

The four lines so formed mark time in 
place eight counts, while getting the right 
distance from front to rear. During the 


next eight counts the lines open sideways 
with side steps, then mark time in place 
for eight counts. 
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A Lincoln Acrostic 
By Lillian F. Lewis 


(Seven children may recite the lines in 
concert. The form of the verse makes it 
undesirable to give each line separately.) 
Long live your honored deeds and name 
In annals of our nation’s fame. 

No chief can hold a higher place, 
Can better speak for all the race; 
Oh, may we emulate your grace! 
Let none forget your noble life, 

Nor service in our civil strife. 


St. Valentine 
By Mabel Walter 


A dear old man, 
As I’ve heard tell, 
Had many friends 
He loved very well. 
He walked with children, 
Up and down dell— 
He played with them, 
And stories would tell. 
Now when he was sick, 
This dear old man 
Couldn’t play or visit, 
So he had a fine plan. 
Friendly letters he wrote, 
And sent by the birds, 
From his opened windows. 
(That’s what I’ve heard.) 
And those kind letters— 
Messages of love— 
Were from Mr. Valentine, 
And his postmen were doves. 


The Cherry Tree Story 
By Anna M. Priestley 


When Washington was very young— 
A boy like you or me— 

They say that once he chopped to earth 
A favorite cherry tree. 

And, when his father questioned him, 
He did not tell a lie, 

But bravely faced a punishment 
And answered, “It was I.” 


Now some folks think this fine old tale 
Is really not quite true; 

And as for that, I do not know 
How it may seem to you. 

But, from the man he grew to be, 
I know that in his youth 

George Washington could not have been 
Afraid to tell the truth. 
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More ABOUT OPERETTA 


ANY directors agree that the 
most difficult part in operetta 
presentation is the selection, 
training, and handling of the 

choruses. Shall we start, then, with a few 
“pointers” about chorus work? Always 
keep the movements and dances of the 
chorus simple enough to be perfected. 
Choruses should be trained alone, and 
should learn the words and the melody of 
each song before starting the action. 

Chorus action is not individual, so all 
the chorus must learn to gesture together 
on a word or chord. This implies that the 
entrance and action cues must be thor- 
oughly learned. All must know exactly 
how to enter and where to go on the stage. 
It is the duty of the director to see that 
the chorus is so arranged that it gives a 
pleasing appearance. Chorus lines may be 
straight across the stage from left to right, 
but never from front to back; and a cho- 
rus placed along the sides of the stage must 
have lines that converge upstage. 

Choose chorus leaders who will be re- 
sponsible for bringing the chorus into po- 
sition on time; who will see that the group 
does not straggle in, delaying the action. 
A chorus must enter in an appropriate 
manner, to show the audience its relation 
to the play. If the chorus is to tiptoe in, 
the tiptoeing will begin in the wings, and 
not after the audience has had a glimpse 
of the group walking. The same idea is 
present when the chorus leaves the stage. 
Keep the chorus in character until well off 
the stage, and keep the timing right. A 
mob does not stroll calmly to the wings, 
any more than a group of angels tears 
madly off. Many times a chorus dances 
off, each member giving a little nod or 
curtsy on leaving. 

Now for some definite chorus problems. 
For the opening chorus, the members are 
assembled and carefully placed before the 
first curtain. Instrumental music is played 
while the curtain rises. Then, at a signal 
from the director, the chorus sings. Often 
one of the choruses is on the stage while 
conversation is going on. The chorus is, 
during this time, part of the scenery, and 
must be careful not to attract attention 
that rightly belongs to those speaking. As 
soon as the cue for music is given, the 
chorus sings. 

Sometimes a principal is alone on the 
stage, and brings in the chorus with a 
song. She may sing a stanza, and dance a 
few steps as an interlude, while the chorus 


By SARAH GRAMES CLARK 


dances on, to take up the refrain with her. 
Often she sings a line, which the chorus 
echoes, or to which it responds. At the 
close of the number, such a chorus gener- 
ally dances off as it entered, or is augment- 
ed by other singing or dancing groups for 
the finale of the act. A full discussion of 
chorus problems would be pages long, but 
these suggestions may help you feel more 
at home in the work. 





PROGRAM 

















Operetta is at best considerable work 
and more or less expense, so nearly all di- 
rectors agree that admission should be 
charged. A point generally granted is that 
people appreciate what they have to pay 
for. Educate your community to expect 
one good school entertainment each year, 
and it will gladly pay to be present. The 
money may be used for needed school 
equipment. If possible, have two per- 
formances, thereby doubling your income, 
with almost no additional work or ex- 
pense. 

There has recently been a very com- 
mendable trend toward writing original 
plays and operettas in the schoolroom. 
Teachers ask, “Can we write our own op- 
eretta, using familiar tunes for the 
songs?” By all means, if you do not charge 
admission. Or, if admission is charged, be 
sure to state on each ticket that the show 
is the work of the pupils themselves. 
Otherwise, your audience will probably 
expect more than you can give. That is 
bad both from the standpoint of the 
teacher’s prestige and for future commu- 
nity interest in larger productions. 

We suggested that the audience do its 
part by paying admission; even more must 
the school do its part by providing full 


value for the ticket money. Some com- 
munities have become apathetic to school 
entertainments simply because they have 
been disappointed too often with old tunes 
and sketchy plots. Give one complimen- 
tary evening each year, at which a pro- 
duction of the pupils’ is presented, 
Parents will be delighted, and outsiders 
will be interested. 

Sometimes the teacher has to act as ac- 
companist, and asks, “How can I tell how 
fast or slow a song is supposed to be?” It 
would be well to own an inexpensive 
pocket manual of musical terms. On the 
music pages in the operetta you will find 
printed an occasional word or phrase that 
you can translate by means of the manual, 
and thus be guided in your interpretation. 
A great many times, however, the words 
and the situation will tell you what you 
want to know. Suit the musical “speed” 
to the nature of the song. Do not drag. 
It has been truly said, “If we could teach 
amateurs to sing more briskly and speak 
more deliberately, our productions would 
rate much higher.” 

Several times I have been asked, “‘Can I 
rewrite the operetta to suit myself?” 
Choose a play that does not need rewrit- 
ing. You can change places in the text to 
fit your needs; and can omit songs, dances, 
and characters; but before you introduce 
new scenes and new characters, for which 
you write the dialogue or songs, make a 
careful study of the coypright restric- 
tions. 

Read your “important notice” page 
when you are wondering, “Do I need to 
buy a copy of the operetta for each char- 
acter?” For the operettas which you will 
be using, the publisher usually requires 
that ten, twelve, or fifteen copies be pur- 
chased. That will assure sufficient copies 
to use to advantage. A good workman 
needs good tools, but I know of no oper- 
etta where everyone taking part must buy 
a copy. If you do not charge admission 
for the performance, you need to pur- 
chase only as many copies as you feel you 
need. The restriction covers paid enter- 
tainment only, and the laws are strict! 

Programs are a real help. They lend a 
certain dignity, give needed information, 
and are not necessarily expensive. One 
kind of program pays for itself—the kind 
that carries local advertising. Have a few 
pupils solicit the advertisements, and make 
sure that they are correctly printed. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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VALENTINE DESIGNS 


By ALIEDA BIRCK 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIc ScHOOLS, Pato ALTo, CALIFORNIA 


AST year, the pupils in our school wanted to make valen- 
tines that would be different from the usual red and 
white hearts characteristic of Valentine Day. They 
decided to make square designs, using as the color scheme 

black and white, with but very little red. These proved most 
popular with the class. 

On sheets of unprinted newspaper, nine by twelve inches, 
three-inch squares were marked off, in which the children made 
numerous sketches. Only mass forms were used, and two ef- 
fects were tried—making the drawing in silhouette or using a 
solid background. No restriction was placed upon the subject, 
and in these preliminary sketches a number of ideas were sug- 
gested that would work out nicely. 

Next, each child selected his best drawing, and, with the aid of 
tissue paper, repeated that drawing four times upon a sheet of 
white water-color paper. In arranging the four drawings as a 
unit, care was taken to observe principles of design, in order 
that the finished valentine might present a pleasing appearance. 
The children then decided which effect, whether silhouette or 
solid background, best suited their particular designs, and care- 
fully developed them with waterproof ink. 

The finished compositions were then mounted on bright red 
construction paper of medium weight. The pupils in the man- 
ual training department made narrow black frames for their 
drawings, and proudly hung them in their rooms at home. 
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MoperRN METHODS OF RECORDING KNOWLEDGE 


By RUBY HENDERSON 


Supervisor, DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, SouTHwEsT STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, SAN Marcos, TExas 


Objective-—To find out modern meth- 
ods of recording experiences. 
I. Topics for study. 
A. History and development of the 
printing press. 
1. Modern printing is considered to 
have begun with use of movable type. 
Generally conceded to be the inven- 
tion of Gutenberg, taking place not 
long before 1450. 
2. Gutenberg Bible regarded as first 
book printed in Europe. 
3. Art of printing spread to leading 
European countries. 
4, Earliest printing in English. 
a) Caxton, first printer in Eng- 
land. 
b) Printed Canterbury Tales, by 
Chaucer. 
c) Chaucer instrumental in stand- 
ardizing English language. 
§. First printing press in Eng- 
lish colonies in America estab- 
lished in 1638. 
6. Casual reader seldom thinks 
of the agency that provides 
the material enjoyed. 
a) Different types of press- 
es used. 
b) Processes. 
(1) Composition—type 
is set up. 
(2) Imposition—type is 
arranged into pages. 
(3) Printing—type is 
impressed upon paper. 
References.—World Book, pp. 
4823-4826; The Book of Knowl- 
edge, p. 3607; Tappan: European 
Hero Stories, p. 165; Collins: Bird’s 
Eye View of Invention, pp. 149- 
154; and Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia, “Books and Bookmak- 
ing.” 
B. Newspapers. 
1. Influence of newspapers. 
a) Mold public opinion. 
b) A variety of subjects 
dealt with. 
2. Publishing news. 
a) Reporter’s duties. 
b) World news. 
c) Editorial writers. 
d) Business management. 
e) Mechanical process. 
3. History of newspapers. 
a) Rome. 
b) Venice. 


c) Germany. 
(1) Frankfurter Journal, 1615. 
d) England. 
(1) Weekly Newes, 1622. 
(2) London Weekly Courant. 
(3) London Times, 1785. 
e) Boston. 
(1) Public Occurrances, 1690. 
(2) Boston News-Letter, 1704. 
f) Philadelphia. 
(1) American Weekly Mercu- 
ry, 1719. 
(2) Pennsylvania Gazette, 1729. 
g) Dominion of Canada. 
(1) Halifax Gazette, 1757. 
References—World Book, pp. 4184- 
4187; and The Wonder Book of Know!- 
ed ge, p. 172. 
C. Magazines. 
1. Periodicals bound in book form. 


e. 
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An Operator at A LINOTYPE MACHINE 


Reference-—World Book, p. 3589. 
D. Books. 
1. Typesetting. 
2. Printing. 
3. Binding. 
4. Book publishing and selling. 
References.—Collins: Bird’s Eye View 
of Invention, p. 149; World Book, pp. 
829-834; and Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia, “Books and Bookmaking.” 
E. Illustrations. 
1. Wood cuts. 


a) Wood cuts oldest means of 
making illustrations. 
b) Design drawn and parts chis- 
eled away. 
c) Used in first printed books. 
References.—World Book, pp. 
1884, 2057, 6351; and Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia, “Engravy- 
ing and Etching.” 
2. Zinc etchings. 
a) Process of making plates 
for reproducing drawings, 
etc. 
b) Design drawn in india 
ink on white paper. 
c) Design photographed, 
without using screen. 
d) Metal etched away by 
acid, leaving design in bold 
relief. 
References.—Com pton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia, “En- 
graving and Etching”; and 
World Book, p. 4612. 
3. Photography. 
a) Meaning of word. 
b) Photographic plate cov- 
ered with certain chemicals 
which are affected by the 
light. 
c) History of photogra- 
phy. 
References—The Book 
of Knowledge, p. 4586; 
Collins: Bird’s Eye View 
of Invention, pp. 275-276; 
Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia, “Photography”; 
and World Book, pp. 4649- 
4657. 
4. Photo-engraving. 
a) Process of engraving 
plates or blocks for print- 
ing by means of photog- 
raphy and etching. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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For TEACHER AND PUPIL 


A Lace Valentine 
By Marian Bartle 


In our school last year, the children in 
the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
made lovely lace-trimmed valentines—and 
no two valentines were alike. Each class 
spent one half-hour period in practicing 
the cutting of the lace designs. In the 
third and fourth grade, the designs were 
not as intricate as in the fifth and sixth 
grades. However, in every class there are 
always a few pupils who excel in their 
ability to cut intricate lines. 

To make the lace designs, fold a square 
of paper twice. On the open edges cut a 
scalloped design or a series of hearts joined 
by a connecting strip. Then insert the 
point of the scissors and cut out hearts, 
flowers, or curved lines to add interest to 
the design. The center may be left in to be 
decorated with a basket of flowers, or may 
be cut out leaving just the lace frame. 

After pleasing designs have been made 
from practice paper, the pupils may cut 
the lace from white or colored paper. Red 
or white or other colored construction pa- 
per makes a good background for the lace 
design. If the lace trimming is pasted to 
the valentine by means of paper springs, 
the lace shows up more clearly. To make 
the springs, cut tiny strips of construction 
paper, one fourth of an inch wide and an 
inch long, and fold them three times. 

There are any number of interesting 
ways to decorate the rest of the valentine 
after the lace frame has been pasted on. 
Flower designs are always effective. If the 
valentine is made like a book, a verse may 
be printed inside. Pupils develop much 


originality if they are allowed to decorate 
their valentines undirected by the teacher. 





Behavior Booklets 
By Marion Beckler 


The study of George Washington can 
be turned to good account in the training 
of manners and morals by making Be- 
havior Booklets. The fact that George 
Washington wrote a set of one hundred or 
more rules of conduct, which served as a 
guide to him throughout his life, suggested 
to a teacher that her pupils might find the 
making of Behavior Booklets a profitable 
activity. The children took up the sug- 
gestion readily. They made attractive 
booklets, and whenever they came across 
something appropriate in their reading, or 
thought of a good rule they wanted to re- 
member, they entered it painstakingly in 
the little books. They made it a point to 
observe rules of manners and conduct. 


Historical Initial Posts 
By A. F. Winslow 


The groups of words in the first column 
might be listed on the blackboard or 
mimeographed on sheets for the children. 
Then ask them to supply the names of the 
corresponding historical characters, telling 
them that the first letter in each word in a 
group stands for the initials of the person. 
The children should also be told that these 
persons are Americans who are not now 
living. 

After this test has been worked out, the 
children might make up a similar test us- 
ing names well known in European his- 
tory. This idea may also be applied to such 
subjects as literature, science, and art. 
Sea Dog Stephen Decatur 
Britain’s Assistant Benedict Arnold 
Helpful Compromiser Henry Clay 
Demanded Canals DeWitt Clinton 
Whig Soldier Winfield Scott 
Justified Division Jefferson Davis 
Puritan Maiden Priscilla Mullins 
Unconditional Sur- U.S. Grant 

render General 


Tireless Reformer Theodore Roosevelt 


Religious Wanderer Roger Williams 
Impulsive Patriot Israel Putnam , 
Raised Money Robert Morris 
Missionary Worker Marcus Whitman 
Military Savior Miles Standish 


Pestered Swedes Peter Stuyvesant 


Declared Slave Dred Scott 
Jeered Jurist John Jay 
Nipped Berkeley Nathaniel Bacon 
Liberal Catholic Leonard Calvert 


John Smith 


William Penn 


Jamestown’s Savior 
Worthy Peacemaker 
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The Question Box 


What lessons can be learned 
through celebrating great February 
birthdays? (See p. 45) 

How can character education be 
made vital in the school curricu- 
lum? (See p. 57) 

By what means can apprecia- 
tion for the “printed page” be de- 


veloped? (See p. 52) 
How can respect for the flag be 
inculcated? (See p. 55) 


What is one way of showing the 
environment of Abraham Lincoln’s 
boyhood? (See p. 47) 

How can designs in black and 
white be used effectively in making 
valentines? (See p. 51) 




















Geography Riddles 
By Caroline L. Eddy 


In reviewing each country studied in 
geography my sixth-grade pupils enjoy 
making up riddles about the different cit- 
ies. For example, two of the riddles, we 
made after studying France were as fol- 
lows. 

1. It is a city in the southeastern part 
of France. 

2. It is located where the Sadne joins 
the Rhone. 

3. It is the third largest city of France. 

4. It is the center of the greatest silk 
manufacturing district of France. 

What is its name? Answer: Lyons. 

1. It is the largest city of northern 
France. 

2. It is located in one of the busiest 
manufacturing regions of Europe. 

3. It begins with L and ends with e, and 
has five letters. 

4. It manufactures linen, cotton, and 
velvet. 

What is its name? Answer: Lille. 

After the riddles had been made up, we 
wrote them on cards made of manila tag 
board, and used them to play a game. The 
cards are passed out, an equal number to 
each pupil. Each reads a riddle card and 
calls on the child at his left to answer it. 
If the answer is correct, the one who has 
given it receives the card. If the correct 
answer is not given it is read from the 
card, and the card is then placed on the 
desk until all other riddle cards have been 
answered. Then the riddle cards left may 
be picked up and passed out as far as they 
will go, and the game continues. At the 
end, the children count the .cards they 
hold, to see who has received the most. 
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THE FLAGS OF THE UNITED STATES 


By IDA E. PAIGNON 


TEACHER, SIxTH GRADE, CARTARET SCHOOL, BLOOMFIELD, NEw JERSEY 





The Flag of the Colonies 


This is the flag of the thirteen col- 
onies before the Declaration of In- 
dependence. The union shows the 
British flag of that time. The thir- 
teen stripes stand for the thirteen col- 
onies. 


John Allen 





First Stars and Stripes 


The thirteen stars and stripes stand 
for the original thirteen colonies. 
This flag was adopted on June 14, 
1777, and was rejected on January 
13, 1794, 

William Greenys 








INCE many of my pupils were sa- 
luting the flag mechanically, I con- 
cluded that it was my job to arouse 
their interest in the flag. We read 

stories and poems about the flag, and spoke 
of its significance. One boy brought a 
book of the flags of many nations, which 
included pictures showing the evolution of 
the American flag. These attracted the 
children when they were painting flags 
during art period, and many questions 
arose about them. Finding the right an- 
swers not only was much fun, but also in- 
spired research work. 

The class decided that each member 
should know the significance of the flag 
that he had painted, so stories were pre- 
pared, correlating English, spelling, and so 
on. [Some of the stories are given here. ] 
The finished flags and stories were dis- 
played around the room. In summing up 
their project, the pupils decided that it had 
given them such citizenship attitudes and 
habits as agreeableness, helpfulness, will- 
ingness, consideration, and orderliness. 





The Flag of Fifteen Stars 
and Fifteen Stripes 


This flag was adopted by President 
Washington on January 13, 1794. 
This remained the national flag until 
1818. This plan of adding a star and 
stripe whenever a colony joined the 
Union proved unsatisfactory and was 


abandoned. 
Lucille Palis 











The Flag of Thirteen Stripes 
and One Star for Each State 


This flag was adopted by Act of 
Congress on April 4, 1818. Since 
that time a star for each new state has 
been added on July 4 following its 
admission to the Union. 

Florence Dube 


xKKeKEeeeee 
Hkeaeekeen 
K*teae keene 
Basaasaee 
ae Ot oe te ob ok oe oe 
Xt ee we eee 


The American Flag 


On July 4, 1912, following the ad- 
mission of Arizona and New Mexico 
into the Union, two stars were added, 
giving the banner its present composi- 
tion of 48 stars and 13 stripes. 

Jennie Guarneri 
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Unrirep Srates History TEsTs 


By RUSSELL L. CONNELLEY 


TeacHer, WaTERLOO RuRAL ScHoor, Riptey County, INDIANA 


ELOW are listed the names of 
twenty important characters of 
American history. Following 
these names are twenty names, 

statements, or events connected with 
them. Write after the name of each char- 
acter the correct number of the name, 
statement, or event. (Number l1-a is 
completed.) 

l-a. George Washington 
Balboa 
Abraham Lincoln 
Christopher Columbus 
De Soto 
Magellan 
DeWitt Clinton 
John Smith 
James Madison 

9, Cartier 

10. Benjamin Franklin 

11. James Monroe 

12. Alexander G. Bell 

13. Harriet Beecher Stowe 

14, Andrew Jackson 

15. Eli Whitney 

16. Robert Morris 

17. Thomas Jefferson 

18. Patrick Henry 

19. James Oglethorpe 

20. Peter Stuyvesant 

1. “Sage of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion” 


10-a 


SNAYAaY YS 


First man to sail around the world 
The building of the Erie Canal 
Early French explorer | 
Discovery of Pacific Ocean 
“Father of the Constitution” 
Discovery of America 
Discovery of Mississippi River 

9. Founder of Jamestown 

10. Civil War president 

10-a. First President 

11. Financier of the Revolution 

12. Dutch governor of early New York 

13. Orator of the Revolution 

14. “Era of Good Feeling” 

15. Writer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence 

16. Founder of Georgia Colony 

17. Writer of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

18. Inventor of the telephone 

19. Inventor of cotton gin 

20. The “Spoils” System 

ee 2) 2 

Fill in the blanks in the following with 
the right word, name, or date. 

1. When Columbus came to America 
he found the living here. 


PNAS PY PY 





2. The Spaniard who went in search of 
the “Fountain of Youth” was 

3. The first permanent English settle- 
ment on the mainland cf North America 
was made at ‘ 

4. The first permanent white settle- 
ment on the mainland of North America 
was made at , Florida, in 1565. 

§. Slavery was first introduced into 
America in the year ’ 

6. The French first made settlements in 
the valley of the River. 

7. The three different kinds or classes 
of English colonies, with reference to the 
type of government which they had, were 

‘ , and 

8. was commander-in-chief of 
our army during the Revolution. 

9. The Battle of Gettysburg was 
fought during the War. 

10. The three departments of our Gov- 
ernment created under the Constitution 
are , , and 

11. General Burgoyne was forced to sur- 
render his entire army in the Battle of 






































12. The Declaration of Independence 
was adopted in the year 

13. The purchase of Louisiana occurred 
in the year 

14. was the first man to make a 
steamboat that would actually work. 

15. The Plymouth Colony was founded 
in the year 
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16. The United States purchased Alask, 
from in 1867. 

e 82:4 

Read each of the following statement; 
carefully. If the statement is true, write 
True after it; if not true, write Fabs 
after it. 

1. Columbus planted the first permg- 
nent white settlement in America. 

2. Columbus thought that the earth 
was round. 

3. The Indians which Columbus found 
were civilized. 

4. Champlain was one of the early Eng. 
lish explorers in America. 

5. The chief object of the French in 
coming to America was to carry on a fur 
trade with the Indians. 

6. Abraham Lincoln was in favor of 
slavery. 

7. In the early days, tobacco was some- 
times used in the place of money. 

8. William Penn was always friendly 
with the Indians. 

9. General Braddock was defeated in a 
battle with the Indians in 1755. 

10. “No taxation without representa- 
tion” was the battle cry of the Civil War. 

11. Washington and his men had a hard 
time during the winter at Valley Forge. 

12. Benedict Arnold was a traitor to his 
country. 

13. Washington wished very much to 
become president of the new Republic. 

14. The government under the Articles 
of Confederation was just as powerful as 
it is under the Constitution. 

15. The Ordinance of 1787 had to do 
with the government of the Northwest 
Territory. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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AT THE CREATIVE Fair, LYNDALE SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


By JANE PURDY LAPHAM 


ES, Johnny is a very reliable, 
obedient boy now, since he 
has been attending Lyndale 
School,” said one mother. 

“Well, I am sometimes tempted to move 
into the Lyndale district, so that my Mary 
can attend that school,” replied the second 
mother. 

“What are those mothers talking 
about?” I thought, as I overheard their 
conversation. “What is there about Lyn- 
dale School that makes Johnny obedient at 
home?” 

The women passed on. Then I, as an 
interested mother, determined to find out 
for myself. I looked up this school, and 
found it to be one of the public elemen- 
tary schools in our city of Minneapolis. It 
consists of the kindergarten and the first 
six grades. The principal, Mrs. Agnes 
Boysen, is an unusual woman, very much 
interested in her school, and glad to tell 
others of the methods used to develop good 
traits of character in the children. When 
l asked why mothers are so eager to send 
their children to her school, she replied, “I 
am glad to know that the mothers feel 
like that. We are striving to make better 
citizens.” 

“But is it not true,” I asked, “that all 
schools try to give character training?” 

“Yes, they do to a certain extent; but 
with us, character training is of first im- 


portance. It is considered before every- 
thing else. We feel that if a child has good 
judgment, reliability, and honesty, the 
academic subjects will take care of them- 
selves.” 

Mrs. Boysen then explained that the 
idea of this kind of training had been in 
her mind for a long time, ever since she 
had taught in an elementary school com- 
posed largely of foreign children. Many 
of these children sought employment upon 
the completion of the eighth grade. As 
their teacher, she often asked herself this 
question, “What have we given these 
young people to prepare them for life?” 

In introducing this system in Lyndale 
School, it was necessary that every teacher 
be in complete accord with it, and have 
the desired qualifications for it. 

“Only an honest teacher could teach 
honesty; only a teacher with poise could 
teach self-control; only a wise teacher 
could teach judgment,” said Mrs. Boysen. 

“The teachers,” she went on, “conclud- 
ed to interview business men, to ascer- 
tain the reasons why some girls and boys 
do not make good in the business world. 
The reasons, they found, were that the 
young people were not dependable; did 
not co-operate; could not take orders; 
lacked initiative; were not punctual; were 
not always clean; and so on. The busi- 
ness men were asked if, to their knowl- 
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edge, anyone had been dismissed because 
of lack of ability to add or spell. They 
usually smiled, and answered that if a 
worker were honest, clean, prompt, pleas- 
ant, and co-operative, they would risk his 
spelling and arithmetic.” 

Having heard how the system started 
and had continued for seven years, I was 
eager to visit a classroom, so I stepped into 
one of the rooms. 

The atmosphere of the room was very 
pleasing. The children seemed to feel per- 
fectly at ease, having freedom but not mis- 
using it. As we conversed, the children 
went on with their work, with only an 
occasional word of guidance from the 
teacher. 

“The report cards may seem quite un- 
usual to you,” said the teacher, as she 
handed one to me. “We give no marks in 
arithmetic, spelling, or such subjects,” 

Then she said that in order to focus the 
minds of all on the importance of charac- 
ter traits, marks in academic subjects were 
replaced by marks in character traits. 
This caused principal, parents, teachers, 
and students to shift their standards from 
acquisition of subject matter to growth in 
ideals. 

Punctuality, as indicated on the card, 
meant being on time but not too early; 
also, being ready for whatever activity 
was scheduled at a certain time. Reliabil- 
ity meant doing the right thing without 
being told. Initiative meant thinking of 
things for one’s self; making contributions 
of one’s own. Last on the card was Per- 
sonal Habits, which meant cleanliness, 
care of materials, posture, and courtesy. 

A few days before report cards are giv- 
en out, the teacher has a conference with 
each pupil and together they decide 
whether the card should have any checks. 

A card with no checks means normal 
progress. A red check under Reliability, 
for example, does not mean that the child 
can never be trusted, but that he needs 
help along this line. A blue check shows 
noticeable progress. 

Since regular academic report cards are 
eliminated, it is thought best to send home 
monthly notices to the parents of children 
who are weak in academic subject matter. 
Regular slips for unsatisfactory progress 
are used. The notice may state, “Your son, 
or daughter, is weak in arithmetic.” The 
sentence is always completed with, “be- 
cause of a lack in industry (or the par- 
ticular character trait that is lacking and 
has caused the deficiency) .” 

Whenever a child leaves for another 
school, he is given a regular report card, 
so that there will be no difficulty in plac- 
ing him in his new class group. 

(Continued om page 73) 
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YESTERDAY © 
No interest... resentful... : 


ignorant of music 
fundamentals 


TODAY 


Happy and alert... looks 
forward with interest 


to the music period 


2 Special Offers 


to Music Supervisors, Teachers and Students 


To enable music supervisors and teachers to more carefully study the 
possibilities of harmonica instruction in the class and the material avail- 
able for the purpose, the following special offers are made at prices which 
represent only a fraction of the actual cost. 


OFFER 1, packing and postage prepaid, $1.00 
THIS GROUP OFFER PROVIDES: 

One No. 1896 “Marine Band” Harmonica—An instrument whose 
and accuracy of tone have given it an international reputation. 
price 60c. 
ica Budget of Famous Melodies—Contains 45 operatic and 

ee eetien—anany arranged for four part harmony work. Regular 

Modern Harmonica Method—Contains twenty old-time selections for 

ae onica with piano accompaniment. Regular price 35c. 

New Standard Harmonica Course—200 well-known selections arranged 

for the Harmonica. Regular price 25c. 

New Standard Harmony Course for the Harmonica—Fifty selections— 

for 2-part and 10 for 3-part work. Regular price 25Sc. 

“Almeda March” by Prof. C. I. Valentine. A stirring number, easily 

Mastered by beginners. Regular price 50c. 

y Charts—One large master chart and small part cards of one 
song for 20 players—7 soprano, 4 alto, 4 tenor, 5 bass. Regular price 50c. 
Large Instruction Book—“How to Play the ‘Chromonica’ and 


Chromonica’.” 
OFFER 2 embodies 20 P serene: selections arranged for 
4-part work. Postage prepaid, $2.00 


Includes 20 large master and 20 small cards prepared for 7 soprano, 
Salto, 4 tenor and 5 bass parts, for each song (400 small cards in all). 
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Mee to make the music period 
the “Magic Hour” of the day! 


He hated music until this easy way to learn changed it into a fascinat- 
ing game. A simple suggestion of invaluable assistance to the teacher 
faced with the problem of the boy or girl who resists music instruction. 


problem of the pupil who is backward in 

music, resents instruction, retards class 
progress and sorely tries your patience, you can 
be assured it is only because his or her interest 
in this subject has never been really aroused. 
And it will be a revelation to you, as it has to 
thousands of other teachers, how quickly 
this listless indifference to music will 
change to intense enthusiastic interest 
with the introduction of the harmonica 
into the classroom. 

Learning through play —that is the 
basis of modern child education. The har- 
monica has all the alluring fascination of 
an instructive toy, turning duty into a 
thrilling game that holds boy and girl 
interest while they store up a knowledge 
of musical fundamentals. 


|: YOU are constantly confronted with the 


Harmonica Instruction Wins Praise 


of Leading Educators 


Harmonica instruction in the classroom is 
now long past the experimental stage, and 
there is no questioning its success. Wit- 
ness its adoption in over 3500 public, 
parochial and private schools. Leading 
educators everywhere praise and recom- 
mend it—the following being typical of 
many letters from music supervisors and 
teachers: “The Harmonica is one of the 


best means of arousing in a class an apprecia- 
tion of music, Every member of my present 
class plays the harmonica and I have never had 
a class that enjoyed music so much.” 


Easy to Teach... 
Quickly Grasped by Every Child 


The backward child, the child with “no ear for 
music”, the boy or girl to whom tone, sight-reading, 
rhythm and expression are still dark secrets—all of 
these, and every other normal child of school age 
can easily learn to master the harmonica and at the 
same time absorb a knowledge of the fundamentals 
of music. And it is so simple to teach. Illustrated 
Instruction Books (furnished FREE), teacher 
charts and other aids make previous knowledge un- 
necessary. Just start with your pupils and grow 
with them. You will be as thrilled as they with your 
success with this little instrument. 

Watch how brightly eyes sparkle when the music 
period arrives and you bid your pupils get out their 
harmonicas. See how eagerly and easily they follow 
every step of the simple instructions—how pleased 
they are with themselves as they speedily progress 
from simple tunes to more advanced harmony 
work. Note how the shy child forgets bashfulness 
and becomes one of the group, how his or her suc- 
cess stimulates the confidence of the backward 
child and breaks down the resistance of the child 
who “hates” music. No teacher need hesitate to 
introduce harmonica instruction because of lack of 
training. Let us tell you just how to get started. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED TEXT BOOK 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


Tue new Hohner Instruction Book “The Art of 
Playing the Harmonica” supplies the music super- 
visor or teacher with a carefully prepared textbook, 
written in a simple understandable way for the 
pupils. It furnishes them with a correct knowledge 
of musical terms and phrases, sight reading, etc., 
together with a number of musical selections in 
two, three and four part harmony work. Every step 
in learning to play the harmonica is carefully ex- 
plained and illustrated by photographs. These In- 
struction Books are supplied free to teachers in the 
quantity required for class instruction, Just advise 
us of your requirements ...We will also be glad to 
send free our Brochure “The Harmonica as an Im- 
portant Factor in Modern Education” which ex- 
plains the results of harmonica group work in 
schools all over the country. Just use the coupon. 


eee 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge: 


Name _ 





M. HOHNER, Inc., 351-353 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 600-B, New York City 


C) Brochure, ‘‘The Harmonica as an Important Factor in Modern Education’’ 
C] Instruction Book, ‘*The Art of Playing the Harmonica’ 

(JI enclose (Check) (Money Order) $1.00 for Offer 1 

CII enclose (Check) (Money Order) $2.00 for Offer 2 








Address 











City 
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Your Favorite Magazines at Bargain Prices 
Order Now This Easy, Economical Way— Pay Later If More Convenient sikn'tuov 
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ATRIOTISM is a top- 
ic to which you will 
probably give major 
emphasis this month, 

since in February are observed 
the birthdays of two great 
men. Special features of in- 
terest in this field include 
our Lincoln, Washington, and 
general patriotic material. 

Outstanding in the first group is our cover subject, 
“The Gettysburg Address, 1863,” by Ferris. An article 
by Eugenia Eckford, “Celebrating Birthdays,” tells how 
this painting may be of use in a dramatic activity. The 
double-page poster has a Lincoln theme, as does one of 
the blackboard decorations. On Plate III of the Picture 
Section is reproduced in full-page size a photograph of a 
statue of Lincoln as a Hoosier youth, executed by Paul 
Manship. It is America’s latest memorial to Lincoln. A 
play appears on page 47, and verse on pages 20 and 49. 
Other Lincoln features include one of the games for 
number drill contained in a short article on page 30, and 
one of the primary physical training exercises, present- 
ed on page 25. 

Among our Washington material will be found a full- 
page reproduction of a painting by Edwin A. Abbey 
showing a Valley Forge scene, and a blackboard decora- 
tion, as well as an article by Ruth E. Millard entitled 
“Seatwork Based on Washington Stories.” There are 
also a story play, several vérses for program use, and two 
primary stories. 

Our general patriotic material includes a striking full- 
page poster in colors, by Norman Kent. In connection 
with the flag activity by Ida E. Paignon, one of the songs 
on page 54 will be most fitting. Training for citizen- 
ship is discussed in an article by Jane Purdy Lapham. 
Page 56 contains some United States history tests, by 
Russell L. Connelley; page 30, a short article on making 
patriotic folders; and page 35, several appropriate black- 
board decorations. 


N INTERESTING handwork feature is the mak- 

ing of plaque silhouettes, as described on page 46. 

The window decoration, shown on page 60, will also fur- 

nish an idea for a silhouette. A subject for art work 

which is stimulating to less imaginative students is pre- 

sented on page 48. “Animals in New Attire” is the sub- 

ject of a handwork article by Irene M. Stewart, and the 
calendar shows a branch of a snow-laden pine tree. 





HE keynote of Valentine 

Day activities is sounded 
in the opening verse on the 
page “For February Programs.” 
See the articles on pages 19 and 
§1 and the short article on page 
$3 for suggestions about mak- 
ing valentines. A number-drill 
game with valentine interest is 
found on page 30. A double- 
page feature, “For February’s Special Days,” contains 
several verses for valentine programs; on page 25 is a 
song play, “My Valentine”; and a valentine game ap- 
pears on the page, “Ideas for School Parties.” 


ORK on the subject of communication (for 
which initial material was presented in our last 
issue) will receive fresh impetus as a result of children’s 
interest in addressing and mailing valentines. Therefore 
a study of the post office is most timely, and in the ar- 
ticle, “A Post-Office Activity,” by Jessica Marshall, you 
will find some good ideas. Grace E. Storm contributes 
another communication story, entitled “Sending a Tele- 
gram.” On page 21 is a verse, “The Postman,” and on 
page 52 appears the last installment of a unit on records, 
contributed by Ruby Henderson. 


N PAGE 23 is one of Ellis C. Persing’s primary sci- 
ence stories. This story is of seasonal interest, and 
is entitled “Snowfall and Glaciers.” For first-graders, 
there is a large-type story on the mink, by Lina M. Johns 
and May Averill. Ella Victoria Dobbs continues her se- 
ries for teachers who have had little formal training in 
art. This month she considers the subject of design. 
Sarah Grames Clark contributes the second of two arti- 
cles on operetta presentation. The primary unit of work 
discussed this month by Bess E. Graves is based on a first 
grade’s interest in the cafeteria. On pages 32 and 33 
appears an article on the toy orchestra, together with a 
selection for a toy orchestra. Plates V to VIII of the 
Picture Section are devoted to travel subjects, and the 
Travel Department begins on page 68, This material 
offers interesting sidelights for the geography class. 
Here there is room for only the most cursory glance at 
the contents of this issue, but it may serve to indi- 
cate, in some de- 
gree, the richness . 
of the material 


in store for you. ‘Manacinc Eprror 
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“THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS, 1863”—J. L. G. Ferris 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, TowER Hitt ScHOoL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


THE PICTURE 


N THIS picture, the artist tells 
us something about Abraham 
Lincoln, one of the greatest 

men that has ever lived. 

Do you know the story of the 
boy Lincoln? He spent all the time 
that he could reading. He would 
remember every new word that he 
heard or saw, and then he would find 
out what it meant. 

When he grew to be a man, he 
could express his ideas so clearly that 
people liked to hear him talk. Often 
he would debate with prominent 
men on important topics of the day. 
‘Then there came a time when he was 
elected president of the United 
States. 

The scene of this picture is in 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, where 
Lincoln made his famous Gettysburg 
Address. It isa very important day. 
Many people have come to honor the 
brave soldiers who died in the Civil 
War. Among them are some of the 
most prominent men of that time. 
In the picture the artist shows some 
of them. William Seward, the Sec- 


retary of State, is sitting at the ex- 
treme left. John Hay, President 
Lincoln’s secretary, is sitting back 
of Lincoln to the right. The orator 
of the day, Edward Everett, is stand- 
ing in front of the flag. 

See how quietly Lincoln stands. 
His face is strong and gentle. How 
tall he is, and what strong arms and 
fine hands he has. 

The artist planned his picture 
carefully, so that we would feel the 
importance of Lincoln’s words. 
Everything centers around him. The 
people on the platform almost form 
a circle, and at the side we see part of 
the vast audience. 

The strong lines of the stripes in 
the flag echo the sturdy lines of 
Lincoln’s figure. See, too, how the 
artist has the red in the flag echo 
through the picture. The late fall 
sky is very blue, and in the back- 
ground are the hills of Gettysburg. 

Ask your teacher to read aloud 
the speech that Lincoln made, and 
then imagine that you are hearing 
him say it. 


LocATION OF THE ORIGINAL: SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


What kind of speech do you think 
President Lincoln is making? How 
did Ferris show us this? Are the 
people interested? 

Why did Ferris use so much gray 
and blue-black in the picture? 
What feeling do the red, blue, and 
tan give to the picture? 

What is the most important line 
direction in the picture? 

Find the lines that have echoes. 
Find the colors that have echoes. 


Fill the blanks in the following. 

The artist used red for the ___.____- 
and the , and in the... 

This gives the picture ________.. 

President Lincoln has on a __....--- 
suit. 

The people are seated in a 
around President Lincoln. 

He is making his famous -.._.___. 





THE ARTIST 


HE tradition of American paint- 
ing has been built upon an inter- 
est in historical subjects, because 
of the great concern of our fore- 

fathers in establishing a new nation. The 
first historical painter was Benjamin West, 
known as the father of American painting. 
Then followed John Trumbull, who has 
been called the greatest historical painter 
of America. The paintings of Gilbert 
Stuart were for the most part portraits of 
the outstanding men of Revolutionary 
times. 

In the intervening years, other American 
artists have turned to historical subjects 
for occasional inspiration, but have never 
given them their chief concern. No at- 
tempt was made to record our nation’s 
early history in pictures or to contrast the 
life of pioneer days with that of a scien- 
tific age, until Jean Léon Géréme Ferris 
found in such an objective a great chal- 
lenge. His was a mind gifted with an in- 
sight into the human qualities that have so 
large a part in the making of history, and 
an artistic understanding and ability that 
enabled him to express his ideas with paint 
and brush. 

Ferris was born in Philadelphia, in 1863, 
and grew up in an artistic atmosphere. His 
father was a painter and etcher, and his 
mother’s brothers were artists. Such as- 
sociations were a great stimulus to his 
own talent. 

It is as a historian that we shall consider 
Ferris, for except in a few cases, all his 
work was done after careful research into 
the customs of the time depicted, the per- 
sonalities of the main characters, the cos- 
tumes, and setting, as well as the specific 
historical events. Some chroniclers have 
elected to write and publish their 
thoughts; Ferris chose to paint his. 

From 1916 until the fall of 1931, his 
series of historical pictures hung in Con- 
gress Hall, in Philadelphia, as a loan exhi- 
bition. They have since been given to 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D.C., and hang in the Arts and Industries 
Building. ‘The school children of Phila- 
delphia used to visit Congress Hall to see 
the Ferris pictures, for there they found 
their history lessons artistically presented. 
The children of Washington, D.C., now 
have this advantage. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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PRIMARY GRADES 


SECTION 





IVIL service examina- 
tions in the second 
grade? Yes, indeed. In 
what other way could 

we select our postmaster and 
postmen? The children in the 
two second grades of Newton 
School last year decided to have 
a post office in each room, with 
mail boxes and the necessary of- 
ficials to run it. 

In October they began to 
make the post offices. Sixteen 
orange crates, it was found, 
would make a post office of a 
suitable size for schoolroom use. 
A little experimentation brought 
our best carpenters to light in a 
very short time, and they were 
soon engaged in constructing the 
building. The plans were extremely sim- 
ple. All that was necessary, according to 
the young designers, was walls and a win- 
dow. After the orange-crate structure 
was completed, it was covered with heavy 
brown paper. This was lined off into 
bricks, and the addition of a grating at the 
window gave the desired effect to the edi- 
fice; but, in case there might still be a 
doubt as to its use, the words “Post Office” 
were put above the window. 

When the building was ready to be 
used, the civil service examinations began. 
The children themselves came to the con- 
clusion that the postmen must be able to 
read, not only from readers but names and 
addresses as well. The postmen must also 
be able to write well. They would need 
arithmetic, too, to sell stamps and make 
change. In addition, they must know the 
“streets” of the room, and must be able to 
answer the following questions: Who is 
the president of the United States? Who 
is postmaster of Toledo? In what state 
do you live? 

When the postmaster, or postmistress, 
was chosen, as well as the postmen, we be- 
gan on the letter-writing. Each child in 
one second grade corresponded with one 
in the other second grade, and the letters 
were deposited in the mail boxes beside the 








A Post-Orrice ACTIVITY 


By JESSICA MARSHALL 


Principat, NEwTon ScHOOL, TOLEDO, OHIO 


schoolroom doors. The letters were com- 
munity products, which were worked out 
on the blackboard and then copied by each 
pupil. Often they contained an account 
of something interesting being done by 
one class, and invited the members of the 
other class to come to see or hear it. 
Sometimes they contained a puzzle or a 
riddle. The following are some of the let- 
ters that were written. 

Newton School, 

§ First Street, 


Dec. 15, 19— 
Dear Friend, 

Would you like to hear a funny story? We 
have a new girl, Bernita, who will tell it to 
you. Shall we come to your room or will you 
come to ours? When will you come? 

Good-by, 
Your Friend, 
Betty Stevenson 


Newton School 
3 Sixth Street, 
Jan. 28, 19— 
Dear Second Grader, . 
Do you like to guess riddles? Here is one 


‘we made up. 


I have wings. 

I fly in the sky. 

I am made of steel. 

People ride in me. 

What am I? 
Your Friend, 
Everett Benson 


Letters such as these are genu- 
inely interesting to children, but 
they take time to prepare, both 
in developing the project and in 
the writing, so that only one set 
of letters was exchanged each 
week. The post office was used 
frequently, nevertheless. 

Each set of papers written as 
part of our daily work, such as 
arithmetic or spelling, was col- 
lected by the postmen and taken 
to the post office. The postmas- 
ter or postmistress of the month 
took the mail to the teacher. 
Each paper had the room address 
of the writer on it, and when it 
had been marked it was returned 
by way of the post office and 
postmen. When a postman could 
not read the address, he took the letter to 
the postmaster, who was usually able to 
decipher it. On rare occasions something 
had to be referred to the postmaster- 
general, the teacher. 

As a project, the post office was a great 
success. For one reason it was a growing 
activity. For example, we made stamps, 
cutting them from gummed paper such as 
is used by grocers. The children divided 
the strips of paper into squares, drew a 
head in profile in the center, and colored 
the whole with crayons. These stamps 
were then purchased at the post office and 
paid for with cardboard money, which al- 
so was made by the children. 

This is an activity which makes it pos- 
sible to use children of varying talents. 
One of the carpenters, for example, is very 
poor in his school work, but was wonder- 
fully skillful in building, driving nails, 
covering walls, and doing things of a sim- 
ilar type. This afforded him the pleasure 
of being looked up to by his classmates, 
which happens so rarely in the case of slow 
pupils. A boy who is exceptionally dull 
had been made custodian of the post office, 
and swept it out carefully each morning. 

The writing of the letters helped greatly 
in the regular school work, and we hope 
(Continued on page 76) 
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VALENTINES 


By JANE LOUISE FULTON 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, PORTLAND, INDIANA 


F THE many special problems that 
may be assigned to pupils during the 
school year, valentines stand out as 
one of the most distinctive. Perhaps 

this is because of the gift idea associated with 
them. Children like to give and receive presents, 
and much more interest is shown in them when 
the articles have been made by the pupils’ own 
hands. 

The valentines shown in the illustrations on 
this page were made by the pupils of a second 
grade in Portland, Indiana, under the direction 
of their teacher, Ellen A. Wood. 

The designs on the valentines decorated with 
cut paper were made of lightweight typewriter 
paper. One half of each design, such as the girl, 
house, and flower, was drawn on the blackboard 
as a guide to the children in making the cutting. 
The heart shapes were traced from patterns, and 
the designs were drawn on the folded hearts, and 
then cut. When finished, each design was 
mounted on colored construction paper, cut a 
little larger than the design, to give a contrast- 
ing margin. These cut-paper valentines were 
beautifully made. 

After the children had practiced cutting 
designs from drawings, they were able to cut 
them free-hand. One of the best methods by 
which an eye for form may be developed is 
free-hand paper cutting. This practice also 
holds great possibilities for creative design. 

The valentines with paper weaving and the 
one with the arrow were fashioned from con- 
struction paper in harmonizing colors. For the 
design in double weaving (see left column) 
the heart was folded and slits cut diagonally 
with scissors. The heart was also folded for the 
design in single weaving (see right column) and 
slits were cut horizontally with scissors. The 
slits for the arrow decoration were cut with a 
knife on an unfolded heart. 

Paper table doilies, with their lace designs, 
present many ideas for art work. Their cut- 
outs have been successfully used in designing 
costumes, favors, and place cards. The applica- 
tion of the paper doily to valentines is shown on 
this page. These valentines proved to be the 
most attractive of all to the children. 

Since many different designs can be made 
from one doily, the children had an opportunity 
for original expression. When the parts were 
cut out and a satisfactory arrangement of them 
was made, they were mounted on paper hearts 
cut from bright red construction paper. 

Through this activity the children received 
drill in drawing, paper cutting, and weaving, 
and gained a better understanding of color har- 
mony and creative design. 
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A Journey to a Party 
By Ruth E. Millard 


HE Washington family was ready 
to go to a house party. They 
would travel in a big yellow 
coach. Betty, George’s little sis- 

ter, had a new blue dress to wear. It was 
a warm, woolly dress for the cold winter 
days. 

The fluffy wool came from one of her 
father’s sheep. The wool had been washed 
and dyed. Then it had been woven into 
cloth for Betty’s dress. Mrs. Washingtom 
had cut and made the dress for her little 
girl. She made it long and full, like her 
own dress. 

Betty was happy. “Oh! Mother,” she 
asked, “may I take my best slippers to 
wear with my new dress?” ‘The slippers 
were a gift from her father. 

“Yes, Betty,” replied her mother. “You 
must be careful of them. They came from 
far across the sea.” 

Betty put on her bonnet and cloak. 
George and his little brothers were wait- 
ing near the coach. They had on double 
jackets, leggings made from deerskin, and 
stout leather boots. Then Mrs. Washington 
came out. She wore her best bonnet and a 
long, warm cloak. 





“Hurry, Betty,” George called. “We 
are almost ready to go.” 

Betty sat near her mother in the coach. 
Her father and the negro servants rode on 
horseback beside the coach. “Oh! Mother,” 
Betty asked, “are we going to a party?” 

“Yes, Betty,” her mother answered. “It 
will be a house party. Some of your little 
friends will be there.” 

It was a long journey. The roads were 
hardly more than paths through the 
woods. What fun it was for the children. 

From the windows of the coach they 
could see squirrels scamper up the trees 
and they could watch the birds. 

At last the road widened and the coach 
moved slowly up a hill. 

“Oh, Mother,” George exclaimed, “I see 
big chimneys through the trees.” The lit- 
tle boys awoke from their nap. Ina short 
time the coach was standing in front of a 
big red brick house. 

The coach stopped, and everyone got 
out. There were many. people talking and 
laughing, and dogs barking excitedly. 
Soon all were in the big, warm house. 
Bright fires crackled in the fireplaces. 
George and Betty were glad to see their 
little friends, and they had a fine time. 
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Washington’s Birthday 
By Lilian M. Jones 


(A speech of welcome.) 
To-day we honor Washington, 
The father of the nation; 
And gladly welcome you who come 
To join our celebration. 





If I Were a Valentine 
By Kathleen Eiland 


(For very small children, to be sung to 
tune of “When I Was a Lady.”) 
Wish I were a valentine, valentine, val- 
entine, 
Wish I were a valentine, shiny and new. 
If I were a valentine, valentine, valentine, 
I would be your valentine, loving and 
true. 


If I were a valentine, valentine, valentine, 
If I were a valentine, what would I do? 
I'd fly away, fly away, fly away, fly away, 
If I were a valentine, I’d fly to you. 


If I were a valentine, valentine, valentine, 

If I were a valentine, what would I say? 

“I love you, I love you, I love you, I love 
you,” 

If I were a valentine, that’s what I'd say. 





‘ait 


February’s Boys 
By Gladys Lloyd 


(This exercise is for a number of boys, 
who carry flags. The lines may be read by 
the teacher or an older pupil. The reader 
should be off stage. Holding flags erect, 
boys keep hands down at sides. At last 
line, flags are waved and boys shout “Hip! 
hip! hurray!’’) 

We'd like to be real patriots brave; 

Our country we would like to save 

As Lincoln did, and Washington, 

With the great victories they won. 

But peaceful times we’re living in; 

There’s no war now to fight and win, 

And we’re just four feet something tall, 

Which isn’t soldier height at all; 

But every inch of us can stand 

Up straight for our loved flag and land, 

And serve them as such small boys may, 

And shout for them, “Hip! hip! hurray!” 
(Boys leave stage, waving flags.) 


MARCHING SONG 


Worps spy R. LL. STEVENSON 


Music By BERNARD WERT 


a, 





f 
Bring the comb and play up- on 


it! March-ing, here we come! 


Wil - lie 





Bring the comb and play up-on it!March-ing,herewe come! 


Marching tempo 





Two groups of children are necessary, 
the singers, who play the part of a band, 
and the marchers, preferably a group of 
smaller children. The singers are divided 
into three sections, in order to carry out 
the three-part, round form of the song. 


f i 
Bring the comb and play up-on it!March-ing, . 


All action is performed by the marchers. 
[For complete action, see the poem, 
“Marching Song,” by Stevenson, of which 
the first stanza is given here.] 

The marchers are provided with paper 
hats and such properties as are mentioned 
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Johnny’s Valentine 
By Elizabeth Sharp 


(To be sung to the tune of “Here We 
Go round the Mulberry Bush.”’) 
Johnny had a valentine, 
A valentine, a valentine. 
Johnny had a valentine, 
Just to give away. 

(Children form a circle. Johnny is in 
the center. Others join hands and skip 
around to the right.) 





Johnny gave his valentine, 
His valentine, his valentine. 
Johnny gave his valentine 
To a little friend. 

(Those in the circle stand still and clap 
their hands. While they sing the last two 
lines, Johnny suits action to words.) 

His partner took the valentine, 
The valentine, the valentine. 
His partner took the valentine 
With a little curtsy. 

(Those in circle continue clapping. 
Johnny faces partner. Both stand on left 
foot and swing right foot in front of left. 
Repeat, standing on right foot, and so on. 
At end, partner curtsies; Johnny bows.) 
Then the partners skipped away, 

Skipped away, skipped away. 
Then the partners skipped away, 
Skipped far away. 

(Partners join hands and skip away. All 

take partners and do likewise.) 
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The Valentine 
By Kathleen Eiland 


(For a very small child.) 
Big Brother and Sister gave Mother 
Pretty valentines like this. 
(Holds up a valentine.) 
But Mother liked my valentine best, 
For I gave her a great, big kiss! 
(Runs off stage.) 


aly 


Pretty Valentine 
By Ada Clark 


(To be sung to the tune of “Lightly 
Row.”) 
Valentine, Valentine, 
Pretty little Valentine, 
You I send to my friend, 
Pretty Valentine. 





Yes, I send this valentine 
To a little friend of mine 
Just to cheer one so dear, 
Pretty Valentine. 


Valentine, Valentine, 
Pretty little Valentine, 
You may go love to show, 
Pretty Valentine. 





—t- 





cocks his high-land bon-net, John-nie beats the drum. 


™*, 






Wil-lie cocks his high-land bon-net, John-nie beatsthe drum. 


| a * 


here we come! 


in the poem. On the first note of the 
song, the marchers make their appearance, 
carrying themselves stiffly, like wooden 
soldiers. ‘They march around in a circle 
in front of the singers. As the end of the 
last stanza approaches the marchers exit. 


Wil -liecocks his high-land bon-net, John-nie beats the drum. 


D.C. 


D.C. 


The singers should begin the number 
very softly, gradually increase to full 
voice, and, at the conclusion, diminish in 
volume. This gives the effect of a band 
that approaches, passes, and finally dies 
away in the distance. 
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A Real Surprise 
By Ruth E. Millard 


NE day Betty Washington and 
her little brothers were play- 
ing under the pine trees. They 
heard a boat whistle down the 

river. George called, “Betty, Betty, a big 
boat is coming.” 

The children ran toward the wharf. 
Through the trees they could see the big 
white sails of a boat. 

When they reached the wharf, they 
hurried to where Mrs. Washington stood. 
There was a crowd waiting at the wharf, 
and little negro children came running 
from every direction. 

Mrs. Washington said to George, “Will 
you please take these letters to your fa- 
ther? He wants to send them on the 
boat.” 

Soon the boat stopped. Then the wharf 
was a busy place. Negroes were getting 
ready to load tobacco on the boat. 

Betty and the little boys did not go near 
the boat. They kept close to their mother. 





Suddenly Betty tugged at her mother’s 
sleeve, as George rushed up to them. 

“Mother,” he said, “someone has come 
on the boat. Guess who.” 

Mrs. Washington was surprised to see a 
tall young man. “Why! it is Lawrence, 
home from England.” 

The children were happy to see their big 
brother. He brought a picture book for 
George, pretty buckles for Betty’s slip- 
pers, and presents for all the family. 


The Postman 


By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


His letter bag upon his back, 

Through wintry wind and summer’s heat, 
The faithful postman, day by day, 

Passes up and down the street. 


The people greet him at every door, 
With welcoming word and friendly face, 
Waiting for a package or a picture card, 
Or a letter sent from a far-off place. 


Through farm and village and busy town, 
Faithful he goes upon his way, 

With sturdy courage and cheerful heart, 
The call of duty to obey. 
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SNOWFALL AND GLACIERS 


By ELLIS C. PERSING 


AssisTaNT Proressor OF Natura Science, ScHoot oF EpucaTION, WESTERN Reserve University, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MAGINE girls and boys making 
snowballs in the summer time. 
How hard it would be to find the 

At the North and South Poles 

there is snow the whole year, but those 

places are far away. 

In our country there is snow on the 
high mountains throughout the year. 
If you climb a mountain in one of our 
national parks, even on a hot day, you 
are likely to travel through a snow- 
storm. 

Snow is merely one chapter in the 
story of water. When the clothes dry 
on wash day, the air is taking up the 
water. The water in the air is like a 
gas. It is called water vapor. This 
vapor must be changed to rain, ice, or 
snow before you can see it. 

Sometimes, when the air is cooled 
to freezing, the water in it changes to 
tiny snowflakes. These grow into 
larger snowflakes and fall to the earth. 


snow! 





many beautiful 
shapes (see illustrations) . 

A single snowflake is lighter than a 
feather, yet a great number of them 
together make walking difficult. Peo- 
ple use snowshoes, skis, or sleds to go 
over the snow. Automobiles are unable 
to travel in very deep snow. Snow- 
plows are used to clear the highways. 
The western railroads have built snow- 
sheds for many miles over the tracks 
to keep off the great piles of snow that 
fall in the winter. 

Most snow melts when the warm 
days of spring come. The water that 
does not soak into the ground makes 
small streams. These join to make 


have 


Snowflakes 





PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE. ING. 

A Fantastic GLacteR FoRMATION 
larger ones. Farther down the valley 
the streams form a brook, which flows 
into a river. Some of the river water 
is taken up by the sun and is changed 
to water vapor, which later falls as 
snow. ‘This story goes on year after 
year—snow changing to water and 
water to snow. 

In the high mountains the great piles 
of snow do not begin to melt until 
summer. These places, where the snow 
does not entirely disappear, are called 
snow fields. Here glaciers are formed. 
The top snow melts. As the water 





soaks into the mass of snow it freezes. 
The snow soon changes to grains of ice, 
like coarse salt. Perhaps in the spring 
you have seen such grains in a snow- 
bank by the roadside. 

When masses of snow and ice move 
slowly downward, they are called 
glaciers. They do not move so fast 


as streams of water. Glaciers travel 
from several inches to one hundred 
feet a day, but most of them do not 
move more than three or four feet in 
one day. The great weight of the 
glacier passing over the embedded 
rocks grinds some of them into bits as 
fine as flour. 

Year after year the glacier digs its 
bed deeper and deeper. This work is 
done slowly and silently, but it never 
ceases. So, besides ice and snow, the 
glacier carries in its stream pieces of 
rock and earth and many large 
bowlders. 

Farther down the mountainside the 
glacier ends. Coming from it is a 
stream of water, which looks milky be- 
cause of the ground-up rock in it. 
Again the story goes on—water chang- 
ing to snow, ice, the glacier, and back 
again to water. In this way snow 
melts from the mountain tops. 





Perhaps some day you will see a 
glacier in one of our national parks. 


THINGS To Do 


1. Place some new-fallen snow- 
flakes on a piece of black cloth and 
look at them with a reading glass. 

2. Ona cold night pour water on a 
small mound of packed snow. Look at 
it in the morning, to see what change 
has taken place. 

3. Look for grains of ice in a snow- 
bank that has partly thawed and frozen 
again. 

4, Find pictures of snow and ice on 
mountains. 

§. Draw a picture of a snowstorm. 
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SEATWORK BASED ON WASHINGTON STORIES 


By RUTH E. MILLARD 


ForMERLY, TEACHER, Pusiic ScHoots, West ALLIs, WIscONSIN 











Copy these sentences. Put the 
right word in each sentence. Look 
below the sentences for the words 
you need. 

1. George Washington had a 
new __. 

2. He named his pony 

3. The little boy rode to 

4. Uncle Ben went with , 

§. George liked to watch the 


6. The birds sang sweet songs in 


the 


7. The children played games in 
the 


8. The schoolhouse was very 


9. It was made of 


him pony small 
Hero squirrels _ trees 
school = woods logs 








Copy the sentences. Draw pic- 
tures to fill in the blanks. 

ay | ene was shining. 

2. Betty was asleep in 

3. The mother called to the lit- 


4. Soon Betty ran down the 


§. The children had breakfast. 

6. There was a bright 
in the fireplace. 

7. George went to ride his 


8. Betty looked out of the 


9. She saw her father waiting. 


10. Betty ran to get her 
and cloak. 





Copy the sentences. Put the 
right group of words in each sen- 


tence. Look below the sentence 
for the word you need. 
1. Ferry Farm was on _..._-.. 
a high hill 
in the book 
far away 
2. George and Betty liked 


down the road 
the big house 
on a chair 
3. Sometimes the children saw 


by the tree 
ran away 
a big boat 
4. Jack and Sam were 
little girls 
little boys 
a little pony 
§. The children liked to play 


on the table 
in the attic 
blue sky 
6. The house had a... 
big porch 
in the door 
the big horse 
7. Around the house were 
on the chair 
some pine trees 
in the box 
8. Mrs. Washington had a pretty 


some sheep 
in the trees 
flower garden 


Three answers are given below 
each question. Write the correct 
answer for each question. 

1. What gave the people light? 

There was a big yard. 
They had candles. 
Betty was a little girl. 

2. How did the children keep 
warm? 

Betty played outside. 
George was a big boy. 
They had a warm fire. 

3. Where was the warm fire? 
It was in the fireplace. 
She saw her doll. 
Jack sat in a chair. 

4. What did they burn in the 

fireplace? 
The house was big. 
They called it Ferry Farm. 
The people used wood. 








Write in each blank a word that 
belongs to the group. Look below 
the groups for the words needed. 

1. cup, saucer, . 

. knife, fork, 
man, lady, 
boots, slippers, - 
bonnet, cloak, 
bed, chair, _ 
house, barn, . 
goose, turkey, 
bear, deer, 
bread, fish, 

shoe fox 
table 
meat 


plate 
child 


SMe eNAY AYN 


— 


schoolhouse 
dress 


duck 
spoon 
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EXERCISES IN PHYSICAL TRAINING | 


By DORIS T. HAYNES. 


SUPERVISOR OF PHysicaL TRAINING, PuBLIc SCHOOLS, WEsT SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


AND FLORANCE B. WIGHT 


’ 
PrincipaL, AMOSTOWN SCHOOL, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS i 


Epiror1aAL Norte: More lessons in this 
series will appear in a later issue. 


LEssoN ELEVEN 


1. With musical accompaniment. 
a) March and clap with music. 
b) Skip. 
c) March; clap on every other beat. 
d) Tiptoe run. 
e) Normal march. 
2. Arms forward raise; deep knee bend. 
3. Chopping Wood. Clasp hands over 
left shoulder; feet apart. Chop wood 
without bending knees. Make clucking 
sound to represent ax hitting wood. Clasp 
hands over right shoulder and repeat 
chopping exercise. 
4. Story Play—Little Bo-Peep. 
a) Circle formation; children slowly 
walk around the circle looking for 
the lost sheep, singing, 
“Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep, 
And can’t tell where to find them, 


THIS song may be used as a game. The 
children form a circle. One is chosen to 
hold the valentine. To the rhythm of the 





a 


mt Moderato 





Leave them alone, and they'll come 
home,” 

b) Children put hands behind back, 
and wave them, singing, 

“Wagging their tails behind them.” 

Music for this song can be found in 
Most Popular Mother Goose Songs, pub- 
lished by Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 

5. Game—Jump the Stick. Use the 
standing jump, and have the children run 
around the room. Raise the stick a little 
each time. Those who fail are seated. 


LEssoN TWELVE 


1. With musical accompaniment. 
a) March and clap. 
b) Normal march; swing arms far 
outward. 
c) Run on toes. 
2. Sawing Wood. Put foot on chair. 
Push arms down, then up. Say “buzz” at 
each complete movement of arm. 


My VALENTINE 


Worps anv Music spy HELEN EMILY 


music he walks around the inside of the 
circle, while the others sing. At the words, 
“Take it,” he stops, faces another child, 
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heart 
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3. Jump four times on left foot. Jump 
four times on right foot. Jump eight 
times on both feet at once. 

4. Story Play—George Washington and 
the Cherry Tree. 

a) Run out to cherry tree. 

-Each two rows run around one row 
of seats. 

b) Look up at cherry tree. 

Head backward, look up. Turn head 
right and left, look up. 

c) Cut down the cherry tree. 
Swing ax in both hands high over 
right shoulder. Chop lower part of 
tree, bending body forward as ax 
comes down to tree. Repeat several 
times, until tree falls. 

d) The tree falls down. 

Bend body forward from waist; arms 
swinging forward, then down. Relax. 
e) Sorry for cutting down tree. 
Breathe in deeply and breathe out, 
saying “Oh,” and shaking head. 


SNYDER 


and offers the valentine. This child takes 
it, and repeats the action of the game. The 
first child replaces him in the circle. 
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en - tine, Will you be my 





I have |made for you; Take it, 
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Val - en -| tine, please do:. 
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_ SetrF-HELP IN THE FIELD OF DEsIGN~—I 


By ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS 


Proressor OF APPLIED ArT, UNIVERSITY OF MissouRI, COLUMBIA, MissouRI 


DO not know a thing about design, 
and I am sure some of my pupils will 
discover that they know more than I 
do.” So said one.teacher who was 
very successful in teaching general sub- 
jects, but whose training did not include 
work in any phase of art. This article is 
written for those who have had a similar 
experience. 
We often use the word, “design,” to im- 
ply a decoration only, as a design on a book 
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cover. Also, in our thinking, we com- 
monly separate pictures which portray ob- 
jects in their natural form from patterns 
which are composed of abstract shapes or 
objects in conventionalized form. 

















Fig Il 





On close study, we would find that the 
artist plans, or designs, his landscape paint- 
ing, let us say, quite as definitely as he 
plans his decorative patterns. There are 
rules of arrangement which apply equally 
to both. Since these rules are more evi- 
dent, and may be more simply expressed, 
in decorative patterns, the study of design 
as exemplified in such patterns offers an 
appropriate starting place for the mastery 
of certain fundamental principles used 
either consciously or unconsciously by all 
of us every hour of the day. 

It may be said quite truly that in all our 
waking hours we are using or abusing the 
fundamental laws forming the basis of 
that order and refinement which we call 
beauty. ‘There is not a single act in the 
day which might not have been performed 


more or less beautifully than was the case. 
Good or poor taste is shown in the choice 
of proportions, the proper balance, and 
the harmony in the details of arrangement 
which made up the event in question. 

People leave a personal impress upon the 
places they inhabit. Any room looks bet- 
ter or worse almost immediately after 
someone has entered and moved a chair or 
two, laid down a parcel, flung aside a 
wrap, placed a flower, or performed any 
act whereby the relationship of one object 
to another in the room is changed. 

The change in effect is because of our 
obedience to the laws of design. These 
laws are not superficial rules devised by a 
few artists and offered to those who choose 
to learn and apply them. ‘They are the 
fundamental laws of the universe. The 
sensitive nature of the artist makes him 
more conscious of them, and to him we 
are indebted for their analysis and formu- 
lation; but they enter, none the less, into 
the activities of all, whether they live in 
beauty or in ugliness. 

In the light of these facts, it is most im- 
portant that our teaching shall make chil- 
dren sensitive to the laws of beauty and 
shall stimulate a desire to live in harmony 
with them. These points must be given 
increased emphasis both in the training of 
teachers and in the schoolroom. 

The problems below are offered in the 
hope that they may encourage the study 
of these laws of beauty as they appear in 
simple examples. The benefit to the stu- 
dent will be in direct proportion to the 
thoughtfulness of the study. One might 
make many hasty designs, one little better 
than another, or copy accurately many 
good designs without considering their 
meaning, and in neither case accomplish 
-anything worth while, On the other hand, 
a few examples seriously studied, a few at- 
tempts carefully criticized, may develop a 
clearer understanding of design principles, 
even though the actual products have no 
great merit. 

Following are materials needed to carry 
out the problems given in this study. 

A supply of transparent paper. 

A supply of thin paper. 

A supply of cross-sectioned manila pa- 
per in half-inch and quarter-inch squares. 

A set of peg printing sticks. (A small 
box containing sticks and moist color pads 
may be purchased for 15 cents from a 
school supply house.) 


A box of colored crayons, a broad- 
nibbed pen, and a stick of soft charcoal. 

A collection of examples of design gath- 
ered from any available source. They 
should show surface patterns, borders and 
corners, designs in squares, circles, trian- 
gles, and a variety of other shapes, and 
should be mounted on separate sheets. 

The problems given here are grouped to 
exemplify definite principles. Since each 
problem will involve several principles, all 
work should be kept for repeated exami- 
nation and comparison. As the study pro- 
ceeds and ideas become clearer, the earlier 
problems should be repeated. 


PROBLEMS FOR THE TEACHER 


Principle of repetition— 

Problem I. Using cross-sectioned pa- 
per and printing sticks, make up a number 
of surface patterns each in a single color. 
Let each pattern cover a space not less 
than six inches square. Vary patterns by 
skipping spaces and by using intersections 
of lines, as well as spaces. 

Follow this with similar patterns, using 
a square stick only; then both round and 

















Fig. 1 





square sticks. Vary still further by com- 
bining other shapes and by introducing a. 
second color. Use color harmonies learned 
in preceding studies. (See the issues of 
the Instructor for October and No- 
vember, 1932.) 

Problem II. Select one of your most 
pleasing patterns and make several border 

(Continued on page 78) 
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THe MINK 


By LINA M. JOHNS anno MAY AVERILL 


TgacHers, Pustic ScHoors, DopcEviLLeE, WISCONSIN 


The mink is a wild animal. 
It has brown fur, 


with a white spot under its chin. 


It is not much larger than a cat. 
Its legs are short. 


It walks with its back humped up. 


It can run fast. 
The mink lives near the water. 
It finds part of its food 

in streams and ponds. 


(1) 


The mink can swim very well. 
It catches fish. 
It eats frogs and clams, too. 
When a mink is not hungry, 
it goes to sleep. 
When it wakes, it goes hunting. 
It may visit a chicken house. 
Then the farmer loses 
some chickens. 
The mink’s home is in a hole 
in the rocks, or in an old log. 
Grass and leaves make a good bed 
for the mink. 
Sometimes there are feathers 
to help make the nest soft. 


(2) 
































Tue Minx Lives NEAR THE WATER 


(3) 





In the spring the mother mink 
has some babies. 

They live in the soft nest. 

They stay with the mother 
through the summer. 

In the fall they are grown up. 

They go away and make homes 
of their own. 


Nore To THE TEACHER: The only difficult words in this story, ac- 
cording to the Gates word list, are chin, clam, fall, bumped, lose, mink. 


(4) 
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YOuNG LINCOLN AT WoRK— 


THIS poster, showing the artist’s conception of 
a characteristic scene of Lincoln’s young man- 
hood, offers a fine opportunity for stimulating 
creative expression. Call the attention of the 
class to the sweeping, curved line of the back- 


ground. This gives the impression that the cabin 
and adjoining buildings stand on a slope of 
ground. A possibility for splendid decorative 
effect lies in the row of trees crossing the slope. 
The trees suggest that the right background 
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A FEBRUARY POSTER 


may be treated as woodland. Explain to the the log and around the cabin (which is authen- 
class that the dark accents shown in the head of tic) represent respectively chips and grass. After 
Lincoln and in the wedge in the log serve to a consideration of such points as these just men- K 
draw attention to the figure and objects in the tioned, the poster may be developed either in 
foreground; and that the unfinished lines near _line, as given here, or in areas of flat color. 
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Find the Answers 


How can civics topics be adapt- 
ed to primary grades? (See p. 18) 
How may history and seatwork 
be combined? (See p. 24) 
What is a most effective way of 
teaching proper diet? (See p. 36) 
How can February’s art lessons 
be timely? (See pp. 28; 35) 
How may color harmony and 
original design be applied to sea- 
sonal handwork? (See p. 19) 
How can the making of cloth 
portraits become an_ interesting 
school activity? (See p. 31) 
Participation in what musical 
activity will bring enjoyment to 
the entire school? (See p. 32) 




















Fun with Spools 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Primary children find empty spools of 
all shapes and sizes most interesting. One 
teacher has a large and varied collection 
obtained by asking the children to bring 
empty spools from home. She colored 
them in various shades, making them more 
attractive, and useful in teaching color. 
Learning numbers, too, is an interesting 
process when gaily colored spools are the 
objects to be counted. 

Many possibilities for seatwork may be 
worked out with a box of spools. Chil- 
dren like to string them on shoe strings, or 
use them to build towers, fences, and the 
like, while older ones can contrive all 
kinds of toys from them. 

Empty spools have game possibilities as 
well. Little children enjoy rolling them to 
each other across the play table, and they 
like to build towers with spools. 

“Hidden Spools” is jolly. One child 
hides a number of spools about the room. 
The others hunt for them. The one find- 
ing the most is the winner. 

“Spool Roll” is fun, too. A number of 
children compete to see which one can 
first roll his spool across the room in pre- 
scribed fashion. A piece of string reach- 
ing from one side of the room to the other 
is laid on the floor in front of each con- 
testant. The strings should be parallel, 
with plenty of space left between them so 
that there will be room to roll the spools. 
If a spool rolls off the string it must be 
taken back and the rolling begun over. 
The children will soon see that the most 
progress can be made by rolling a spool a 
very little at a time. 
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THINGS 
To Do 


“Spool in the Circle” is played as fol- 
lows. Outline a circle on the floor and 
mark a goal line some distance from it. 
Each child should have a like number of 
spools of the same color. The players take 
turns rolling their spools from the goal 
line, trying to get as many spools into the 
circle as possible. The one having the 
most spools in the circle at the end of the 
game is the winner. If a spool in the circle 
is knocked out by another spool, it does 
not count. 

A top which will spin very well can be 
made by inserting a round stick, pointed 
at one end, through the opening of a 
spool. The stick should fit tightly into the 
hole and should extend a little at each end. 
By placing the pointed end on the floor 
and twirling the other end, the top will 
spin merrily. Children can compete with 
one another to see whose top will spin the 
longest. 


Games for Number Drill 
By Effie S. Shaver 


CutTtTinc DowN THE TREE 


On the blackboard is drawn a cherry 
tree covered with cherries. On each cherry 
is a number combination. The child who 
is able to pick all the cherries (answer all 
the combinations correctly) is given a pa- 
per hatchet with which he pretends to cut 
down the tree. Every child will strive to 
get an opportunity to play this rdle. 


AN AIRPLANE RIDE 


Place a series of flash cards on the wall, 
or write number combinations on the 
blackboard, and tell the pupils that they 
may each take an airplane ride. The faster 
a pupil can give the answers to the combi- 
nations, the faster the airplane is going. 
If the wrong answer is given, it is an acci- 
dent to the airplane, and the pupil must 
come to the ground for repairs, letting 
another child go for a ride. 


VALENTINE FLASH CARDs 


Heart flash cards in white with red 
numbers, or vice versa, may be used for 
this game. A paper clip is attached to each 
card. A string is stretched across the room, 
low enough for each child to reach easily. 
Every heart to which he gives the correct 
answer he attaches to the string. The game 
is to see who will get the greatest number 
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of cards on the string. Each child may be 
given a certain number of cards at the be- 
ginning of the game; or, one set may be 
used by taking the cards from the string 
after each play. 


SPLITTING RalILs 


A large pile of logs is drawn on the 
blackboard. On each log is written a 
number combination. The child is given 
a paper ax instead of a pointer. When he 
gives the correct answers to the combina- 
tions, he is splitting logs for rails. 


A Patriotic Folder 
By Ruth Miles 


February stories have an added interest 
when inclosed in an attractive folder such 
as this one. It is made by folding in half 
a piece of gray paper, 714 by 9 inches, 
and decorating it with cut-paper shapes. 
At the center, three concentric circles of 
red, white, and blue are pasted, one on an- 
other. The red circle is used on top. On 
it is pasted the head of Washington, cut 
from a two-cent stamp. Paper ribbons of 
red, white, and blue are pasted between 
the blue and the white circle, for stream- 
ers. In each corner is mounted a red 
square, with a blue one partly over it. The 
cover is tied with a red string. 

If a Washington program or a patriotic 
program of any kind is to be given, this 
decoration makes a very suitable one for 
a program cover, while the center design 
makes a good usher’s badge. 
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ANIMALS IN New ATTIRE 


By IRENE M. STEWART 


TEACHER OF ART, OLIVE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, OLive, CALIFORNIA 


E LEARNED from a news- 
paper picture section that 
one of the latest fads is to 
have portraits cut from 

cloth of various weaves and colors. The 
children wanted to make cloth animal pic- 
tures. Since the animals were to be not 
more than nine by twelve inches in size, 
we decided to use cloth with a small all- 
over pattern. The children had studied 
all-over patterns, and so were familiar 
with them. They brought from home 
scraps of calico, gingham, and outing 
flannel having all-over patterns. 

The animals were first drawn on manila 
paper with chalk. They were kept simple 
by using only the important lines. When 
the paper animals had been cut out, paste 






















was spread evenly over one side of each 
one, and the cloth was laid on the paste. 
(If a piece of scratch paper is placed on 
the cloth and rubbed with the side of a 
pencil, the cloth will stick better and be 
smoother.) The edges of the cloth were 
carefully trimmed off. The animals were 
then put under a press to dry. 

The next day eyes, mouths, noses, ears, 
and so on, were drawn on the figures with 
crayons. Some of the children preferred 
to leave their animals plain. Each child 
selected a harmonizing piece of construc- 
tion paper and pasted his animal on it. 
The animals were again put under a press 
and left until thoroughly dry. 


An effective border may be made of the 
unmounted animals. To make circus ani- 
mals, use cardboard instead of paper and 
paste the cloth on both sides of it. These 
animals stand if mounted on small blocks 
of wood. Cut a slot about one-half inch 
deep in each block and insert the animal’s 
feet in it. 

Cloth in all-over patterns can be used to 
make other things besides animals, such as 
landscapes, heads, flowers, and clothes for 
figure drawings. Decorations for boxes 
and book covers can also be of cloth. 

Making these animals proved not only 
enjoyable but very economical. If chil- 
dren are given something new to do, their 
interest is immediately stimulated and 
new creative expression often results. 
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THE Toy ORCHESTRA IN THE RURAL SCHOOL 


CHAIRMAN OF Toy OrcHEsTRAS, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Music CLuBs 


USIC in the rural school is 
either an annoyance or an 
asset, a failure or a factor. 
One of the most effective 

agents on the positive side is a toy orches- 
tra. Call it a rhythmic orchestra, if you 
prefer, or a rhythm band; only let the 
children organize one and play in it! 

It is next to impossible to find songs that 
will be suitable for an entire group in a 
rural school to sing. A toy orchestra of- 
fers a musical activity that is, above all, a 
unifying project. In it there is work that 
is easy enough for beginners and interest- 
ing enough for upper-grade pupils. 

To some of these older pupils, the idea 
of singing is almost distressing. For them, 


attempting to sing in a small group where 
the individual voices will stand out and be 
distinguishable is a trial to which they 
should not be subjected. 

However, they should not be debarred 
from all musical training. ‘In a toy or- 
chestra the idea of shyness, of inferiority, 
or of inability will be lost in the happy 
experience of ensemble work. The boy 
whose tones are inclined to croak is often 
one of the keenest and most appreciative 
players. He will follow a score accurately 


AuTHor’s Note: In the part for the tambourine, 
given below, R indicates a rap of the tambourine and 
S indicates a shake. In the part for the xylophone, on 
the next page, the small letters indicate the lower 
octave and the capital letters, the upper octave. 

Letters about toy-orchestra work should be addressed 
to Miss J. Lilian Vandevere, 64 Wyoming Road, New- 
tonville, Massachusetts. 


OuR ORCHESTRA 


and add his tinkle or beat at the exact 
moment when it should be heard, and 
with gratifying zest. He should be given 
a musical experience in which he can find 
pleasure, a sense of power, and the thrill- 
ing feeling that he has a part in a musical 
production. 

Because school budgets are being pared, 
the first and very pertinent query is 
“What equipment do we need?” The 
equipment is simple, and comparatively 
inexpensive. The instruments in common 
use are rhythm sticks, wood blocks, bells, 
triangles, jingle sticks (or tambourines), 
cymbals, and drums. To these may be 
added such instruments as bird whistles, 
xylophones, and castanets. 
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These instruments are not toys in the 
sense that they are playthings, or of flimsy 
quality. They are real instruments of per- 
cussion. The word, “toy,” is used in the 
sense of the orchestra’s being small or in 
miniature. ‘Long ago the toy orchestra 
developed from a pleasing part of a kin- 
dergarten schedule into a definite musical 
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by the foot, cut into ten-inch lengths, and 
then stained or lacquered. Horseshoes or 
steel bars may be substituted for triangles. 
Glasses of water filled to different heights 
will make a good xylophone. Label the 
row of glasses from 1 to 8 and experiment 
until a complete octave is obtained. The 
less water in the glass, the lower the tone 


33 


There are simple picture scores in which 
the rhythm is indicated by small pictures 
of the instruments. The youngest begin- 
ners can follow these. There are several 
collections in which the music is to be 
taught by rote. Other scores have the 
rhythm written out in lines of note values, 
such as are given here. These scores often 


t 
d project, well planned, well graded, and _ will be. Put the glass giving the lowest have a part for the teacher (piano), and 
n deserving of a place in the musical scheme tone onthe left. To produce tone, tap the individual scores for each instrument. 
d of things. glasses with a pencil or a metal-edged The piano part frequently is so easy that 
e A modest outfit for about twenty play- ruler. a teacher with very limited musical ability 
1 ers can be bought for less than ten dollars. Suggested combinations of instruments can play it. When the players have their 
This set may be elaborated by choosing for groups of various sizes are as follows. own scores to follow, they feel very pro- 
, instruments of better quality, and by in- For 12-piece orchestras—2 pairs of fessional and independent. 
s cluding the additional instruments listed rhythm sticks; 2 pairs of jingle sticks, one If a phonograph is available, there are 
e above. Once a simple start is made, mon- stick to a pupil; 2 triangles; 1 pair of many 75-cent records which are especially 
y ey for new instruments may be obtained cymbals; 2 bells; and 1 drum. adapted for this work. Some of these rec- 


through public performances, or perhaps 
from parent-teacher associations. Often 
children become so interested in the work 
that they buy instruments themselves. 

If expense is an item which has to be 
considered, the older pupils may help 
to make instruments. Half-inch wooden 
doweling for rhythm sticks may be bought 


For 15-piece orchestras—add to the 12- 
piece orchestra 1 tone block and 2 bells. 

For 20-piece orchestras—add to the 15- 
piece orchestra 1 triangle, 2 bells, and 1 
pair of jingle sticks. 

For 25-piece orchestras—add to the 20- 
piece orchestra 2 tambourines, 2 bells, and 
1 tone block. 


ords may be used with the collections for 
rote work; others, with printed scores. 
There are also on the market at least 
three manuals for teachers explaining in 
detai! how to organize and train a toy or- 
chestra. ‘The main requisite for leading 
such work is a sense of rhythm. 
(Continued on page 77) 
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SENDING A TELEGRAM 


By GRACE E. STORM 


ASSISTANT Proressor OF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE winter that Jerry Brown was 
ten years old his father had to 
make an important decision. Mr. 
Brown had been offered a good 

position in Chicago. Chicago was many 
miles away from the little town in South 
Carolina where the Browns were living. 
Mother and Father and 
Jerry did not want to leave 
their old home. They 
talked and talked about it, 
and could not make up 
their minds. 

One day Father came 
hurrying home from the 
office. He waved a letter 
to Mother and Jerry, who 
were watching for him at 
a front window. 

“Mother, we must de- 
cide now about going to 
Chicago to live,” he said. 
“The company there 
wants my answer imme- 
diately.” 

So that day Mother and 
Father and Jerry decided 
that they would move to 
Chicago. 

“If you will excuse me, 
I shall go to my study and 
plan just what I want to 
say. to the head of the company,” said 
Father. 

“When you have the letter written, may 
I go with you to mail it?” Jerry asked. 

“IT am not going to write a letter, Jerry. 
The company wants to know by to-night 
whether or not I am coming. A letter 
would not reach them until the day after 
to-morrow, and that would be too late.” 

“Then how are you going to let them 
know?” asked Jerry. 

“T shall send a telegram,” said Father. 
“You may go with me to the telegraph 
office if you wish.” 

It was not long before Father and Jerry 
were ready to start. As they walked along, 
Jerry asked his father why a telegram went 
so much faster than a letter. Father tcld 
him that a telegram was sent over wires 
by electricity. 

When they arrived at the telegraph of- 
fice, Father went to a tall desk. There 
were pads of paper on the desk. Several 
pencils were fastened to the desk by small 
chains. Father tore off a sheet of paper 
and wrote out the message he wished to 





send. When he had finished, he showed 
this message to Jerry: “Accept position. 
Shall arrive on Monday. Letter of expla- 
nation follows.” 

“Count the words, Jerry,” said Father. 

“There are ten words,” Jerry an- 
nounced, after a careful count. 

“That is right. I should 
have to pay more if my 
message ran over that 
number. Now let’s have 
the telegram sent.” 

Father and Jerry stood 
before a long desk. The 
operator was busy. He sat 
before an instrument that 
clicked and clicked. He 
was receiving a message, 
which he wrote on a type- 
writer. The instrument 
was a receiving set, or 
sounder, Father told Jerry. 

“Do you mean, Father, 
that those little clicks are 
words and that the opera- 
tor knows what the clicks 
mean?” asked Jerry. 

“The clicks . represent 
the message in code. Each 
little click or combination 
of clicks is a letter, not a 
word, and the operator 
knows what each click means, just as you 
know the alphabet letters.” 

“Do you know the code, Father?” 

“IT know some of the letters of the 
Morse code. For instance, A is a short 
click and then a long click. B is a long 
click and three short clicks, and so it goes 
all through the alphabet. The operator 
knows just how long to press the key to 
make the short and long clicks.” 

The operator came to the desk and took 
Father’s written message. The first thing 
he did was to count the words. Then he 
read the message to Father. 

“That will be seventy-six cents, please,” 
said the operator. 

Father paid the charge. Then he said, 
“T am anxious to have this message go. 
Will you send it right away?” 

“T shall send it now,” said the operator. 
He turned to the desk where his instru- 
ments were. 

Father and Jerry watched and listened. 
The operator signaled on the sending in- 
strument, or transmitter, by tapping a 
little key. Father told Jerry that the op- 
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erator was signaling Chicago. Before long 
there was an answering click on the re- 
ceiving set. Then the operator made the 
little key on the transmitter fly. In about 
a minute, he turned to Father and told him 
that his message was already in Chicago 
and would be delivered at once. 

“Father, who first thought of sending 
messages over wires?” asked Jerry. 

“Samuel F. B. Morse, who lived in New 
York,” said Father, as they left the tele- 
graph office. “He could paint very good 
pictures, but was much more interested in 
tinkering with electricity. He invented 
the first apparatus for sending messages 
over wires by electricity. Since he did 
not have much money, he asked Congress 
to help him build a telegraph line. He 
wanted to prove that his instruments 
would do what he claimed they could. 
Only a few people believed in the inven- 
tion. After five years, Congress decided 
to build a telegraph line. It connected 
Washington and Baltimore. Morse’s in- 
vention was a great success. Now we 
have telegraph lines all over the world.” 


Telegraph Wires 
By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


O’er city and mountain 
And countryside, 

The telegraph wires 
Stretch far and wide. 


Like shining threads 
*Neath summer’s sun, 
Abroad o’er all the land 
They run. 


Through rain and storm 
And winter’s snow, 

Round and round the world 
They go. 


And though we cannot 
Hear or see, 

We know that somehow, 
Wondrously, 


A thousand messages 
They bear, 

To all the people 
Everywhere. 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR FEBRUARY 


By RALPH AVERY 


BOR ill U AR Y 


HE blackboard heading this 
month is a very simple one 
and calls for almost no spe- 
cial directions in order to 

enlarge it to a desired size. The pro- 
portions of the shield may vary from 
those of the one shown here, without 
interfering with the effectiveness of 
the heading. 

The other drawings can be enlarged 
accurately, as follows. With a white 
or colored pencil make a number of 
squares on the drawing, to be used as 
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construction lines. Draw on the black- 
board the same number of squares, in 
the size desired, and sketch in the de- 
sign in relation to the construction 
lines as shown by those made on the 
small drawing. 

After making the circle for the cen- 
ter decoration, place the dome of the 
Capitol, and then group the trees and 
bushes around it. The curved charac- 
ter of the white masses gives them a 
heavy look, making the bushes appear 
to be laden with snow. 


The figures of both Lincoln and 
Washington are mainly line drawings. 
In contrast to these figures the eagle 
has a light-and-shade effect. Although 
the white masses should first be 
sketched in line, no final outline ap- 
pears. The shaded portions are simply 
the blackboard. 

When the height and width of the 
flag have been determined, the general 
contour should be sketched. Com- 
plete the flag by adding the stars and 
stripes. Colored chalk may be used. 
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A First-GRraADE CAFETERIA UNIT 


By BESS E. GRAVES 


TEACHER, First Grape, EuGENE Firetp SCHOOL, AND Critic TEACHER, NorMAL DEPARTMENT, Dakota WESLEYAN UNIversity, MITCHELL, SouTtH DaKoTa 


ROM the beginning, the children 
felt that the cafeteria unit was 
specifically their own; in fact, the 
suggestion for the activity came 

from the children. The group was just 
finishing a home unit [described last 
month], and as a last step was studying 
balanced meals. The teacher had drawn 
on the blackboard in colored chalk pic- 
tures of unassorted foods: oranges, pie, 
oatmeal, candy bars, toast, and so on. 
From these illustrations each child was 
asked to choose a healthful breakfast. 

“This is like getting breakfast at a cafe- 
teria,” said one little girl. 

“Oh, may we have a cafeteria next?” 
asked a boy. 

All were in favor of the suggestion. 

As the first step, the pupils took an ex- 
cursion to the college cafeteria, for the 
purpose of deciding what they would need 
in their own cafeteria. They saw that 
they must have a food counter with fit- 
tings, food, dishes, silver, napkins, tables, 
chairs, a checker’s desk, and a cashier’s 
desk. 

The next decision was that of the color 
scheme. The group’s choice was blue and 
cream. 

Then came the actual construction of 
properties. A long, low-table was used for 
the counter. To this were attached com- 
partments for the silver and napkins and a 
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THe CASHIER AND AN ASSISTANT 
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slide for the trays. The tables and chairs 
for the checker, for the cashier, and for 
the patrons were made from wooden 
boxes, and were painted cream with blue 
trimmings. The dishes were molded from 
clay, dnd were painted cream with a sim- 
ple blue design worked out by the pupils. 
The knives and forks were carved from 
clothespins. 

The next problem was the food. Real 
food could not be kept, but one pupil sug- 
gested that the food be made from clay, 
as were the dishes. Baked potatoes, car- 
rots, lettuce, slices of tomato, fruit, slices 
of bread with pats of butter, cookies, and 
candy bars were molded from clay and 
painted. To stimulate interest, only the 
best models of each kind of food were put 
on the counter. 

“What shall we use for money?” was 
the next query. ‘The children decided to 
make it from cardboard. Pennies, nickels, 
dimes, quarters, half-dollars, and dollars 
were cut to size and marked. 

In two months the cafeteria was ready 
for service. The children used it for a 
while, and then wished to invite the kin- 
dergarten and second grade to use it too. 
Invitations were written and sent to the 
two groups. The cafeteria was used a 
for the birthday celebrations of pupils. 

The activity gave an opportunity f 
character training. In the constructi 


each child found that he must share not 
only his tools but his ideas as well; in the 
operation, he found that he had a duty to 
his group and to his guests. 

Throughout the unit each child chose 
the part he wished to contribute. This 
encouraged individuality, and many of 
the details came from these original con- 
tributions. 

The general development of the unit 
was organized by the teacher, and covered 
all of the first-grade subjects and skills. 
Language— 

1. Composition of four charts noting 

each step in the development of the 

cafeteria. The charts follow. 


A VisiT To A CAFETERIA 


The First Grade wanted to make a cafeteria. 
We went to visit the cafeteria at the college. 
It was a pretty room. 
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“ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE HoosiER YOUTH’ ~eWanship 


HILDREN will be interested in this statue of Lincoln, a 
bronze figure of heroic size, erected at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

It shows Lincoln as a frontier lad, resting against an oak stump. 
His ax is in the background. The finger of one hand marks the 
place in his book; the other hand rests upon the head of the dog. 
The class will be quick to associate these details with known 


facts about Lincoln—his prowess as a woodsman, his yearning 
for knowledge, and his compassion for animals. On each side 
of the pedestal are medallions representing noble qualities of 
Lincoln’s character—his patriotism, justice, charity, and forti- 
tude. There appears in full view, above, the medallion sym- 
bolic of patriotism. 
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Waikiki Beach at Honolulu, World Famous, Is Enjoyed 


$ . 2 ba 


Every Year by Many Thousands of Visitors 


‘T’HIS might fairly be called the “Seven Seas Edition” of side of that great ocean, in the Philippines. The same is true of 

Instructor Travel Pictures. At least that many seas must the Canal Zone and of certain of the West Indies. Japan, 
be identified with the regions represented. Although thousands China, and Indo-China, also glimpsed, belong wholly to the 
of miles from “home,” the traveler will still be on United States glamorous Orient. Excerpts from Prize Travel Stories, on pages 
soil at Hawaii, the “Crossroads of the Pacific,” or on the far 68-71, correlate interestingly with some of these pictures, 
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A Typical Native Hut, of Nipa Palm and Bamboo Matting, Raised for Coolness and Protection 


THe Puivippine: IsLANDs, 
Uncre Sam's Warp IN THE Far East 


An Automobile amid Dense Jungie Growth “Longest Pier under the American Flag,” at Manila 
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Modern Yokohama, Japan, Rebuilt since the 1923 Earthquake 


SCENES IN 
LANDs OF THE 
OriENT— 
JAPAN, CHINA, 
INDo-CHINA 
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Plate VII 


A River Ferry in the Province of Szechuan, China, Where Footpaths Take the Place of Roads 
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The Prado, Havana, Cuba, Is One of the Handsomest Streets in any City 


A Deuicutrut Trrp— 
To Panama, STOPPING ON THE Way 


El Salvador Has Several Crater Lakes Like This 
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Visitors to Panama Never Tire of Gatun Locks, Which Rank with the World’s Great Engineering Achievements 
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THE Boy—ABE LINCOLN 


By FANNY CLAPP McENROE 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


ABE LINCOLN—TIwelve or fourteen 
years old, large, awkward. Rough shirt of 
linsey-woolsey type, sleeves torn or rolled 
just below the elbow; ragged tan breeches 
which come halfway between knee and 
ankle, and are held up by suspenders. 
Barefoot; bareheaded. 

MR. LINCOLN—Abe’s father. Rough 
clothing; trousers held up by suspenders; 
shirt open at throat; boots. 

MRS. LINCOLN—Abe’s stepmother. A 
small woman with a kindly, seamed face. 
Dark dress, high round neck, basque waist, 
long sleeves, full skirt to the floor; large 
white apron tied around waist; a white 
cap (similar to a dusting cap) with ruffled 
edge, ruffles tying under chin. 

SARAH LINCOLN—Abe’s sister. Dark 
calico dress, very full, reaching halfway 
between knee and ankle, long sleeves, 
round neck; white apron. 

JOHN—A stepbrother, about the same 
age as Abe. Dressed like Abe. 

SALLY and MATILDA—Abe’s stepsisters. 
Dressed like Sarah. 

DENNIS HANKS—Abe’s cousin, several 
years older than he. Dressed like Mr. 
Lincoln. 

MR. CRAWFORD—A neighbor. Dressed 
like Mr. Lincoln, but wears also a coat and 
either a ‘straw hat or a fur cap. Mr. 
Crawford, for those days, is well-read, 
and his voice should indicate this. 

MRS. CRAWFORD—A neighbor. Dressed 
like Mrs. Lincoln, but wears no cap or 
apron; has dark shawl over head. 


SETTING 


There are exits right and left; fireplace 
center back. Down right is a rude table, 
with four chairs grouped around it. Two 
chairs are on the right side of table, one at 
the end facing audience and one on the 
left side. Some dishes are on the table. A 
stool is close to the fireplace at the left. 
Down stage, left, isa bench. On left back 
wall is a small cupboard, or rude shelves, 
for dishes. A wooden shovel leans against 
wall at the right of fireplace. Burnt wood 
or charcoal is in the fireplace. 


PROPERTIES 


A worn book, and a copy book made of 
brown paper (in cupboard). Several 
sticks of wood (outside right entrance) . 

Broom made of twigs and fastened to 


old handle. 


A thick glass inkwell (half full of dark 
brown liquid) ; turkey-feather pen. 

Red checked tablecloth. 

Squares of patchwork, needles and 
thread (also in cupboard). 

The dialect, language, and opening song 
are typical of time and place. All of the 
incidents are based on historical facts. 


THE Pray 


(It is early evening. The three girls are 
straightening up the room, setting the 
chairs in place, and so on. They are sing- 
ing to tune of “Thus the Farmer Sows 
His Seed.” 

Come, my love, and go with me, 

Come, my love, and go with me, 

Come, my love, and go with me, 


And I will take good care of thee. 


47 


MRS. LINCOLN—Abe Lincoln! Cain’t 
yer never larn ter be quiet? Look at the 
mess yer made thar now. I’ve a good mind 
ter make yer sweep it up yoreself. 

ABE (good-naturedly)—All right. Give 
me the broom, Matilda. 

MATILDA (sweeping)—I'll do it, Abe. 

ABE (struggling with Matilda for pos- 
session of the broom)—Nope. Mammy 
said I should. (He grabs hold of the 
broom handle, Matilda also hanging on.) 

MATILDA—Leggo. Make him stop, 
Mammy. Leggo! Leggo! 

MRS. LINCOLN (s¢ernly)—Abe! 

ABE (meekly, letting go of broom)— 
Yes’m. 

MRS. LINCOLN—Go help your pappy. 

ABE—Yes'm. (He starts right, then 
turns and makes a sudden jump toward 
Matilda as if he were going to snatch 
broom. Matilda squeals and drops broom. 
Abe exits right, grinning.) 

MRS. LINCOLN—The scamp! I couldn’t 
love him more ef he was my own son. 

(There is a knock on door, left.) 

SALLY (flustered )—Thar they be now. 











I am too young, I am not fit, 
I am too young, I am not fit, 
I am too young, I am not fit, 
I cannot leave my mammy yit. 


You’re old enough, you are just right, 

You’re old enough, you are just right, 

You’re old enough, you are just right, 

I asked your mammy last Saturday 
night. 


(As they finish the song, Mrs. Lincoln 
enters, right, carrying tablecloth.) 

MRS. LINCOLN—Rid it up slick, girls. 
Mr. and Miz. Crawford maught drap over 
a spell this evenin’. (She spreads cloth on 
table, assisted by Sarah.) 

(Abe enters, right, carrying load of 
wood. , He crosses to fireplace and dumps 
wood on the floor with a loud clatter.) 


MRS. LINCOLN—Wal, open the door. 
(Sarah opens door. Mrs. Lincoln crosses 
to door, straightening apron as she goes. 
Mr. and Mrs. Crawford enter, left.) 

MRS. LINCOLN  (smiling)—Howdy, 
Miz. Crawford. Howdy, Mr. Crawford. 
(Shakes hands.) Set down now and git 
comfortable. Sally, take Miz. Crawford’s 
shawl. Matildy, Mr. Crawford’s hat. 
Sarah, call your pappy. 

(Sally and Matilda put the guests’ wraps 
across top of cupboard. Mrs. Crawford 
sits on bench, left. Sarah crosses to door, 
right.) 

SARAH (calling)—Pappy! Abe! John! 
Mr. and Miz. Crawford are here. 


MR. CRAWFORD—I hope we're not inter- . 


rupting. 
(Continued on page 74) 
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DRAWING CYLINDRICAL STRUCTURES 


By NELLIE L. FISCHER 


SuPERvisoR OF ArT, Pusiic ScHoots, SANTA Cruz, CALIFORNIA 


N ART problem which pupils in 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades find most fascinating is 
that of drawing a group of cy- 

lindrical structures, such as gas, oil, or wa- 
ter tanks; boilers; smokestacks; chimneys; 
or pipes. When combined with a few rec- 
tangular buildings, such a group suggests 
an industrial center, for example, a gas 
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plant, an oil station, steel works, or flour 
mills. As the problem is more or less me- 
chanical, it appeals particularly to boys 
and girls who have little native art ability 
and who lack imagination. As a rule every 
child in the class succeeds in obtaining an 
interesting composition. 

Since drawing cylindrical objects re- 
quires a knowledge of the principles of 
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circular perspective, it would be wise to 
review these principles before attempting 
the lesson. (Circular perspective is ex- 
plained in almost any art textbook.) In 
our schools, the first lesson is to draw a silo, 
and the second a lighthouse. Both are dic- 
tated lessons, in order to give an opportu- 
nity for discussing and illustrating the 
principles involved. However, after draw- 
ing the bare outlines of the silo and light- 
house, the pupils are allowed to sketch in a 
background to make the composition more 
interesting, and in this there is free scope 
for originality. 

Methods of laying on color to obtain 
high lights and shadows on cylindrical 
buildings may be taught during the pre- 
liminary drill lessons. One successful 
method is to use a short piece of crayon, 

(Continued on page 67) 
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St. Valentine’s Day 
By Marion Doyle 


St. Valentine’s Day is a very gay time; 
We are busy with scissors and paste; 
And oh, there are comings and goings 

galore, 
With never a moment to waste. 


There’s Jane writing verses, and Jill tying 
bows, 
And Jack cutting little gold darts; 
While Betty is pasting with all of her 
might, 
Tom’s printing, “I love you,” on hearts. 


Quite soon they'll be finished, and then 
for the fun 
Of rapping and running away; 
Oh, really, I think the best time of them 
all 
Is good old St. Valentine’s Day! 


A Figure March 
By Elva M. Parker 


The march described below, consisting 
of six figures, may be used to precede any 
drill. It is practical for a limited space or 
a small stage. The figures are arranged for 
sixteen children, carrying hoops. If the 
hoops are wound with red, white, and 
blue, and the children are appropriately 
costumed, the march is effective for a pa- 
triotic occasion. 

First, group the children in two lines, 
each line arranged according to height, 
and have them count off by fours, begin- 
ning with the tallest, making four squads. 

Figure 1 (32 counts).—One line enters 
from each side, the tallest in each line lead- 
ing. They march across the front of the 
stage till the leaders are about twelve feet 
apart, then turn and march toward the 
back of the stage. If the children reach 
the end of the figure before the thirty-two 
counts are up, they mark time. 

Figure 2 (16 counts)—The Number 
4’s now act as pivots and the squads exe- 
cute a quarter wheel toward the center of 
the stage. This brings them into two lines, 
with the shorter ones in the front line. 
Allow eight counts for this movement. 
During the next eight counts the lines 
mark time with good knee bending, at the 
same time opening their lines sideways, 
leaving space enough to pass between each 
two children. 
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Figure 3 (64 counts).—On count one, 
those in the rear line raise their hoops high 
above their heads and march forward, 
while those in the front line keep their 
hoops low and march backward. On 
count eight, the hoops are brought down 
to ordinary position. Both lines mark time 
in place for eight counts. 

The front line is now at the rear. On 
next count, these children raise hoops high 
and march to the front of the stage, while 
the other line marches backward to place 
(eight counts). Both lines then mark 
time in place for eight counts, after which 
the entire figure is repeated. 

Figure 4 (32 counts).—On count one 
the four squads face the center, bringing 
all of the Number 1’s facing each other at 
the center. The two in the front line turn 
forward on count two and lead their 
squads to the front of the stage; then 
they turn left and right respectively, and 
march across the front of the stage and up 
the sides toward the back. Here they meet 
the rear lines, which turned back on count 
two, going to the rear of the stage and 
down the sides. This part requires sixteen 
counts. 

On the next count, leaders turn toward 
center stage and march forward until 
the lines are in the same position as at the 
beginning of figure (eight counts); then 
they mark time for eight counts. 

Figure 5 (32 counts).—Each leader 
turns toward the nearest corner of the 
stage and marches toward it for eight 
short steps, followed by the rest of his 
squad. The squads are now in wheel for- 
mation, and mark time for eight counts. 

On the next count all turn so that they 
face in the same direction, and wheel for 
sixteen counts. 

Figure 6 (40 counts) .—During the first 
four counts, Number 1’s and Number 2’s 
of the original front line face the front 
and march forward. During the second 
four counts, Number 3’s and Number 4’s 
of the original front line march forward 
to form a second line. 

During the next eight counts, members 
of the original rear line form two lines in 
the same way. 

The four lines so formed mark time in 
place eight counts, while getting the right 
distance from front to rear. During the 


next eight counts the lines open sideways 
with side steps, then mark time in place 
for eight counts. 
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A Lincoln Acrostic 
By Lillian F. Lewis 


(Seven children may recite the lines in 


concert. The form of the verse makes it 
undesirable to give each line separately.) 
Long live your honored deeds and name 
In annals of our nation’s fame. 

No chief can hold a higher place, 

Can better speak for all the race; 

Oh, may we emulate your grace! 

Let none forget your noble life, 


‘Nor service in our civil strife. 


St. Valentine 
By Mabel Walter 


A dear old man, 
As I’ve heard tell, 
Had many friends 
He loved very well. 
He walked with children, 
Up and down dell— 
He played with .them, 
And stories would tell. 
Now when he was sick, 
This dear old man 
Couldn’t play or visit, 
So he had a fine plan. 
Friendly letters he wrote, 
And sent by the birds, 
From his opened windows. 
(That’s what I’ve heard.) 
And those kind letters— 
Messages of love-—- 
Were from Mr. Valentine, 
And his postmen were doves. 


The Cherry Tree Story 
By Anna M. Priestley 


When Washington was very young— 
A boy like you or me— 

They say that once he chopped to earth 
A favorite cherry tree. 

And, when his father questioned him, 
He did not tell a lie, 

But bravely faced a punishment 
And answered, “It was I.” 


Now some folks think this fine old tale 
Is really not quite true; 

And as for that, I do not know 
How it may seem to you. 

But, from the man he grew to be, 
I know that in his youth 

George Washington could not have been 
Afraid to tell the truth. 
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MorE ABOUT OPERETTA 


50 
ANY directors agree that the 
most difficult part in operetta 
presentation is the selection, 
training, and handling of the 
choruses. Shall we start, then, with a few 


“pointers” about chorus work? Always 
keep the movements and dances of the 
chorus simple enough to be perfected. 
Choruses should be trained alone, and 
should learn the words and the melody of 
each song before starting the action. 

Chorus action is not individual, so all 
the chorus must learn to gesture together 
on a word or chord. This implies that the 
entrance and action cues must be thor- 
oughly learned. All must know exactly 
how to enter and where to go on the stage. 
It is the duty of the director to see that 
the chorus is so arranged that it gives a 
pleasing appearance. Chorus lines may be 
straight across the stage from left to right, 
but never from front to back; and a cho- 
rus placed along the sides of the stage must 
have lines that converge upstage. 

Choose chorus leaders who will be re- 
sponsible for bringing the chorus into po- 
sition on time; who will see that the group 
does not straggle in, delaying the action. 
A chorus must enter in an appropriate 
manner, to show the audience its relation 
to the play. If the chorus is to tiptoe in, 
the tiptoeing will begin in the wings, and 
not after the audience has had a glimpse 
of the group walking. The same idea is 
present when the chorus leaves the stage. 
Keep the chorus in character until well off 
the stage, and keep the timing right. A 
mob does not stroll calmly to the wings, 
any more than a group of angels tears 
madly off. Many times a chorus dances 
off, each member giving a little nod or 
curtsy on leaving. 

Now for some definite chorus problems. 
For the opening chorus, the members are 
assembled and carefully placed before the 
first curtain. Instrumental music is played 
while the curtain rises. Then, at a signal 
from the director, the chorus sings. Often 
one of the choruses is on the stage while 
conversation is going on. The chorus is, 
during this time, part of the scenery, and 
must be careful not to attract attention 
that rightly belongs to those speaking. As 
soon as the cue for music is given, the 
chorus sings. 

Sometimes a principal is alone on the 
stage, and brings in the chorus with a 
song. She may sing a stanza, and dance a 
few steps as an interlude, while the chorus 


By SARAH GRAMES CLARK 


dances on, to take up the refrain with her. 
Often she sings a line, which the chorus 
echoes, or to which it responds. At the 
close of the number, such a chorus gener- 
ally dances off as it entered, or is augment- 
ed by other singing or dancing groups for 
the finale of the act. A full discussion of 
chorus problems would be pages long, but 
these suggestions may help you feel more 
at home in the work. 
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Operetta is at best considerable work 
and more or less expense, so nearly all di- 
rectors agree that admission should be 
charged. A point generally granted is that 
people appreciate what they have to pay 
for. Educate your community to expect 
one good school entertainment each year, 
and it will gladly pay to be present. The 
money may be used for needed school 
equipment. If possible, have two per- 
formances, thereby doubling your income, 
with almost no additional work or ex- 
pense. 

There has recently been a very com- 
mendable trend toward writing original 
plays and operettas in the schoolroom. 
Teachers ask, “Can we write our own op- 
eretta, using familiar tunes for the 
songs?” By all means, if you do not charge 
admission. Or, if admission is charged, be 
sure to state on each ticket that the show 
is the work of the pupils themselves. 
Otherwise, your audience will probably 
expect more than you can give. That is 
bad both from the standpoint of the 
teacher’s prestige and for future commu- 
nity interest in larger productions. 

We suggested that the audience do its 
part by paying admission; even more must 
the school do its part by providing full 


value for the ticket money. Some com- 
munities have become apathetic to school 
entertainments simply because they have 
been disappointed too often with old tunes 
and sketchy plots. Give one complimen- 
tary evening each year, at which a pro- 
duction of the pupils’ is presented. 
Parents will be delighted, and outsiders 
will be interested. 

Sometimes the teacher has to act as ac- 
companist, and asks, “How can I tell how 
fast or slow a song is supposed to be?” It 
would be well to own an inexpensive 
pocket manual of musical terms. On the 
music pages in the operetta you will find 
printed an occasional word or phrase that 
you can translate by means of the manual, 
and thus be guided in your interpretation. 
A great many times, however, the words 
and the situation will tell you what you 
want to know. Suit the musical “speed” 
to the nature of the song. Do not drag. 
It has been truly said, “If we could teach 
amateurs to sing more briskly and speak 
more deliberately, our productions would 
rate much higher.” 

Several times I have been asked, “Can I 
rewrite the operetta to suit myself?” 
Choose a play that does not need rewrit- 
ing. You can change places in the text to 
fit your needs; and can omit songs, dances, 
and characters; but before you introduce 
new scenes and new characters, for which 
you write the dialogue or songs, make a 
careful study of the coypright restric- 
tions. 

Read your “important notice” page 
when you are wondering, “Do I need to 
buy a copy of the operetta for each char- 
acter?” For the operettas which you will 
be using, the publisher usually requires 
that ten, twelve, or fifteen copies be pur- 
chased. That will assure sufficient copies 
to use to advantage. A good workman 
needs good tools, but I know of no oper- 
etta where everyone taking part must buy 
a copy. If you do not charge admission 
for the performance, you need to pur- 
chase only as many copies as you feel you 
need. The restriction covers paid enter- 
tainment only, and the laws are sfrict! 

Programs are a real help. They lend a 
certain’ dignity, give needed information, 
and are not necessarily expensive. One 
kind of program pays for itself—the kind 
that carries local advertising. Have a few 
pupils solicit the advertisements, and make 
sure that they are correctly printed. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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VALENTINE DESIGNS 


By ALIEDA BIRCK 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLic ScHOOoLs, Pato ALTO, CALIFORNIA 














n- 
01 AST year, the pupils in our school wanted to make valen- 
ve tines that would be different from the usual red and ‘| 
1es white hearts characteristic of Valentin: Day. They : 
n- decided to make square designs, using as the color scheme j 
‘0- black and white, with but very little red. These proved most 
ad. popular with the class. 
rs On sheets of unprinted newspaper, nine by twelve inches, 
three-inch squares were marked off, in which the children made 
_" numerous sketches. Only mass forms were used, and two ef- 
Ww fects were tried—making the drawing in silhouette or using a 
It solid background. No restriction was placed upon the subject, 
ve and in these preliminary sketches a number of ideas were sug- 
he gested that would work out nicely. f : 
nd Next, each child selected his best drawing, and, with the aid of 
at tissue paper, repeated that drawing four times upon a sheet of h 
al, white water-color paper. In arranging the four drawings as a 4 
yn. unit, care was taken to observe principles of design, in order I 
-ds that the finished valentine might present a pleasing appearance. W 
ou The children then decided which effect, whether silhouette or 
d” solid background, best suited their particular designs, and care- ‘ 
1g. fully developed them with waterproof ink. ; 
ch The finished compositions were then mounted on bright red’ t 
ak construction paper of medium weight. The pupils in the man- / 
Id ual training department made narrow black frames for their } 
drawings, and proudly hung them in their rooms at home. h 
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MoperRN METHODS OF RECORDING KNOWLEDGE 


By RUBY HENDERSON 


SuPERVisOoR, DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, SouTHWEST STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, SAN Marcos, Texas 


Objective —To find out modern meth- 
ods of recording experiences. 
I. Topics for study. 
A. History and development of the 
printing press. 
1. Modern printing is considered to 
have begun with use of movable type. 
Generally conceded to be the inven- 
tion of Gutenberg, taking place not 
long before 1450. 
2. Gutenberg Bible regarded as first 
book printed in Europe. 
3. Art of printing spread to leading 
European countries. 
4. Earliest printing in English. 
a) Caxton, first printer in Eng- 
land. 
b) Printed Canterbury Tales, by 
Chaucer. 
c) Chaucer instrumental in stand- 
ardizing English language. 
§. First printing press in Eng- 
lish colonies in America estab- 
lished in 1638. 
6. Casual reader seldom thinks 
of the agency that provides 
the material enjoyed. 
a) Different types of press- 
es used. 
b) Processes. 
(1) Composition—type 
is set up. 
(2) Imposition—type is 
arranged into pages. 
(3) Printing—type is 
impressed upon paper. 
References-—World Book, pp. 
4823-4826; The Book of Knowl- 
edge, p. 3607; Tappan: European 
Hero Stories, p. 165; Collins: Bird’s 
Eye View of Invention, pp. 149- 
154; and Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia, “Books and Bookmak- 
ing.” 
B. Newspapers. 
1. Influence of newspapers. 
a) Mold public opinion. 
b) A variety of subjects 
dealt with. 
2. Publishing news. 
a) Reporter’s duties. 
b) World news. 
c) Editorial writers. 
d) Business management. 
e) Mechanical process. 
3. History of newspapers. 
a) Rome. 
b) Venice. 


c) Germany. 
(1) Frankfurter Journal, 1615. 
d) England. 
(1) Weekly Newes, 1622. 
(2) London Weekly Courant. 
(3) London Times, 1785. 
e) Boston. 
(1) Public Occurrances, 1690. 
(2) Boston News-Letter, 1704. 
f) Philadelphia. 
(1) American Weekly Mercu- 
ry, 1719. 
(2) Pennsylvania Gazette, 1729. 
g) Dominion of Canada. 
(1) Halifax Gazette, 1757. 


References—World Book, pp. 4184- 
4187; and The Wonder Book of Knowl- 
edge, p. 172. 

C. Magazines. 

1. Periodicals bound in book form. 





Aw Operator at A LinotyPe MACHINE 


Reference-—World Book, p. 3589. 
D. Books. 
1. Typesetting. 
2. Printing. 
3. Binding. 
4. Book publishing and selling. 
References.—Collins: Bird’s Eye View 
of Invention, p. 149; World Book, pp. 
829-834; and Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia, “Books and Bookmaking.” 
E. Illustrations. 
1. Wood cuts. 


a) Wood cuts oldest means of 
making illustrations. 
b) Design drawn and parts chis- 
eled away. 
c) Used in first printed books. 
References—World Book, pp. 
1884, 2057, 6351; and Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, “Engrav- 
ing and Etching.” 
2. Zinc etchings. 
a) Process of making plates 
for reproducing drawings, 
etc. 
b) Design drawn in india 
ink on white paper. 
c) Design photographed, 
without using screen. 
d) Metal etched away by 
acid, leaving design in bold 


\ relief. 
\ References.—Com pton’s 


Pictured Encyclopedia, “En- 
graving and Etching”; and 
World Book, p. 4612. 
3. Photography. 

a) Meaning of word. 

b) Photographic plate cov- 
ered with certain chemicals 
which are affected by the 
light. 

c) History of photogra- 
phy. 

References—The Book 
of Knowledge, p. 4586; 
Collins: Bird’s Eye View 
of Invention, pp. 275-276; 
Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia, “Photography”; 
and World Book, pp. 4649- 
4657. 

4. Photo-engraving. 
a) Process of engraving 
plates or blocks for print- 
ing by means of photog- 
raphy and etching. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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For TEACHER AND PUPIL 


A Lace Valentine 
By Marian Bartle 


In our school last year, the children in 
the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
made lovely lace-trimmed valentines—and 
no two valentines were alike. Each class 
spent. one half-hour period in practicing 
the cutting of the lace designs. In the 
third and fourth grade, the designs were 
not as intricate as in the fifth and sixth 
grades. However, in every class there are 
always a few pupils who excel in their 
ability to cut intricate lines. 

To make the lace designs, fold a square 
of paper twice. On the open edges cut a 
scalloped design or a series of hearts joined 
by a connecting strip. Then insert the 
point of the scissors and cut out hearts, 
‘lowers, or curved lines to add interest to 
the design. The center may be left in to be 
decorated with a basket of flowers, or may 
be cut out leaving just the lace frame. 

After pleasing designs have been made 
from practice paper, the pupils may cut 
the lace from white or colored paper. Red 
or white or other colored construction pa- 
per makes a good background for the lace 
design. If the lace trimming is pasted to 
the valentine by means of paper springs, 
the lace shows up more clearly. To make 
che springs, cut tiny strips of construction 
paper, one fourth of an inch wide and an 
inch long, and fold them three times. 

There are any number of interesting 
ways to decorate the rest of the valentine 
after the lace frame has been pasted on. 
Flower designs are always effective. If the 
valentine is made like a book, a verse may 
be printed inside. Pupils develop much 


originality if they are allowed to decorate 
their valentines undirected by the teacher. 





Behavior Booklets 
By Marion Beckler 


The study of George Washington can 
be turned to good account in the training 
of manners and morals by making Be- 
havior Booklets. The fact that George 
Washington wrote a set of one hundred or 
more rules of conduct, which served as a 
guide to him throughout his life, suggested 
to a teacher that her pupils might find the 
making of Behavior Booklets a profitable 
activity. The children took up the sug- 
gestion readily. They made attractive 
booklets, and whenever they came across 
something appropriate in their reading, or 
thought of a good rule they wanted to re- 
member, they entered it painstakingly in 
the little books. They made it a point to 
observe rules of manners and conduct. 


Historical Initial Posts 
By A. F. Winslow 


The groups of words in the first column 
might be listed on the blackboard or 
mimeographed on sheets for the children. 
Then ask them to supply the names of the 
corresponding historical characters, telling 
them that the first letter in each word in a 
group stands for the initials of the person. 
The children should also be told that these 
persons are Americans who are not now 
living. 

After this test has been worked out, the 
children might make up a similar test us- 
ing names well known in European his- 
tory. This idea may also be applied to such 
subjects as literature, science, and art. 
Sea Dog Stephen Decatur 
Britain’s Assistant Benedict Arnold 
Helpful Compromiser Henry Clay 
Demanded Canals DeWitt Clinton 
Whig Soldier Winfield Scott 
Justified Division Jefferson Davis 
Puritan Maiden Priscilla Mullins 


Unconditional Sur- _U. S. Grant 
render General 
Tireless Reformer Theodore Roosevelt 
Religious Wanderer Roger Williams 
Impulsive Patriot Israel Putnam 
Raised Money Robert Morris 
Missionary Worker Marcus Whitman 
Military Savior Miles Standish 
Pestered Swedes Peter Stuyvesant 
Declared Slave Dred Scott 
Jeered Jurist John Jay 
Nipped Berkeley Nathaniel Bacon 
Liberal Catholic Leonard Calvert 


John Smith 
William Penn 


Jamestown’s Savior 
Worthy Peacemaker 
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The Question Box 


What lessons can be learned 
through celebrating great February 
birthdays? (See p. 45) 

How can character education be 
made vital in the school curricu- 
lum? (See p. 57) 

By what means can apprecia- 
tion for the “printed page” be de- 


veloped? (See p. 52) 
How can respect for the flag be 
inculcated? (See p. 55) 


What is one way of showing the 
environment of Abraham Lincoln’s 
boyhood? (See p. 47) 

How can designs in black and 
white be used effectively in making 
valentines? (See p. 51) 




















Geography Riddles 
By Caroline L. Eddy 


In reviewing each country studied in 
geography my sixth-grade pupils enjoy 
making up riddles about the different cit- 
ies. For example, two of the riddles we 
made after studying France were as fol- 
lows. 

1. It is a city in the southeastern part 
of France. 

2. It is located where the Sadne joins 
the Rhone. 

3. It is the third largest city of France. 

4. It is the center of the greatest silk 
manufacturing district of France. 

What is its name? Answer: Lyons. 

1. It is the largest city of northern 
France. 

2. It is located in one of the busiest 
manufacturing regions of Europe. 

3. It begins with L and ends with e, and 
has five letters. 

4. It manufactures linen, cotton, and 
velvet. 

What is its name? Answer: Lille. 

After the riddles had been made up, we 
wrote them on cards made of manila tag 
board, and used them to play a game. The 
cards are passed out, an equal number to 
each pupil. Each reads a riddle card and 
calls on the child at his left to answer it. 
If the answer is correct, the one who has 
given it receives the card. If the correct 
answer is not given it is read from the 
card, and the card is then placed on the 
desk until all other riddle cards have been 
answered. Then the riddle cards left may 
be picked up and passed out as far as they 
will go, and the game continues. At the 
end, the children count the cards they 
hold, to see who has received the most. 
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THe FLAGS OF THE UNITED STATES 


By IDA E. PAIGNON 


TEACHER, SIXTH GRADE, CARTARET SCHOOL, BLOOMFIELD, NEw JEeRsEY 





The Flag of the Colonies 


This is the flag of the thirteen col- 
onies before the Declaration of In- 
dependence. The union shows the 
British flag of that time. The thir- 
teen stripes stand for the thirteen col- 
onies. 


John Allen 





First Stars and Stripes 


The thirteen stars and stripes stand 
for the original thirteen colonies. 
This flag was adopted on June 14, 
1777, and was rejected on January 


13, 1794. 
William Greenys 


INCE many of my pupils were sa- 
luting the flag mechanically, I con- 
cluded that it was my job to arouse 
their interest in the flag. We read 

stories and poems about the flag, and spoke 
of its significance. One boy brought a 
book of the flags of many nations, which 
included pictures showing the evolution of 
the American flag. These attracted the 
children when they were painting flags 
during art period, and many questions 
arose about them. Finding the right an- 
swers not only was much fun, but also in- 
spired research work. 

The class decided that each member 
should know the significance of the flag 
that he had painted, so stories were pre- 
pared, correlating English, spelling, and so 
on. [Some of the stories are given here. ] 
The finished flags and stories were dis- 
played around the room. In summing up 
their project, the pupils decided that it had 
given them such citizenship attitudes and 
habits as agreeableness, helpfulness, will- 
ingness, consideration, and orderliness. 





The Flag of Fifteen Stars 
and Fifteen Stripes 


This flag was adopted by President 
Washington on January 13, 1794. 
This remained the national flag until 
1818. This plan of adding a star and 
stripe whenever a colony joined the 
Union proved unsatisfactory and was 


abandoned. 
Lucille Palis 








The Flag of Thirteen Stripes 
and One Star for Each State 


This flag was adopted by Act of 
Congress on April 4, 1818. Since 
that time a star for each new state has 
been added on July 4 following its 


admission to the Union. 
Florence Dube 
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The American Flag 


On July 4, 1912, following the ad- 
mission of Arizona and New Mexico 
into the Union, two stars were added, 
giving the banner its present composi- 
tion of 48 stars and 13 stripes. 

Jennie Guarneri 
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History TESTS 


By RUSSELL L. CONNELLEY 


TeacHer, WATERLOO Rurat ScHoot, Riptey Country, INDIANA 


ELOW are listed the names of 
twenty important characters of 
American history. Following 
these names: are twenty names, 

statements, or events connected with 
them. Write after the name of each char- 
acter the correct number of the name, 
statement, or event. (Number l-a is 
completed.) 
l-a. George Washington 
1. Balboa 
2. Abraham Lincoln 
3. Christopher Columbus 
4. De Soto 
5. Magellan 
6. DeWitt Clinton 
7. John Smith 
8. James Madison 
9. Cartier 
10. Benjamin Franklin 
11. James Monroe 
12. Alexander G. Bell 
13. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
14. Andrew Jackson 
15. Eli Whitney 
16. Robert Morris 
17. Thomas Jefferson 
18. Patrick Henry 
19. James Oglethorpe 
20. Peter Stuyvesant 
1. “Sage of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion” 
2. First man to sail around the world 
3. The building of the Erie Canal 
4. Early French explorer 
§. Discovery of Pacific Ocean 
6. “Father of the Constitution” 
7. Discovery of America 
8. Discovery of Mississippi River 
9. Founder of Jamestown 
10. Civil War president 
10-a. First President 
11. Financier of the Revolution 
12. Dutch governor of early New York 
13. Orator of the Revolution 
14. “Era of Good Feeling” 
15. Writer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence 
16. Founder of Georgia Colony 
17. Writer of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
18. Inventor of the telephone 
19. Inventor of cotton gin 
20. The “Spoils” System 
i ee 
Fill in the blanks in the following with 
the right word, name, or date. 
1. When Columbus came to America 
he found the living here. 


10-a 





2. The Spaniard who went in search of 
the “Fountain of Youth” was 

3. The first permanent English settle- 
ment on the mainland of North America 
was made at 

4. The first permanent white settle- 
ment on the mainland of North America 
was made at , Florida, in 1565. 

§. Slavery was first introduced into 
America in the year . 

6. The French first made settlements in 
the valley of the River. 

7. The three different kinds or classes 
of English colonies, with reference to the 
type of government which they had, were 

. , and 

8. was commander-in-chief of 
our army during the Revolution. 

9. The Battle of Gettysburg was 
fought during the War. 

10. The three departments of our Gov- 
ernment created under the Constitution 
are ’ » and 

11. General Burgoyne was forced to sur- 
render his entire army in the Battle of 






































12. The Declaration of Independence 
was adopted in the year ’ 

13. The purchase of Louisiana occurred 
in the year 

14. was the first man to make a 
steamboat that would actually work. 

15. The Plymouth Colony was founded 
in the year 

















February 193} 


16. The United States purchased Alaska 
from in 1867. 

2 2 

Read each of the following statements 
carefully. If the statement is true, write 
True after it; if not true, write False 
after it. 

1. Columbus planted the first perma- 
nent white settlement in America. _ 

2. Columbus thought that the earth 
was round. 

3. The Indians which Columbus found 
were civilized. 

4, Champlain was one of the early Eng- 
lish explorers in America. 

§. The chief object of the French in 
coming to America was to carry on a fur 
trade with the Indians. 

6. Abraham Lincoln was in favor of 
slavery. 

7. In the early days, tobacco was some- 
times used in the place of money. 

8. William Penn was always friendly 
with the Indians. 

9. General Braddock was defeated in a 
battle with the Indians in 1755. 

10. “No taxation without representa- 
tion” was the battle cry of the Civil War. 

11. Washington and his men had a hard 
time during the winter at Valley Forge. 

12. Benedict Arnold was a traitor to his 
country. 

13. Washington wished very much to 
become president of the new Republic. 

14. The government under the Articles 
of Confederation was just as powerful as 
it is under the Constitution. 

15. The Ordinance of 1787 had to do 
with the government of the Northwest 
Territory. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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At THE CREATIVE Fair, LYNDALE SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


By JANE PURDY LAPHAM 


ES, Johnny is a very reliable, 
obedient boy now, since he 
has been attending Lyndale 
School,” said one mother. 

“Well, I am sometimes tempted to move 
into the Lyndale district, so that my Mary 
can attend that school,” replied the second 
mother. 

“What are those mothers talking 
about?” I thought, as I overheard their 
conversation. “What is there about Lyn- 
dale School that makes Johnny obedient at 
home?” 

The women passed on. Then I, as an 
interested mother, determined to find out 
for myself. I looked up this school, and 
found it to be one of the public elemen- 
tary schools in our city of Minneapolis. It 
consists of the kindergarten and the first 
six grades. The principal, Mrs. Agnes 
Boysen, is an unusual woman, very much 
interested in her school, and glad to tell 
others of the methods used to develop good 
traits of character in the children. When 
I asked why mothers are so eager to send 
their children to her school, she replied, “I 
am glad to know that the mothers feel 
like that. We are striving to make better 
citizens.” 

“But is it not true,” I asked, “that all 
schools try to give character training?” 

“Yes, they do to a certain extent; but 
with us, character training is of first im- 


portance. It is considered before every- 
thing else. We feel that if a child has good 
judgment, reliability, and .honesty, the 
academic subjects will take care of them- 
selves.” 

Mrs. Boysen then explained that the 
idea of this kind of training had been in 
her mind for a long time, ever since she 
had taught in an elementary school com- 
posed largely of foreign children. Many 
of these children sought employment upon 
the completion of the eighth grade. As 
their teacher, she often asked herself this 
question, “What have we given these 
young people to prepare them for life?” 

In introducing this system in Lyndale 
School, it was necessary that every teacher 
be in complete accord with it, and have 
the desired qualifications for it. 

“Only an honest teacher could teach 
honesty; only a teacher with poise could 
teach self-control; only a wise teacher 
could teach judgment,” said Mrs. Boysen. 

“The teachers,” she went on, “conclud- 
ed to interview business men, to ascer- 
tain the reasons why some girls and boys 
do not make good in the business world. 
The reasons, they found, were that the 
young people were not dependable; did 
not co-operate; could not take orders; 
lacked initiative; were not punctual; were 
not always clean; and so on. The busi- 
ness men were asked if, to their knowl- 
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edge, anyone had been dismissed because 
of lack of ability to add or spell. They 
usually smiled, and answered that if a 
worker were honest, clean, prompt, pleas- 
ant, and co-operative, they would risk his 
spelling and arithmetic.” 

Having heard how the system started 
and had continued for seven years, I was 
eager to visit a classroom, so I stepped into 
one of the rooms. 

The atmosphere of the room was very 
pleasing. The children seemed to feel per- 
fectly at ease, having freedom but not mis- 
using it. As we conversed, the children 
went on with their work, with only an 
occasional word of guidance from the 
teacher. 

“The report cards may seem quite un- 
usual to you,” said the teacher, as she 
handed one to me. “We give no marks in 
arithmetic, spelling, or such subjects.” 

Then she said that in order to focus the 
minds of all on the importance of charac- 
ter traits, marks in academic subjects were 
replaced by marks in character traits. 
This caused principal, parents, teachers, 
and students to shift their standards from 
acquisition of subject matter to growth in 
ideals. 

Punctuality, as indicated on the card, 
meant being on time but not too early; 
also, being ready for whatever activity 
was scheduled at a certain time. Reliabil- 
ity meant doing the right thing without 
being told. Initiative meant thinking of 
things for one’s self; making contributions 
of one’s own. Last on the card was Per- 
sonal Habits, which meant cleanliness, 
care of materials, posture, and courtesy. 

A few days before report cards are giv- 
en out, the teacher has a conference with 
each pupil and together they decide 
whether the card should have any checks. 

A card with no checks means normal 
progress. A red check under Reliability, 
for example, does not mean that the child 
can never be trusted, but that he needs 
help along this line. A blue check shows 
noticeable progress. 

Since regular academic report cards are 
eliminated, it is thought best to send home 
monthly notices to the parents of children 
who are weak in academic subject matter. 
Regular slips for unsatisfactory progress 
are used. The notice may state, “Your son, 
or daughter, is weak in arithmetic.” The 
sentence is always completed with, “be- 
cause of a lack in industry (or the par- 
ticular character trait that is lacking and 
has caused the deficiency) .” 

Whenever a child leaves for another 
school, he is given a ‘regular report card, 
so that there will be no difficulty in plac- 
ing him in his new class group. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Ho» to make the music period 















ame 


YESTERDAY 


No interest. .. resentful... 
ignorant of music 
fundamentals 


TODAY 
Happy and alert... looks 
forward with interest 


to the music period 


2 Special Offers 


to Music Supervisors, Teachers and Students 


To enable music supervisors and teachers to more carefully study the 
possibilities of harmonica instruction in the class and the material avail- 
able for the purpose, the following special offers are made at prices which 
represent only a fraction of the actual cost. 


OFFER 1, packing and postage prepaid, $1.00 
THIS GROUP OFFER PROVIDES: 
One No. 1896 “Marine Band’ Harmonica—An instrument whose 


beauty and accuracy of tone have given it an international reputation. 
Regular price 60c. 


Harmonica Budget of Famous Melodies—Contains 45 operatic and 
popular melodies—many arranged for four part harmony work. Regular 
price 50c. 


Modern Harmonica Method—Contains twenty old-time selections for 
the Harmonica with piano accompaniment. Regular price 35c. 


New Standard Harmonica Course—200 well-known selections arranged 
for the Harmonica. Regular price 25c. 

New Standard Harmony Course for the Harmonica—Fifty selections— 
40 for 2-part and 10 for 3-part work. Regular price 25c. 


“Almeda March” by Prof. C. I. Valentine. A stirring number, easily 
mastered by beginners. Regular price 50c. 


Harmony Charts—One large master chart and small part cards of one 
song for 20 players—7 soprano, 4 alto, 4 tenor, 5 bass. Regular price 50c. 


New Large Instruction Book—‘How to Play the ‘Chromonica’ and 
‘Super Chromonica’.” 
OFFER 2 embodies 20: favorite selections arranged for 
4-part work. Postage prepaid, $2.00 


Includes 20 large master and 20 small cards prepared for 7 soprano, 
4 alto, 4 tenor and 5 bass parts, for each song (400 small cards in all). 


2 ~ the “Magic Hour” of the day! 


He hated music until this easy way to learn changed it into a fascinat- 
ing game. A simple suggestion of invaluable assistance to the teacher 
faced with the problem of the boy or girl who resists music instruction. 


problem of the pupil who is backward in 

music, resents instruction, retards class 
progress and sorely tries your patience, you can 
be assured it is only because his or her interest 
in this subject has never been really aroused. 
And it will be a revelation to you, as it has to 
thousands of other teachers, how quickly 
this listless indifference to music will 
change to intense enthusiastic interest 
with the introduction of the harmonica 
‘into the classroom. 

Learning through play —that is the 
basis of modern child education. The har- 
monica has all the alluring fascination of 
an instructive toy, turning duty into a 
thrilling game that holds boy and girl 
interest while they store up a knowledge 
of musical fundamentals. 


|: YOU are constantly confronted with the 


Harmonica Instruction Wins Praise 


of Leading Educators 


Harmonica instruction in the classroom is 
now long past the experimental stage, and 
there is no questioning its success. Wit- 
ness its adoption in over 3500 public, 
parochial and private schools. Leading 
educators everywhere praise and recom- 
mend it—the following being typical of 
many letters from music supervisors and 
teachers: “The Harmonica is one of the 


best means of arousing in a class an apprecia- 
tion of music. Every member of my present 
class plays the harmonica and I have never had 
a class that enjoyed music so much.” 


Easy to Teach... 
Quickly Grasped by Every Child 


The backward child, the child with “no ear for 
music”, the boy or girl to whom tone, sight-reading, 
rhythm and expression are still dark secrets—all of 
these, and every other normal child of school age 
can easily learn to master the harmonica and at the 
same time absorb a knowledge of the fundamentals 
of music. And it is so simple to teach. Illustrated 
Instruction Books (furnished FREE), teacher 
charts and other aids make previous knowledge un- 
necessary. Just start with your pupils and grow 
with them. You will be as thrilled as they with your 
success with this little instrument. 

Watch how brightly eyes sparkle when the music 
period arrives and you bid your pupils get out their 
harmonicas. See how eagerly and easily they follow 
every step of the simple instructions—how pleased 
they are with themselves as they speedily progress 
from simple tunes to more advanced harmony 
work. Note how the shy child forgets bashfulness 
and becomes one of the group, how his or her suc- 
cess stimulates the confidence of the backward 
child and breaks down the resistance of the child 
who “hates” music. No teacher need hesitate to 
introduce harmonica instruction because of lack of 
training. Let us tell you just how to get started. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED TEXT BOOK 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


Tue new Hohner Instruction Book “The Art of 
Playing the Harmonica” supplies the music super- 
visor or teacher with a carefully prepared textbook, 
written in a simple understandable way for the 
pupils. It furnishes them with a correct knowledge 
of musical terms and phrases, sight reading, etc., 
together with a number of musical selections in 
two, three and four part harmony work. Every step 
in learning to play the harmonica is carefully ex- 
plained and illustrated by photographs. These, In- 
struction Books are supplied free to teachers i in the 
quantity required for class instruction. Just advise 
us of your requirements ... We will also be glad to 
send free our Brochure “The Harmonica as an Im- 
portant Factor in Modern Education” which ex- 
plains the results of harmonica group work in 
schools all over the country. Just use the coupon. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge: 
CZ Brochure, “‘ 


M. HOHNER, Inc., 351-353 out Avenue, Dept. 600-B, New York City 4 


The Harmonica as an Important Factor in Modern Education 
C) Instruction Book, ‘*The Art of Playing the Harmonica’’ 

CJ I enclose (Check) (Money Order) $1.00 for Offer 1 

CII enclose (Check) (Money Order) $2.00 for Offer 2 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 





Starting the Day 
By Mabel Lafferty 


N ONE fourth-grade room, the first five 
minutes following opening exercises are 
given over to the various standing committees. 
They check to see that home work is prepared, 
inkwells are filled, pencils sharpened, flowers 
watered, and blackboards ready for use. 
This very simple organization aids in devel- 
oping right attitudes and in getting a good 
start for the work of the day. 


English Work 


By Ruth Crawford Beeson 


UR school is in the Middle West, far from 

the great centers of industry. For my 

seventh grade I obtained the addresses of sev- 

eral industrial companies willing to send mate- 
rial showing processes of manufacturing. 

Each child wrote to one of the companies, 
requesting material and observing the rules for 
good form in writing business letters and ad- 
dressing envelopes. After all corrections were 
made and the letters were recopied, I signed 
each one. 

The arrival of the material created much in- 
terest. Each pupil studied his material and 
later gave an explanation of it to the class, 
answering, after his talk, the various questions 
that arose in connection with it. 


A Primary Counting Game 
By Elizabeth Huffman Scrivener 


OR the following counting game, have the 
children stand in a row, with their hands 
behind their backs. Put in each child’s hand 
a slip of paper with a number written on it. 
One by one, the children read their slips, and 
then bounce or toss and catch a ball as many 
times as are indicated by the numbers on the 
slips. The rest of the class counts silently. 
As each child finishes bouncing or tossing and 
catching the ball, the others guess in turn the 
number that was written on the slip of paper. 


Timing Arithmetic 
By Alice M. Bowens 
DEVICE that I have found very useful 


in my rural school is a three-minute 
glass, made like an hourglass, used for timing 
oral arithmetic recitations. _ 

At the moment the child begins his recita- 
tion, the glass is turned. Time is called when 
the last of the sand flows through. Soon the 
pupils become interested in improving their 
records, and the laggards need little further 
urging to do better in their oral work. 


A Project in Nature Study 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


Y SCHOOL carried out a most profitable 

and interesting project in nature study. 
One day in February, just before the begin- 
ning of the spring thaws, the boys dug up a 
piece of frozen earth about a foot square. They 
took it from a hillside where plants and flow- 
ers grew profusely every summer. We placed 
the earth in a box, and set it in the basement 
of the schoolhouse, where the soil gradually 
thawed out. We then brought the box up to 
the schoolroom, stood it in a sunny window, 
and, in a short time, young, green shoots be- 


_gan to push their way upward. The variety 


of species represented was surprising. 

The class took great pleasure in watching 
these plants grow and develop, and then in 
identifying them. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


TS department of the magazine is de- 
voted to short, worth-while articles 
from our readers, telling of effective teach- 
ing methods, interesting school activities, 
or original developments arising from daily 
procedure. It is possible occasionally for 
us to use photographs or snapshots illustrat- 
ing articles submitted. 


Cr" yw SD 


Several points should be considered by 
those who wish to submit articles to the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club: 


No article should be more than 300 
words in length. 


Each article should bear the author’s 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A married woman 
should give her Christian name, not her 


husband’s. 


Each article should be written on un- 
ruled white paper 8% by 11 inches—type- 
written, if possible, and double-spaced; 
otherwise plainly written, in black ink, 
with space left between the lines. 


Each photograph should bear the con- 


tributor’s name and address. 
CH yOSD 


One dollar will be paid for each accept- 
ed article, upon publication. Unavailable 
articles and photographs submitted to this 
department are not returned, and will 
therefore be destroyed. Address mail for 
this department to: Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club, 514-516 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, N.Y. 




















Musical Reveries 
By Clara G. Truscott 


ig MY first grade, we have morning and af- 

ternoon rest periods, when the children 
put their heads down upon their desks and re- 
lax for a few minutes. 

During the rest period, selections such as 
“Humoresque,” “Berceuse,” and “The Calm,” 
from William Tell Overture, are played on the 
phonograph. 

The children are already learning to rec- 
ognize the selections by name, thus forming a 
background for later work in music appreci- 
ation. The benefits derived are many. 

It relaxes all in the room, thus lessening 
disciplinary problems. 

It is splendid practice in listening, an essen- 
tial in the training of children. 

It helps the children to associate this type of 
music with quietness and relaxation. 

It helps the children to form a love for 
music, which will bring them joy and beauty 
in later life. 


Poster Alphabets 
By Dominica M. Schuffert 


INCE we do much poster work in our art 
classes, each child has an envelope of 
letters which he has drawn and cut out from 
graph paper. These consist of two complete 
alphabets, one of letters an inch square and one 
of letters one inch in height and one-half inch 
in width. If a child wishes, he may add other 
alphabets in various designs and sizes. 
Such alphabets are timesavers, and prevent 
posters being spoiled by haphazard lettering. 


Our “Fundamentals” Day 
By Vera Jones 
N MY fifth and sixth grades I find much 


need for drill upon the fundamentals in 
arithmetic. Since the children enjoy contests, 
they are divided into equal sides, with a cap- 
tain for each side. I keep score at the black- 
board. 

A problem in the particular fundamental we 
are studying for the day is given out for both 
sides to solve. As soon as the captains have the 
correct solution, they go to each one on their 
respective sides, noting the number of correct 
answers. Each correct answer counts one 
point. 

This plan so quickly changed a lethargic, 
careless class into one of animation and care- 
fulness that we have now set aside the Friday 
arithmetic period for Fundamentals Day, and 
take turns working on addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. 
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among School Children 
~CHILD-STUDENTS RECEIVING DRUG DAILY!!! 


TS will be amazed to learn these 
facts. Surveys made by responsible in- 
stitutions reveal that the health and men- 





tality of thousands of small children and 
adolescents are being undermined. 


These surveys among 17,231 school chil- 
dren show that over 50% are receiving coffee 
every day. Another survey, conducted among 
80,000 school children by the famous Mellon 
Institute, reveals that children who drink 
coffee, stand far less chance of good grades 


than those who don’t. 
Handicaps them Physically, too 


And what is even more important, coffee 
can undermine a child physically, too. It can 
cause undernourishment. The more coffee a 
child takes, the less milk he drinks, conse- 
quently the more apt he is to be under- 
nourished. The U.S. Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau, has stated: “Insufficient 
or unsuitable food or drink, such as tea or 
coffee instead of milk, is generally conceded 
to be the chief cause of under-nutrition.” 


And you know the dangers of undernour- 
ishment—how it handicaps a child mentally 
and physically, casting its shadow upon him 
all the days of his life. 


Why Coffee is so Harmful 
to Children 


Coffee contains the drug caffein. Physicians 
prescribe this drug as a stimulant in certain 


cases. But do you realize that an ordinary 
cup of coffee contains up to three grains of 
caffein—20% more than a doctor might 
give you if you should suddenly need a drug 
stimulant? - 


Try this Experiment 





Try this experiment to-morrow morning. 
Ask all those children in your class who 
drank coffee for breakfast to raise their 
hands. You'll probably be surprised at the 
number of hands that go up. And you are 
fairly sure to notice that those who drank 
coffee are the backward ones. 


If you talked to their parents, you would 
find they make excuses like this: “ But Janet 
needs a hot drink in the morning.” Of course 
she does. But why one that tears down when 
she can have one that builds up her health? 
Why not Postum made with hot milk? It 
contains no drug—no artificial stimulant. 


A Hot Drink Children Love 
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Postum-made-with-milk provides a hot meal- 
time drink that banishes all desire for coffee 








from a child’s mind. A new and delicious 
drink—as nourishing a drink as a child can 
have—and they love it! Even those who will 
not drink milk alone. Postum-made-with- 
milk combines the wholesomeness of the 
wheat and bran in Postum with all the 
nourishing qualities of milk—the almost 
perfect food. What a contrast to coffee! 
What a difference to the child! 


And Instant Postum is so easy to prepare. 
Just put a level teaspoon in a cup. Add hot 
(not boiling) milk and the rich, golden-brown, 
“grown-up” looking drink is ready. 





Do you know about this 
PLAN? 


Ir your children don’t have a hot meal 
at noontime, we will gladly tell you about 
the Postum Hot Lunch Plan. This plan 
works in any school—no elaborate equip- 
ment is necessary. We will also send you, 
absolutely free, a 50-cup tin of Instant 
Postum, so that you may test the plan. 
Have your principal sign the coupon— 
or, if yours is a small school, your 
own signature will suffice. Postum is a 


product of General Foods. 





Consumer Service Department INS, 2-33 
General Foods Corporation, 250 Park Ave., New York City. 

Please send me the so0-cup tin of Instant Postum 
offered free to School Principals, (or to teachers in 
small schools). Also send details of the School Hot 
Lunch Plan. 


Name. 


Address 
School. 











City State 
Fill in completely. Print name and address. 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Led., 
Cobourg, Ontario 
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Broadcasting 
By Marie Voelker 


UPILS sometimes are timid about singing 

alone. We have eliminated this feeling 

in our third grade by using a miniature micro- 

phone, placed at the height of the majority of 

the pupils, into which is broadcast twice a week 
requested songs that we have learned. 

The result is a great pride and joy in sing- 

ing on the part of each performer. 


A Magic Mirror 
By Mary E. Blake 


HE boys in my third grade were careless 
about their personal appearance. I tried 
placing a mirror at the back of the room, and 
giving the boys, as they came in before school, 
the privilege of combing their hair before the 
mirror. This plan has induced the children to 
have clean faces, hands, and blouses, too. 
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Magazine Holders 
By Julia M. Dillon 


|. peg wren skirt hangers are very useful 
as holders for magazines, and the use of 
them helps to keep the reading corner looking 
neat and attractive. 


Distributing Valentines 
By Sylvia C. Warren 


HE distribution of valentines sometimes 

presents a disciplinary problem, which I 
have solved through the use of a school post 
office. Each child has his own box. If the 
group is large, those children absent when box 
assignments are made may use the window for 
general delivery. The night before distri- 
buting the valentines, sort them and place 
them in the boxes. This eliminates the endless 
calling of names, which, in turn, eliminates 
confusion and noise. 














WINDOW DECORATION—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





THIS window decoration would be most effective 
cut from thin black paper. To enlarge the deco- 
ration, follow the procedure on page 35. For (9 
another use of a Lincoln profile, see page 46. 
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Study Programs 
By Lona E. Morlander 


I TYPE for each child in every grade a study 

program which I work out from our gener- 
al program. These study programs are kept in 
an easily accessible place in each pupil’s desk, 
and tell the time which is to be given to the 
study of each subject. 

Strict supervision is necessary at first in or- 
der that the pupils may make the best use of 
the programs. Soon many a disciplinary prob- 
lem has vanished, for the child becomes eager 
to cover his work before the allotted time. 
The aimless, restless attitude of the problem 
child changes remarkably to a busy, definite 
manner that makes time fly and lessons a joy 
to both pupil and teacher. 


A Log Cabin 
By Maude Metzler 


HE fifth-grade history class of our school 
made and furnished a log cabin. The 
first problem was to make an intensive study 
of pioneer log cabins. All the books in the 
school library which dealt with this subject 
were listed for reference, and the old settlers 
of the community were interviewed. The in- 
formation gained from books and talks was 
summarized in class reports and in notebooks, 
which were well illustrated. 

All the construction work was done at noon 
with tools which the children brought from 
home. The plan and the measurements for the 
cabin were placed on the blackboard. Small 
limbs of trees were used for logs, which the 
boys measured, sawed, and notched. The floor 
was of split logs, and clapboards for the roof 
were split from a block of wood. The chim- 
ney was made of small stones held together 
with concrete. The windows were of oiled 
paper. 

A rock fireplace with a kettle made of black 
construction paper and hung over a red crépe- 
paper flame gave a cheerful touch to the inte- 
rior of the cabin. Wooden benches stood at 
either side of the fireplace, and a table and 
cradle of split logs were added. In a corner 
was a bed of skins. Making clothespin pioneer 
dolls completed the project. 


A Lost-and-Found Box 


By Florence Mae Howard 


ie OUR kindergarten we had many tears 
over the loss of personal belongings until 
we instituted a Lost-and-Found Box. This 
was covered with wall paper and contained 
the words, Lost-and-Found Box, printed in 
large-sized letters. It was agreed that anyone 
finding an article not belonging to him should 
put it in the box. The children were delighted 
to help one another and were also delighted 
when an article of their own, which sometimes 
they had not missed, was found. 

A number of children could not identify 
their handkerchiefs. These were laundered, 


and, if unclaimed, were kept in the school- 
room, and given to the children as needed. 
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“The Gettysburg 
Address, 1863” 


(Continued from page 17) 


What was it that inspired this 
artist, early in his career, to turn his 
talents to such a field? He wrote 
thus of his early ambitions. 

“IT went to Paris in 1884 and en- 
tered the Académie Julian, where 
Jean Léon Gérome (for whom my 
father had named me) offered me 
his valuable personal criticism, and 
it was by his encouragement then 
and a great many years later that I 
confined my attention to historical 
painting. His axiom was that one 
would paint best that with which 
one was most familiar, and he 
strongly discouraged the habit 
formed by many American artists 
of imitating blindly European 
methods and subjects. 

“In 1888 I went again to Europe, 
this time to England and Belgium. 
I was making a study of the seven- 
teenth century, its architecture, 
customs, dress, and so on, always 
with the idea in view of a series of 
paintings of our country’s history. 
Previously, and until 1897 or there- 
about, I had been painting genre 
pictures, which were practically 
only studies in technique. 

“It was in 1898 that I finished my 
first historical subject—“General 
Howe’s Levee, 1777.” This was an 
extensive and elaborate composition 
of a year’s work. . . . . It had the 
full enthusiasm and inspiration of 
mature youth.” 

Modern reproductive methods 
enabled Ferris to carry out his cher- 
ished plan—to paint for a living 
and yet to keep his series intact. 

He did not develop the series in 
chronological order. His first pic- 
ture was of an event in 1777; and 
one of the last, an event of 1620. 
Just before his death, in March, 
1930, he finished two paintings of 
the Washington group. One shows 
Gilbert Stuart painting the famous 
Vaughn portrait of Washington. 
The other depicts the marriage of 
Washington to Martha Custis. 

To those who have seen the Ferris 
paintings, or who have been able 
to make a collection of reproduc- 
tions of them, it is needless to say 
that the series is the finest pictorial 
expression of our national history 
presented from the standpoint of 
human relationships and great per- 
sonalities. The artist’s work com- 
bines a worthy technique and a 
facility in drawing with an intel- 
lectual, poetic insight into human 
nature and the age in which it 
functioned. Ferris stressed the 
biographical side of history, know- 
ing that it is the lives of great men 
and women working with all men 
and women that make for a vital 
history of any age. 

EprtortaL Note: “The Little Street in 
Delft,” by Vermeer, our March cover paint- 


ing, will be the subject of Miss Eckford’s 
next picture study lesson. 
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When You're Sick 


~ Under the T. C. U. Umbrella! 


That’s what a Teacher writes about her own experience with unex- 
pected illness and T. C. U. Protection. We quote the following from a 
letter written by Miss Ellen Richardson, Jacksonville, Florida. 


“The T. C. U. is all that it guarantees to be. Illness doesn’t make you 
half as sick when all the worry is taken out with a T. C. U. policy. You 
pay your bills promptly, for you receive your T. C. U. benefit as soon as 


application is filed.” 


Cut Out Worry and Risk 
Join the T. C.U. “Don’t Worry” Club 











All These Benefits Are Yours 


$50 a Monti¥ (and up) when you are totally disabled 
by accident or confining illness. 


$11.67 a Week (and up) when you are quarantined and 
your salary has stopped. 


$25 a Month (and up) for illness that does not confine 
you to the house but keeps you from work. 


20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined to an established hospital. 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled by 
injuries received in an automobile accident, and 
$1000 for accidental death in an automobile disaster. 


$333 to $1000 (and up) for major accidents, or for acci- 
dental loss of life. These indemnities are increased 
10 per cent for each consecutive annual renewal of 
the policy for not to exceed five years. 


Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained in 
railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. 


Operation benefits in addition to other benefits if your 
policy has been maintained in force for 1 year. 


Policies with increased benefits are also issued. 








Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” 
Club by letting the T. C. U. share the risk of loss of income 
by reason of Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. Always the 
sensible course, it has now become the popular one. 


Decide now to become one of those fortunate teachers 
—Who have no financial worries, due to Accident or 
Sickness. 
—Who have a regular income in time of need. 


Just sign your name and address in the coupon, tear off 
and mail for complete information. It will place you under 
no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
842 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 842 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
| I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name 





Address 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Welcoming School Visitors 
By Alice M. Walker 


NE of the greatest obstacles I have en- 

countered in teaching is the panic inte 

which the pupils are thrown by an unexpected 
visit from a school official or their parents. 

To overcome this we have “visitor’s drill,” 
just as we have fire drill. At the beginning of 
each week I appoint from each class a “door- 
man,” “chairman,” “bookman,” and a “maid,” 
or “valet.” During the week we practice hav- 
ing visitors, with one of the pupils acting as 
the caller. 

When a knock sounds, the “doorman” steps 
to the door, opens it, smiles, and says, “Won't 
you come in?” While I am greeting the guest, 
the “chairman” brings a chair. The visitor is 
seated, and the “bookman” from the class 
reciting brings a book, open at the day’s lesson, 
saying “We begin here.” The “maid” or 
“valet” takes the visitor’s wraps, sees that he is 
not sitting in a draft, or in too bright sunshine, 
that he has a drink of water, if desired, and 
extends any other courtesy. 

During the first part of the term the chil- 
dren make many mistakes, but by working to- 
gether they gain more ease of manner, and 
gradually visits become times of mutual 
pleasure and profit. It is delightful to watch 
my formerly awkward pupils perform the 
gracious rites of hospitality, while school work 
goes on as usual. 


Blackboard Space 
By Doris Markham 


M* PRIMARY pupils like to draw at the 
blackboard, but there is not space for 
everyone to work at the same time. I bought 
from a lumber company black building paper, 
which I thumbtacked around the walls. It can 
be removed whenever desired, and is so inex- 
pensive that it can easily be replaced, upon be- 
coming worn. 

The children paint with large brushes and a 
rather thick white wash, and have obtained 
some beautiful snow scenes. 


Making a Jumping Jack 
By Jeannette Duncan 


NE day during an industrial arts period 
my fourth grade decided to make a 
jumping jack. They collected spools at home, 
which they brought to school the next day and 
painted with water colors. A stout cord was 
cut in five pieces—one to serve for the body, 
two longer pieces of equal length for the arms, 
and two pieces of equal length, longer than the 
arths, for the legs. On these pieces of cord 
they strung the spools, alternating the colors. 
Then the arms and legs were fastened to the 
body. Eight spools were used on each string 
for the legs, five for the body, and six for each 
arm. The head of the jumping jack was made 
of black oilcloth painted to represent a face. 
Strings were.then attached to the arms and 
legs to make them move, and the jumping jack 
was ready to amuse the children. 
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Georgia—The sixth and seventh grades of 
Center Public Schools, near La Grange, Georgia, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
souvenirs with other pupils in the United States 
and its possessions, and in foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Dorothy Neal, West Point, 
Georgia. 


Illinois —Miss Lola Ploeger and her pupils of 
Loran School, grades five to eight, would like 
to exchange products, pictures, letters, and 
school work with pupils and teachers of other 
schools in the United States or in foreign coun- 
tries. The school is situated in a small village 
in a farming district. Any school writing to us 
may be reasonably certain of a reply. The ad- 
dress is Miss Lola Ploeger, Pearl City, Illinois. 


Indiana.—The first and second grades of Miss 
Bernice Goodwin, Box 152, Topeka, Indiana, 
would like to renew correspondence with other 
states and island possessions of the United States. 
Because school closed last year soon after the 
correspondence was begun, the pupils were un- 
able to exchange school work. 


Kansas.—The pupils in grades two to six, in- 
clusive, Mount Vernon School, District No. 35, 
located near McCook, Nebraska, would like to 
exchange letters, school work, pictures, products, 
and souvenirs with other schools in the United 
States and in foreign countries. We will answer 
any letters and furnish any information concern- 
ing our state that we can. Address: Miss 
Cecilia J. Vance, Cedar Bluffs, Kansas. 


Kansas—The pupils of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of Rice School wish 
to correspond with pupils in foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Lucile Frandle, 114 West 13th 
St., Topeka, Kansas. 


Kentucky.—Miss Catherine Clarkson and pu- 
pils of Horse Shoe Bend School, Raywick, Ken- 
tucky, would like to hear from students of 
grades three to seven. We will answer letters 
from pupils of any grade, and will give any in- 
formation that we can concerning Kentucky. 


Michigan.—The fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades of East Paris Elementary School, 
of which Mr. George R. Walcott is principal, 
would like to correspond with pupils of the same 
grades in the United States and its possessions, 
and in foreign countries. The address is 1039 
Cass Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Michigan.—Miss Ann Marie Cusack and pupils 
of grades five, six, seven, and eight would like 
to exchange letters, products, and other items 
of interest with schools in the United States and 
in other English-speaking countries. The address 
is Muir, Michigan. 


Michigan.—Our three-room rural school in 
western Michigan would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, products, or any other items of 
interest with schools in all the states and out- 
lying possessions of the United States, in Canada, 
and in foreign countries. Address: Gerald L. 
Colburn, Beach School, Rural Route No. 5, 
Muskegon, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—Miss Mildred Satre and her pupils 
(all grades except the sixth) would like to ex- 
change letters, products, and pictures with pupils 
and teachers in all the states of the United States 
and in English-speaking foreign countries. Ad- 
dress correspondence to: Miss Mildred Satre, 
Rural Route No. 2, Madison, Minnesota. 








Club Exchange 


Nore: The Club Exchange provides a means whereby schools may correspond 

with one another. The insertion of a notice, therefore, carries with it the ob- 

ligation to acknowledge all communications promptly. Notices for the Club 
Exchange must be signed by teachers themselves. 


Montana.—My pupils in the fourth and sixth 
grades would like to exchange letters, school 
work, pictures, and souvenirs with pupils of the 
same grades in schools in the outlying possessions 
of the United States, and also in other English- 
speaking lands. We shall be glad to furnish in- 
formation concerning Montana which we are 
able to give. Address: Mrs. Della L. E. Johnston, 
Cabin Creek School, Ridgway, Montana. 


Nebraska—The teacher, Miss Fern’ Andrews, 
and pupils of Glendale School, Mullen, Nebraska, 
wish to exchange letters, products, pictures, and 
stamps with teachers and pupils of grades one, 
four, six, and eight in other schools in the 
United States, Canada, and foreign countries. 


The school is situated in the heart of the sand 
hills. 


Ohbio.—Miss Ann Reeser, principal of Elm 
Street School, Masury, Ohio, and pupils of grade 
six would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
souvenirs, and school work with teachers and 
pupils of the same grade in all the states and 
outlying possessions of the United States, and in 
foreign countries. 


Oklahoma.—The seventh and eighth grades of 
Crowder Public Schools would like to exchange 
letters and souvenirs with pupils of the same 
grades in the United States or in foreign coun- 
tries. The address is Mr. Cecil M. Goodrich, 
Crowder, Oklahoma. 


South Dakota.—The third, fourth, sixth, and 
seventh grades of Pleasant View School wish to 
exchange letters, pictures, products, and souve- 
nirs with children of the same grades in any state 
or possession of the United States, and in foreign 
countries. The teacher is Miss Mamie Rose, 
Reliance, South Dakota. 


Texas.—The teachers and pupils of Lystra 
School, grades one to eight, would like to corre- 
spond with teachers and pupils of schools in 
any state, or in Canada. Address correspondence 
to the principal, Miss Ruth Jefferies, Nugent 
Route, Abilene, Texas. 


Texas——My second- and third-grade pupils 
and I (Gomez School) would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, products, and school work with 
pupils and their teachers in other schools in the 
United States and its possessions, and in foreign 
countries. The address is Miss Nellie Mae 
McLeroy, Rural Route No. 2, Box 123, 
Brownfield, Texas. 


Texas.—Miss Ovella Lee and her third grade, 
Clyde, Texas, would like to exchange letters, 
school work, pictures, products, and souvenirs 
with a teacher and pupils of an Indian school, 
and with a teacher and pupils in countries abroad 
or in outlying possessions of the United States, 
especially Panama, the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands, and Alaska. 


Virginia—The pupils of the sixth grade, 
Washington Heights School, would like to cor- 
respond with pupils of the same grade elsewhere 
in the United States and its possessions, and in 
foreign countries. Address: Mrs. Rae W. Scott, 
304 West Main Street, Salem, Virginia. 


Wisconsin—The pupils of grades one to 
eight, McKinley School, Forest Junction, 
Wisconsin, Miss Hildegarde Wetzeler, teacher, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
souvenirs with pupils in schools at home and 
abroad. 
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TRULY 


REMARKABLE! 
This economical 


yet luxurious way 


TO EUROPE 





Yes, here is a way to go to Europe that 


meets today’s restricted budgets more than | 


half way; that provides the luxury and the 
congenial surroundings that appeal to the 
teachers and educators of America. 


The Red Star Line, famous on the Atlantic 
for more than half a century, has found 
the solution with four splendid liners— 
the Minnewaska, Minnetonka, Pennland and 
Vesternland. The former two were, until 
recently, restricted exclusively to First Class 
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A First-Grade Cafeteria 
Unit 
(Continued from page 36) 


How We Mape Our CAFETERIA 

We arranged a long, low table for a 
food counter. 

We put a board in front of it as a 
slide for the trays. 
| Calvin made a box for the knives, 
forks, spoons, and napkins, 





| 
Some of the boys made tables and 


chairs and painted them blue and cream. 


| We made knives and forks from 
| clothespins. . 
We made dishes from clay and!* 


| painted them cream with a blue design. 
The teacher brought some paper for 
napkins and some little tin spoons. 
Then we made fruit, vegetables, 
cookies, candy bars, and butter from 
clay and painted them. 
We made paper money and pocket- 
books. 


'How We ARRANGED Our CAFETERIA 


We placed the tables and put salt, 
| pepper, and sugar on each one. 

| We arranged the food on the counter. 
| Dean served the vegetables; Frances, 
the desserts; Betty, the bread and but- 
|ter; and Florence the drinks. Edith and 
Ray made out the checks. Muriel, 
Margaret, Lois, Patsy, and Douglas had 
charge of the tables. Raymond was 
cashier, and Donald sold the candy bars. 





How We Usep Our CAFETERIA 





The first time we used our cafeteria 


passengers, and the. latter two were Cabin | V° served Ray’s birthday cake. 


liners. NOW, during 1933, all four will 


The second time we used it Margaret || 


be devoted to TOURIST class. Tourist ‘had a birthday party. 


will be the top class on the ships. Lovely 
outside staterooms (some with private bath), 
the best decks and public rooms—all yours 
at the low Tourist rate. All fittings and 
furnishings remain unchanged, exactly as 
before. 

Here is an opportunity, truly remarkable, | 
to travel in luxurious comfort at fares which 
heretofore would have been considered im- 
possible. Imagine it — $106.50 up, one 
way, (round trip $189 up). 


Travel in Europe has not been so inexpen- 
sive in years. With prices down and the 
exchange in your favor, from $4 to $6 per 
day is ample for a glorious time. 

Don’t let restricted income rob you of the 
valuable and joyous experience of European 
travel this summer. Travel costs are down 
proportionately and fewer dollars will buy 
a summer vacation you'll never forget. 


Inquire immediately of your local travel agent, 
or send us or him the coupon for full particulars, 


aa 
I am interested in TOURIST de luxe on the 
Red Star Line. Please send me particulars. 
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ED STAR LINE 


| INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY | 


| No. 1 Broadway, New York; 216 N. Michigan | 
Ave., Chicago; 687 Market St., San Francisco. 
| Other offices in all principal cities. Agents everywhere. l 


| Then we played cafeteria and served 
play food. 

One day we wrote invitations to the 
Kindergarten and Second Grade asking 
them to play in our cafeteria. 

We enjoyed seeing the Kindergarten 
children pretend to eat. 

The Second Grade enjoyed playing in 
the cafeteria too. 

The first of April, Raymond served 
ice cream and cookies for his birthday. 


2. Composition of invitations 
sent to kindergarten and second 
grade. 
3. Conversation developed in the 
planning of cafeteria. 
Reading— 
1. Reading charts. 
2. Reading menus. 
3. Reading daily announcements 
on the bulletin board, such as: 
To-day we paint our tables. 
To-day is Ray’s birthday. 
| He has a surprise for us. 
Handwork and art— 
1. Choosing a color scheme for 
the cafeteria. 
2. Studying proportionate size of 
objects made. 
3. Constructing 
properties. 
4. Constructing the tables and 
chairs. 


counter and 


bles and chairs. 
6. Molding dishes from clay. 
7. Painting and decorating dishes. 
8. Making knives and forks from 
clothespins. 

(Continued on page 67) 





§. Painting and decorating ta-| i 
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Let’s live while welive.. 


let’s do GLACIER PARK 
this summer... . 


Let’s get clear away from Ol’ Devil Routine and humdrum 
vacation places that really don't add new zest to life. Let's 
revel in Great Scenes that make one forget mundane things. 
Where you can let yourself go—riding, climbing, camping, 
exploring, fishing, motoring or boating from one adventure 
to another. And live luxuriously for ever so little. Come 
this summer! Write Great Northern Vacations, St. Paul, for 
particulars. And come out om the fine new train without 


extra fare—the 4 = ever behel R- BUI LDER 


Land of ¢ 
terraces, b 
mountains 


@ Stopping for lunch 











@ Coing-to-the-Sun on 
good ship St. Mary 
@ Many-Glacier Hotel, 
Glacier National Park 


Hotel Rates Considerably Lower for 1933 
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_ IDEAS FOR SCHOOL PARTIES 





For a February Party 
By Amelia D. Ogg 


FTER the magic spell of the Christmas 
holiday season has passed, there comes a 
rather quiet period, until February arrives. 
Since the special days in February follow one 
another so closely, arrangements may be made 
to set aside one afternoon or evening during 
the month for an entertainment or party. 

During an art period, the children will be 
pleased to make the invitations. These may 
be cut-outs of log cabins, hatchets, clusters of 
cherries, or flag designs. Verses naming the 
date, place, and kind of party may be written 
in language class, and the best one may be 
selected for the invitations that are to be sent 
to parents. 

Seasonal decorations made by the class may 
be used. The party will mean more to the 
children if they are allowed to express their 
ideas in making the room attractive. As the 
guests arrive, each may be fitted with a paper 
headband appropriate to the kind of party be- 
ing given. Plan to have the children busy 
during the entire party. It is well not to play 
one game so long that the children lose interest 
before the next game is suggested. The fol- 
lowing activities will provide merriment and 
amusement for the whole group. 

Capturing the Flag.—Two lead- 
ers are appointed, who choose 
sides with even numbers of players 
on each side. The leaders number 
their players. The lines stand fac- 
ing each other behind base lines marked with 
chalk. A third chalk line is drawn down the 
center of the playing space. About three feet 
from either side of this center line place op- 
posite one another two pails of sand, in each of 
which a stick or small flag has been set up- 
right. As his number is called, a player from 
each side comes to the center line. At a given 
signal, each one tries to cross the mark, get the 
other’s flag, and return, without being caught. 
If he is successful, he wins a point. If he is 
caught, it counts two points '~ 
for his opponent. stout cord was 

Lincoln Log-Nailing Con- : for the body, 
test-—In the center of the » for the arms, 
playing space place a log about ‘8° than the 
three feet in length,twoham- ~~ 
mers, and a box of sixpenny nails. Divide the 
children inte two groups, and count off. The 
children, as their numbers are called, come to 
the log, take a hammer and one nail apiece, 
and wait until the signal to begin driving the 
nail into the wood is given. The child who 
finishes driving his nail into the log first wins 
a point for his side. The game continues un- 


til all children have had one turn. 











[= page is devoted to plans and ac- 
tivities for school parties. There ap- 
pear this month complete suggestions for 
a February party. The games for this 
party may also be used as indoor recre- 
ational exercises at any time of the year. 
Guessing games and contests may be pre- 
pared for adult guests, if desired. 

We shall be glad to have you send ac- 
counts of parties to Helen Mildred Owen, 
Managing Editor, the Instructor, 514— 
$16 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. Pay- 
ment will be made for accepted material. 




















Circle Stride Ball_—The players, with feet 
astride, form a circle. Toes of right foot of 
one player touch toes of left foot of next, 


‘= 





and so on around the circle. One player steps 
into the center of the ring and tries to throw 
a ball through the astride feet of one of the 
group. If that child allows the ball to go out 
of the circle, he is out of the game. Thus the 
game continues, until the circle becomes too 
small for action. A new center player is 
chosen when the ball goes out of the ring. 
Interest in the game is keener if the chil- 
dren who are out watch for the ball and try'to 
catch it when it comes through the astride 
feet. Should a player on the outside catch the 
ball, he steps into the center of the ring, to be 
the leader until the ball goes out again. 
Animal Contest.—Place around the room 
cards containing the names of animals written 
in transposed form and numbered. Players 
are given paper and pencils and are told to 
walk around the room and see how many 
names of animals they can find in ten minutes. 
When time is up, the children sign their papers 
and exchange them for correction. The 
teacher calls the number and the name of the 
animal for that number. Then the papers 
are checked and returned. The child having 
the most correct words receives a small prize. 
Fruitful Cherry Tree-——On a table in one 
corner of the room have ready a small pail of 
sand into which a branch of a cherry tree with 
“fruit” has been inserted. For the fruit cut 
from red construction paper as many cherries 





“tetas 


as there are to be children at the party; num-_ 
ber the cherries; and fasten them to the twigs,” 


Place inconspicuously about the room num-— 


bered packages containing small favors. After” 
several games have been played, the children 
bring chairs to the cherry-tree table and are 
seated. The teacher calls the names of two 
children at a time, gives each a pair of scissors, 
and tells them to each cut one cherry, and then 
start on a hunt for the number that corre- 
sponds to that on the cherry. As soon as the 
two children have started on the hunt, two 
more are started out, and so on through the 
group. When the children find their pack- 
ages, they come back to their places, to wait 
until the last two children have returned. The 
surprises are then opened where all can see and 
enjoy the fun. 
Visiting St. Valentine’s Cottage-—Before 
Valentine Day, have the children make a cot- 
tage from cardboard or construction paper. 
The chimney should be made rather broad; 
or a long slit should be made along the apex 
of the roof, so that the valentines which the 
children are giving can easily be 
dropped into the cottage. 
The children are invited to visit 
the cottage, which is placed on a 
table in a corner of the room. 7 
They take their chairs and form a 
half circle around the table. A child dressed 
as a heart fairy comes in, opens the door of 
the cottage, and takes out the valentines. As 
she reads the names on the envelopes and calls 
them out, the children go to the fairy and 
receive their valentines. 
Refreshments.—A brief recess is 
advisable, to allow the children to 
put away their valentines and to 
give the teacher a chance to pre- 
— pare the refreshments. Three 

large birthday cakes are on a table. 
They can be made very attractive by placing 
on them red, white, and blue candles, and 
lighting the candles after the children are 
seated. The refreshments may consist of 
cherry gelatin with whipped cream, served 
with heart-shaped cookies or cakes. Small cup 
cakes may be frosted, and decorated with 
candy hearts, or preserved cherries. Stories 
may be told while the candles are burning and 
the guests are enjoying the first serving. The 
large cakes are then cut into pieces and served 
with red cherry juice. 

After all have finished, the trays are re- 
moved. Each child is given a string or ribbon 
which he is to follow to see where it leads him 
and what he will find at the end of it. The 
favor may be a large candy heart, a small pic- 
ture of Washington or of Lincoln, or some 
similar remembrance. 
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You may be 
the BEST 
DRESSED 


YET 


SAVE 
HALF 


YOUR 
USUAL 
DRESS 
EXPENSE! 





Here's thrilling news for every 
woman who wants to dress better 
yet save money on her clothes . . . 
The remarkable facilities of Firru 
AvENUE Mopes make both things 
possible! 


Every season we import from fa- 
mous French couturiers their very 
smartest creations. To these we add 
the finest styles of the best known 
American designers. This entire 
assemblage of modes is then repro- 
duced in our brilliant “Magazine of 
Fashion.” 


THE “FINISH-AT-HOME” PLAN 


From our diversified collection you 
may select the garments you like 
best and have them cut to your 
exact measurements, by our expert 
men-tailors. We do all the difficult 
sewing—furnish all the trimmings 
and findings. You merely sew a few 
simple seams, and you have a per- 
fect-fitting costume at an amaz- 
ingly low price. 


Write today for your FREE copy 
of our “Magazine of Fashion” for 
Spring, and learn how little it costs 
to become the best-dressed woman 
in your set! 


FREE! 


The “Magazine 
of Fashion” 
for Spring 


Just paste the couon 
On & post-card 









74 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 24, New York, N.Y. 


Send me my FREE copy of the “Magazine 
of Fashion” for Spring, and tell me how I 
can be fashionably dressed . . . yet save balf! 


ADDREss_____ 
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A First-Grade Cafeteria 
Unit 
(Continued from page 65) 


9. Molding foods from clay. 
10. Painting clay foods. 
11. Making and stenciling covers 
for backs of chairs. 
12. Making cardboard money. 
13. Making pocketbooks. 
14. Making booklets. 
Incidental numbers— 
1. Adding prices of foods. 
2. Making change, which brought 
in adding one to numbers and 
counting by five’s and ten’s. 
3. Writing numbers in making 
menu cards and money. 
4. Acting as checker. 
§. Acting as cashier. 
6. Use of ruler in measuring for 
furniture. 
Writing— 
1. Writing invitations. 
2. Writing menu cards. 
Character training— 
1. General co-operation in mak- 
ing and operating cafeteria. 
. Acting as host. 
3. Acting as guest. 
4. Waiting turns in line. 
5 
6 


nN 


. Conversation at table. 

. Proper use of table silver. 

7. How to set a table. 
Health— 

1. Choosing balanced meals. 

2. How to eat. 

3. Posture. 

Two ‘booklets were made by the 
children as a record of their cafe- 
teria. The illustrations in one were 
contributed by the girls, in the 
other by the boys. 


Drawing Cylindrical 
Structures 
(Continued from page 48) 


without its paper wrapper, laying it 
flat on its side. By pressing it firmly 
at one end and dragging it back and 
forth along the outer edge of the ob- 
ject to be colored, a broad stroke 
showing a gradation from very dark 
to very light may be obtained. 

The third lesson in the series is 
that of grouping a number of cylin- 
drical structures into an interesting 
composition. This lesson should be 
entirely original, after the teacher 
has demonstrated on the blackboard 
how the problem may be started and 
worked out. Since the success of the 
problem depends on the use of inter- 
esting space divisions as well as on a 
knowledge of circular perspective, 
the pupils should be urged to give 
special attention to variation in the 
height and width of buildings and to 
interesting background spaces. They 
should first lightly block in rectan- 
gular shapes showing variation in 
height and width. Then, after a sat- 
isfactory grouping is obtained, the 
rectangles may be converted into 
tanks, chimneys, factory buildings, 





and so on, 


Yellowstone 


— “The Grandest Array of Spectacles I Ever Beheld”’ 





Eastern travelers planning to 
visit the Chicago Century of 
Progress Exposition should by 
all means go on to Yellow- 
stone. Western folks may con- 
veniently include the Park 
side-trip in their Chicago itin- 
erary at slight eaditional cost. 
Ask for Exposition booklet. 


“What is the greatest sight in Yellow- 
stone ?’’ was asked of an lowa teacher, 
back from America’s Wonderland. To 
which she replied: “I cannot say, for 
it is the grandest atray of spectacles i 
ever beheld.” 


Land of geysers, rainbow-colored 
terraces, boiling pools, wild animals, 
mountains, lakes, rivers, waterfalls, 
Gardiner Gateway, Cody Road, the 
incomparable Grand Canyon— hagic 
Yellowstone is truly a spectacular va- 
cation land. And such restful accom- 
modations. 

— we send you free Yellowstone album 
én 


ull details? Write today to E.E. Nelson, 
108 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


For Travel in the West, We Commend to You the 


New North Coast Limited 
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[Plates V-VIII of our Picture Section are devoted to Travel. This month we show scenes in Hawaii, the Philippines, the Orient, Panama, etc. ] 


Time Huce Gates SILENTLY SwuNG OPEN 
| 





“Locked Through” 
By Zilpha Capron 
Opportunity Teacher, Rochester, N.H. 
(Prize Winner, 1932 Travel Contest) 


[EF YOU were growing up in a 

home with a mechanically minded 
father during the completion of the 
Panama Canal, then you can realize 
that the conversation too technical 
to be interesting would nevertheless 
have its influence. So it was that 
my first real adventure included a 
trip through the famous locks of 
the Canal. 

On the third day out we could see 
shining white buildings on the shore 
of the deep blue Caribbean. This 
was Havana. The outline of a fort- 
ress, distinguishable far off, became 
more clearly defined as we sailed 
nearer, until the picture long famil- 
iar became the real Morro Castle. 

While those disembarking were 
engaged with customs officers, the 
rest of us pushed slowly through the 
throng and babel of men selling 
cigars, passing out saloon advertise- 
ments, and offering bargains in 
sight-seeing. By motor we soon 
reached the center of a modern city 
of handsome buildings, and as 
quickly the doors of an ancient ca- 
thedral where, for a time, lay the 
bones of Columbus. Along the Pra- 
do gorgeous flowers contrasted with 
the green foliage and white seat- 
lined walks. As we drove past the 

(Continued on page 70) 





PARADISE OF 


By LORRAIN 


THE PACIFIC 


E FLETCHER 


TEACHER, UNION STREET SCHOOL, THE DaLLEs, OrEGON 


(Prize Winner, 1932 Travel Contest) 


Y CHILDHOOD introduc- 
tion to Hawaii was the glow- 
ing phrase in a geography book, 
“Hawaii, the Paradise of the Pa- 
cific.” The description which fol- 
lowed, and the first-hand accounts 
of cousins who lived in Hawaii, 
built up a desire to visit the islands. 
Last summer that desire was realized. 
The ship was new and clean, the 
food the best, the service excellent, 
the sea smooth, and the sky blue. 
What more could anyone ask for 
five perfect days at sea? It was 
morning when at last we rounded 
Diamond Head, and the harbor of 
Honolulu came into view. The 
Aloha Tower on the pier, and several 
outstanding buildings, made me re- 
alize that here, more than 2000 miles 
from the mainland, was a big, live 
American city. By nine o'clock we 
were in Manoa Valley, a lovely resi- 
dential section. This was to be my 
home for nine weeks. 

Honolulu is the principal port 
and largest city of the islands. It 
is modern in every respect, with the 
territorial and city government 
buildings forming a beautiful civic 
center. Waikiki Beach, not too 


section, where the leading hotels 
are situated. The museums, Acad- 
emy of Arts, University of Hawaii, 
libraries, public and private schools, 
and churches impress the visitor 
with the cultural advantages offered 
by the city. 

Early in my stay, I was shown the 
Pali, a cliff at the head of a valley. 
Rounding a curve, one arrives sud- 
denly at the edge of the cliff, a 
sheer drop of 1207 feet to sea level. 
The view of the ocean and the wind- 
ward side of Oahu from this point 
is one of the most awe-inspiring 
sights I ever expect to see. 

Most American citizens realize 
how valuable the Hawaiian Islands 
are from the standpoint of safe- 
guarding national interests. There 
are several army posts on the islands, 
the largest being Schofield Barracks, 
twenty miles from Honolulu. Pearl 
Harbor is the Naval Base. It is 
known as one of the world’s finest 
natural harbors. 

A trip around the island of Oahu 
shows why Hawaii has gained fame 
for sugar and pineapple production. 
Acres upon acres are planted to 
sugar, and certain sections are de- 





near the harbor, is the recreation 
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Lixe a Fish DANGLING FROM A Hook 








Central American Scenes 


By Margaret de Garmo 
South School, Redondo Beach, Calif. 
(Prize Winner, 1932 Travel Contest) 


ON OUR trip home from Panama 
to Los Angeles I decided to take 
a ship of one of the best-known 
lines which would make a number 
of stops at Central American ports. 
After leaving the Canal, our first 
stop was at Puntarenas, Costa Rica. 
Here we were met by venders whose 
chief stock-in-trade seemed to be 
tortoise-shell ornaments. As we 
walked up and down the wooden 
sidewalks we could look right into 
the homes of the people. A few 
chairs and a table seemed to be the 
extent of the furnishings. Every- 
where people stood in their door- 
ways, smiling in a friendly manner. 
When we returned to the dock we 
saw men with small orange-colored 
monkeys on their arms, making us 
feel that we were indeed in “foreign 
parts.” 

Our next stop was at Corinto, 
Nicaragua, where the streets were 
grass grown and the only means of 
conveyance seemed to be. oxcarts. 
I heard, however, that there were 
two automobiles in the town! In 
passing schoolrooms, we saw that 
the children were writing busily 
on slates. Along the streets carved 
gourds and a variety of cakes and 
other foodstuffs were offered for 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Gate in City Wall at Visby 


(From an etching by Caroline Armington) 


N VISBY—-on a lovely island in the Bal- 

tic, a few hours’ sail from Stockholm— 
you see the dreamy Middle Ages as though 
face to face—an unforgettable experience. 


Sweden has so many other unusual places 
where quiet little thrills await the explorer. 
It also has delightful inns everywhere. You 
will be surprised how comfortable and 
clean, how courteous, the country is. Your 
American dollars will go far there this year. 
Include Sweden in your European tour this 
summer. 

And remember—Sweden is the gateway 
to all of the fascinating Baltic region. 


Eight days direct from New 
York by the Swedish American 
Line. From London or Paris by 
convenient boat or train service 
—seven hours by air. Through 
trains from Berlin or Hamburg. 
Booklets free from any travel 
bureau, or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Dept. NI 
New York City 


Travel Information Bureau 
551 Fifth Avenue 

















The TEACHERS’ SPECIAL 


A Time Protection Policy 
Teachers in 36 states are protected against 
disability by I. O. C. contracts. 

THE INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











EUROPE 53 Days $460 


JAPAN & ORIENT $232, with HAWAII $289. 
Reserve wan fe — now for summer. Get FREE 
Folder I. Organizers W: 
ARNOLD TOURS, 


Want $105.00—$250.00 Month? 
Work for Uncle Sam 


Teachers you have a big advantage, because of your 
training and education. Many future positions to 
be filled. These pay $1,260 to $3,000 a year with 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. F242, Rochester, N. Y., 






oo Clarendon St., Boston 





for free 32 page book with list of positions now open 
to teachers 18 to50. You will get full particulars 
telling how to get anappointment. 










nefi 
Dr. pitta Experience « with 15,500 Travelers. 


ELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet B 
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sale by the natives. 
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tation 
Write for Samples Cards - + $1.00 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1040 ChectoatSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CENTRAL AMERICAN SCENES 


(Continued from page 68) 


A delightful 
patio in the hotel offered a resting 
place for weary sightseers. 

The stop in El Salvador provided 
the most exciting incident of the 
trip. Here there is shallow water, 
and no pier, so passengers are taken 
ashore in lighters or launches. A 
“basket,” containing two seats and 
holding four people; is lowered from 
the deck of the ship by a derrick. 
A fish dangling from a hook in mid- 
air must feel somewhat as we did 
when poised above that small boat 
and wondering if we would be de- 
posited safely! From the port of 
La Libertad to San Salvador is 
twenty-five miles of lovely wind- 
ing road. Peasant homes of adobe, 
with thatched or tile roofs, appear 
frequently along the way. Chil- 
dren, chickens, and pigs seem to be 
equally numerous. The country is 
a marvelous green. We saw plan- 
tain trees, mangoes, and breadfruit 
growing. 

Soon we came into the region of 
coffee plantations. Passing through 
the old Spanish town of La Tecla, 
we visited the market. Here were 
displayed hand-woven materials, 
gaily colored baskets of corn, maize, 
coffee, rice, sugar, trays of brilliant- 
ly colored candies, surprise packages 
wrapped in gaudy tissue paper, for 
the children. In another part of the 
market, women were cooking on 
small stoves, and we were choked 
by wood smoke. The markets offer 
a most interesting picture of the life 
of the people. 

San Salvador is a city of about 
100,000 population. The flower 
market there displayed lovely gar- 
denias, jasmine, and roses, and (most 
enticing of all) gorgeous wild or- 
chids for twenty-five cents a bunch! 
At the hotel during lunch we were 


entertained by a marimba band. 


For next day a trip to Guatemala 
City was scheduled, but because of 
rough weather we were not able to 
land. Mazatlan, Mexico, is situated 
on a very lovely bay and the views 
from the surrounding hills are de- 
lightful. In the town we found 
some interesting pieces of Indian 
pottery, also leather sandals and belts 
made by the peasants. In the mar- 
ket, women were making tortillas, 
and everywhere people were eating 
at little counters. There was no at- 
tempt to keep things covered, but 
nobody seemed to mind! 

After leaving Mazatlan we still 
had four days in which to enjoy the 
good food and pleasant surroundings 
of our ship. Every effort was made 
to keep us comfortable and enter- 
tained. Indeed, it was with real re- 
gret that we said good-by at San 
Pedro, California—to the compan- 
ions of our voyage and to the ship 


| itself, 
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One handkerchief 
may cause a_ 
school epide 






bf 


Colds spread from germ-filled handkerchiefs ! 


For safety’s sake, teach pupils to use Kleenex during colds. 


Now only 25c 


One GerM-Fittep handkerchief may easily 
spread colds through an entire schoolroom! 
For germs swarm in handkerchiefs used 
during a cold. And these germs are easily 
dislodged from linen and cotton fibers. 
Even hands become infected and they may 
spread germs to everything! 


Kleenex avoids this menace 


Fortunately, this menace can easily be 
avoided. Use Kleenex Tissues—teach pu- 
pils to use them—and then destroy, germs 
and all. Tests have proved germs are prac- 
tically harmless in Kleenex, because it is al- 
most impossible to dislodge them. 
Kleenex fibers are so remarkably 
absorbent that germs are actually 
snared. 


Kleenex is not only safer—it is 
more comfortable. The tissues, 
made of softest rayon-cellulose, are like vel- 
vet to the touch. Kleenex entirely avoids 
irritation from damp, rasping handker- 







chiefs. Kleenex is ideal for children. Chil- 
dren are careless—they lose handkerchiefs, 
destroy them, stain them. If Kleenex is lost, 
no matter! If used to wipe sticky hands, 
there’s no washing problem! Kleenex is 
just destroyed. 


Many ways to buy 


Kleenex Tissues are now available in gen- 
erous packages and rolls—liberal quantities 
for 25 cents. There is also an extra-large 
Kleenex with tissues three times usual size— 
as big as a man’s handkerchief. Also try 
*Kerfs—softest disposable tissues made with 
smart handkerchief borders. Sold 
at drug, dry goods and department 
stores. 
* * 

(1). Linen Siber, highly magnt- 
fied, from germ-infected hand- 
kerchief. Most germs have been 
dislodged — showing how hand- 
kerchiefs spread germs during 
colds, (2) This Kleenex fiber de- 
fiedall attempts to dislodge germs. 


Thus Kleenex cannot reinfect the 
user or spread infection to others. 


KLEENEX «..,...c TISSUES 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


HAWAII 


AUSTRALIA &® NEW ZEALAND 


> EDUCATION ~ 
aby degrees! 


Have you taken the degree of Hui-o-Pele, whose diploma must be seared 
by volcanic fires? It is offered only by Hawaii—a land of post-graduate 
work in beauty, history, gayety 
and mystery! 





















A vacation in this South Sea 
Utopia will give you a wholly 
new aspect of living—and your 
voyage(onthe famed “Mariposa,” 
“Monterey” ot “Malolo”) a new 
aspect of travel! 


During your treasured days 
aboard ship—life moves with 





‘ 
we 


~ 


charm and distinction through 
artistic public rooms, broad 
deck-spaces and staterooms done 
with thought and ingenuity! 
For your continuous enjoyment 
—talking picture theaters... 
library—veranda cafe-night club 
..+ gymnasium and every sport! 





Then, there's that celebrated de- 

gree of King Neptune, bestowed 
aboard these magnificent ships as they carry on to the Antipodes! Here, 
a glorious adventure, as you wind through the storied South Seas, explore 
the mysteries of Samoa and Fiji, and culminate an argosy of joy-filled 
leisure in New Zealand and Australia—insular, imperial, indescribably 
interesting! 


REDUCED SUMMER FARES TO 


New Zealand and Australia © It remains only for you to plot 
your vacation according to the 


time at hand. Hawaii and back within 2 weeks; Australia and New 
Zealand and back to California within 46 days, or longer if you like. 
Either trip an adventure in economy and an epic of romance! 


Q Before registering for any other 

travel course, permit us to send 

you interesting factual literature and information about drastically reduced 

summer fares to New Zealand and Australia—a wholly new standard of 
travel luxury interwoven with economy. 


—— 
y= 


215 Market Street, San Francisco ~- 730 South Broadway, Los Angeles ~- 271 PineStreet, Portland, Oregon 
814 Second Ave.,Seattle - 535 Fifth Ave., New York «230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 213 E. Broadway, San Diego 


MATSON LINE « OCEANIC LINE 
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“LockED THROUGH” 
(Continued from page 68) 


grated-window mansions crowded 
close on the Malecon, and later past 
the native thatched-roof houses, we 
could not but make another com- 
parison. Surely the number of beg- 
gars presents an economic problem 
to those who gather to govern in 
the lavishly and luxuriously fur- 
nished capitol. 

Through the park of the Tropical 
Gardens, to a plantation restaurant 
for luncheon, to the Country Club’s 
close-clipped green, we went. Fi- 
nally, from the walls of Morro Cas- 
tle, we had an unexcelled view of 
our ship and the city of Havana. 

Opposite our porthole on the sixth 
day we could see Toro Light and the 
breakwater beyond. While we were 
anchored in the channel outside 
Colon, for inspection by port offi- 
cials, we had an opportunity to be- 
come accustomed to the tropical 
greenness. Progress through the 
narrowing channel was slow enough 
to permit a look at each native hut 
and accompanying banana grove. 

As we neared Gatun Locks we 
noticed that negroes aboard our 
ship were pulling in ropes thrown 
them by other negroes in small 
boats. The “ropes,” we found, 
were really steel hawsers attached to 
the electric “mules” which towed 
us through each of the locks. 
When the hawsers had been secured 
to the mules on either side, bells 
jingled as a signal that we were to 
go forward. With the remarkable 
precision that characterizes all activ- 
ities connected with the transit of 
the canal, the huge 400-ton gates 
silently swung open. On reaching 
the wall of the lock they fitted it so 
exactly that they seemed to be then 
a stationary part of the wall. 

The water rushed into the lock to 
hoist the ship up the first of three 
great “water stairs.’ At the top 
we would be eighty-five feet above 
the Atlantic Ocean. At the en- 
trance to Gatun Lake we went to the 
stern where we could get a closer 
view of -the emergency protection 
of the gates—a chain, each link of 
which weighs 110 pounds, a grand 
total of twelve tons. 

In the unannounced way that is 
familiar in Panama, rain poured 
down, and now we understood why 
umbrellas are always carried by so 
many people in the Canal Zone. 
During the shower, while we were 
making observations from our own 
porthole, we read again Richard 
Halliburton’s fascinating account 
of his swim through the Canal. 

We passed the giant cranes Ajax 
and Hercules, were towed by the 
steel structure of the emergency 
dam, and entered the full chamber 
of Pedro Miguel Locks. Here we 
had the new sensation of gradually 

(Continued on page 71) 
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TO EUROPE 


Never before such 
Remarkable Travel Values 
4 Tours to Choose From 
Rates include all expenses from Montreal 
New York. Third bn ocean, pe — hotels 
on land. 22 sailings from May 
3199 — 28 Days — 4 CouNTRIEs 
Visiting England, Holland, Belgium and France, in- 
cluding 3 motor tours. 
$297 = 37 Das 2 ¢ COUNTRIES 
y it 

ns ot ye, es plus Germany and Switzer- 
$394 — 49 Days — 7 COUNTRIES 
Visiting all above countries plus Italy and including 
7 motor tours. 
$499 — 56 Days — 10 CouNrTRIEs 
Visiting above countries plus Czecho-Slovakia, Austrig 
and Hungary, with 8 motor tours. 

Over 1000 satisfied passengers in 1932 
Full information from: 
STUDENT TREASURE TOURS INC. 

Suite 404 McGill Building, Montreal, Que. 
Suite 266, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


































&. SUPERVISED STUDY 


INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 
*10€AL EnvinonmenT 
FOR LANGUAGE STUDY 


elnteresting Travet 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


THE OPEN ROAD « Inc. 


* 56 West Foaty Fiern Svaser- New Yoan City + 


0°° He 4 be Complete individual 


Criticism of any Manuscript up 
to 5000 words. . . Short story or article. 
Only one to a person at this introductory price. 
h begi and professional > 
find this service helpful and profitable. 
Staff organized under Dr. Richard Burton. 
Send manuscript with $1.10 (10c for postage). 
Investigate the Richard Burton Course in |— 
Creative Writing ...Short Stories, Articler 
and Journalism ...the essence of Dr. Bur- [gi 
ton’s wide ex Personal training 
LJ 
. 



















perience. a 
on ur writing “abil,” STICHARD BURTON iy 
SCHOOLS. inc., 204-3 Burton Building, 
9-11 Main St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 











How sheets are made 


32 pages. .. Every step pictured 
—from cotton field to finished 
sheets. . . Lesson suggestions— 
review questions. . . Samples of 
raw cotton and sheeting. 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass., Dept. 1. 
Please send me a free copy of ““The Story 
of Pequot,” postpaid, for use in my 
classes. 
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FROM ROSES to CHERRY BLOSSOMS 
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@ A new passenger line from 
Portland to the Orient! Modern 
one-class liners—complete privi- 
leges of ship. Splendid American 
food—spacious saloons—all out- 
side rooms—all rooms with beds. 
Yokohama $160 Kobe . .. $165 
Shanghai $185 HongKong $200 

Manila $200 
Round-the-world tours . . . $500 
SAILINGS 
GENERAL GRANT... Jan.18 
GENERAL LEE...... Feb. 8 
GENERAL PERSHING . Mar. 1 
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“GENERAL” LINERS 
MODERN AMERICAN SHIPS 


See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature, full particulars—or write 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 


Porter Building (Dept. V1) Portland, Oregon 
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FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


AM 
COLLEGE * COURSES - AND - 
CQLLEGE + CREDITS 


AMERICAN 


a 
SUPERVISED STUDY: INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 

sy ov FRENCH PROFESSORS 
IDEAL ENVIRONMENT FOR FRENCH STUDY 








-Interesting Travel in France: 


™ Open Roan inc. 


S56 WEST FORTY FIFTH STREET NEW YORK 


SAILINGS VIA Trench Line 




















Broaden 
Their Horizon 
Extend the boundary 


of your classroom wall with 
a framed copy of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

This inspiring document 
brings to your students’ minds 
pictures of the early days of 
the American republic and 
makes the study of its history 
more real and vital. 

A facsimile of the original 
Declaration of Independence, 
preserved in the Library of 
Congress, has been made by 
this Company and will be sent 
to you on your request. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY = 
oF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
Joun Hancocx Inquimy Bungav 
197 Cuiarenvon Srazet, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me facsimile of the Declaration 
of Independ I 1 five cents to 





cover postage, 

Name..... 

Street and No 

City State 
1. 2-33 
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“LockED THROUGH” 
(Continued from page 70) 


coming down to the level of the 
top of the lock walls, and thereby 
gained an appreciation of the depth 
of the gates. 

In passing through Miraflores 
Lake and into the last locks we 
admired the closely mowed lawns, 
conspicuous throughout the area 
under government control. Their 
greenness contrasted with the red 
roofs of the Water Plant seen 
through a row of stately royal 


palms. Beyond, the dams presented 


another result of the thought and 
toil of American engineers. After 
the picturesque red roofs of Fort 
Clayton, we made ready for sight- 
seeing in Balboa, Panama City, and 
the ruins of Old Panama. ... 

It is a breath-taking thrill to view 
the land from the observation plat- 
form of a speeding limited, but 
when I again see the hills of San 
Francisco and its Golden Gate may 
it be after being “locked through” 
the Panama Canal for the second 
time. 


PARADISE OF THE PACIFIC 
(Continued from page 68) 


voted wholly to pineapple raising. 
The workers have good living ac- 
commodations. In going to Ewa 
plantation and sugar mill, I took 
the Oahu Railway. It is narrow 
gauge, and the trains seem small 
compared to ours, but such equip- 
ment is admirably suited to the 
needs of the island. Considering 
that everything must be brought in 
by ship, it seems remarkable that 
there should be such a wide variety 
of modern machines and mechanical 
devices as one finds. 

The flowering trees were a source 
of delight to me. The shower trees 
were in full bloom during my visit. 
The hibiscus, the territorial flower, 
is varied in color. Each blossom 
lasts but a day, yet one does not 
realize this because so many plants 
are always ready to bloom. The 
night-blooming cereus was at its 
best at the time of the full moon in 
July. Boys with flashlights would 
line the walks about Punahou 
School to show visitors the hedge in 
bloom. After nine o'clock the 
blossoms might be picked. 

The World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations held a Regional 
Conference in Honolulu from July 
25 to 30, and the sessions were de- 
cidedly worth while. The entertain- 
ment included as a novelty a luau or 
native Hawaiian feast, which re- 
minded me of our barbecue. 

When the time came for me to 
leave this land that I had learned 
to love, friends with flower garlands 
(leis) were at the pier. There were 
no farewells or good-bys; only 
“Aloha, till you come again.” 
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And No Teacher 
ls At Her Best 
Unless 
Her Feet are 
Comfortable 


Made on combination lasts that pro- 
vide plenty of room at the ball of the 
foot and fit snugly at the heel, scien- 
tifically designed for perfect arch . 


support. 


ENNA JETTICK 
Shoes for Women 


are available in 189 Sizes and Widths 
AAAAAA to EEE - SIZES 1 to 12 


Your Enna Jettick Dealer can fit 
you perfectly in a model that enables 
you to forget your feet, no matter 


how much you are compelled to be on 
them. 


Styled to meet the demands of any 
occasion, Enna Jettick Shoes are 
priced at 


$440 and $5 00 


“You Need No Longer Be Told That 
You Have An Expensive Foot” 








Pat: 


A graceful regent pump with 
medium heel $4.40 


Circular Lace Oxford: A conserva- 
tive, comfortable oxford $4.40 


Lucy: A chic step-in with lizard 
trim $5.00 


ENNA JETTICK SHOES, INC. 
Auburn, N. Y. 


Without obligation on my part please send me more information on Enna 
Jettick Shoes and name of dealer nearest to me. 
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Sitka, Old Russian Capital (puoro ey puoto suo, stTKa) 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


wc ALASKA 


As low as $YO meals and berth included 
FROM SEATTLE 


This is just one of many delightful summer tours to that 
land of gorgeous scenery and romance—educational as 
well as restful and enjoyable. Luxuriously appointed Alaska 
Line steamships sail two and three times a week from Seattle 
through sheltered seas, pastawe-inspiring glaciers and snow- 
clad mountains to quaint totem-poled villages and thriving 
“far West” Alaskan cities. Choose your own tours and 
cruises when you receive the Alaska Steamship Company’s 
beautiful new album of Alaska scenery. Send today for 
your copy (free) or see your nearest Travel 
Representative. Plan now to see 
and know Alaska—this year! 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Room 400, Pier 2, Seattle, Wash. 











USE THIS COUPON FOR CONVENIENCE 
Alaska S. S. Co., Room 400, Pier 2, Seattle, Wash. 
Please send me FREE booklet on Alaska cruises. 


Name. 





Address _ 
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State 

















ingly low price of 


clusive. 


GROUP | (Grades | to IV) 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
(Abridged) 

American Naval Heroes 

Fables and Tales from Africa 

Greek Myths 

Health Stories and Rhymes 

Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 

Legends of the Rhineland 

Little Plant People 

Little Red Riding Hood 

Norse Legends, Book I 

Norse Legends, Book II 

Patriotic Bushy-Tails 

Selections from Alice and Phoebe Cary 

Selections from Hiawatha 

Selections from Longfellow 

Selections from Shelley and Keats 

Siegfried, The Lorelei, and Other Rhine 

- Legends 

Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 

Snowdrops and Crocuses 

Story of Louisa M. Alcott 

Story of Patrick Henry 

Story of Whittier 

Story of Wool 

Sun Myths 

The Night Before Christmas, and Other 
Christmas Poems and Stories 


Supplementary Readers and Classics 
at Less Than % Price 


To even up our stock of 10 cent Supplementary Readers and Classics we 
will sell a limited number of the two groups listed below at the astonish- 


$1.00 for 25 Books, Postpaid 


This means a reduction to you of more than 50 per cent. 
groups listed below contains 25 books, the first group being suitable for 
grades I to IV inclusive and the second group for grades V to VIII in- 
These groups cannot be broken. 
each, are well printed on good paper, 
of them are illustrated. Millions of copies have been sold. 


Each of the two 


The books have 32 or more pages 
and have strong paper covers. Many 


GROUP II (Grades V to Vill) 


A Dog of Flanders 

Animal Husbandry (Horses and Cattle) 
Animal Husbandry (Sheep and Swine) 
Biographical Stories 

Ciree’s Palace 

Heroes of Asgard, The Aesir 
Landing of the Pilgrims 

Later English Heroes 

Life of Samuel Johnson 
Rhoecus and Other Poems 
Selections from the Sketch Book 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
Speeches of Lincoln 

Stories of Courage 

Story of the Aeroplane 

Story of Armenia 

Stery of Charles Dickens 

Stery of Hawthorne 

Story of Jerusalem 

Stery of Peter Cooper 

Stery of Shakespeare 

Story of Wheels 

The Dragon's Teeth 

The Gentle Boy 

The Battle of Waterloo 





SPECIAL OFFER: If you remit $2.00 for both of the above groups, 
we will include in the package five additional 10 cent books, FREE. 


ORDER TODAY--Our supply of these books will not last long. 











F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


Plaque Silhouettes 


(Continued from page 46) 


pulled out. They learned to shake 
the tins after the mixture was 


s| poured into them to make the sur- 
_\| face and edges smoother. They dis- 
| covered that a plaque was almost 


never broken in removing it from 
the tin if the sides of the tin were 
pushed outward as the finger tips 
pressed lightly on the bottom of the 
tin. 

A man who cuts silhouettes in a 
studio came to town, and the chil- 
dren went to see him work. They 
copied some of his silhouettes. 
Among those which the children 
made were profiles of various types 
of girls, old-fashioned couples, mod- 
ernistic figures, and castles and 
trees. Most of these plaques were 
as pretty as those which one sees for 
sale in a shop. 

The children’s interest in making 
plaques led them into other activi- 
ties, including much of the actual 
school work that was required for 
their grade. 
child writing a friend about the 
plaques. I asked the children how 
many would like to pass our idea on 
to someone else, and almost every- 
one was eager to do so. We had a 
lesson (oral and written) on giving 
directions. In order to write these 
directions the children had to spell 
words that they had never used be- 
fore, such as plaque, silhouette, and 
profile. They reviewed the form 
of an informal letter before writing 
their friends about the project. 

Another day one of the boys said, 
“Miss Drew, why does plaster of 
paris get hard? What is it made 
of?” I sent him, and the rest of the 
class, to the library to consult refer- 
ence books. They brought back 
good reports. This research cor- 
related with history, geography, 
chemistry, and geology. 

Since every teacher who heard 
about our plaques wished to see 
them, we decided to give an exhibi- 
tion. The children conferred on 
how it should be done, and finally 
decided that they would send out 
invitations to all the teachers to 
come to see their work on display 
the next Friday afternoon. 

“My mother went to an artist’s 
exhibit once,” Mary said, “and they 
served cakes and tea. They called 
it an ‘exhibition tea.’” Immediate- 
ly a motion was carried to have a 
formal exhibition tea. An invita- 
tion committee, and committees for 
refreshments, for flowers, and for 
favors were appointed. A receiving 
line was agreed upon, and every- 
body went to work, with great en- 
thusiasm. 

The tea was a success. 


? 


The sil- 


houettes met with favor and several 
teachers asked whether the chil- 
dren would care to make a few for 
them. Before we realized it, we had 
enough orders to fill all of our spare 

















time for a week. 








One day I found a| 
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Poster Pattern 
Books 


These books contain outline drawing patter, 
which are to be traced and transferred to syjt. 
able paper for coloring, cutting, and assembling 


| into posters, window decorations, jointed toy; 


etc. The patterns may be used many times over, 


Creative Posters 





Numberless posters, to be —_— 
colored and arranged by _— 
the children, can be made CREATIVE 


from the 32 pages of pat- 


= Se ee oe | POlee 
chickens, turkeys, birds, 


flowers, trees, and many 
other familiar subjects are 
included. Encourages cre- 
ative work. Double-page 
insert in colors shows 
many ways of using the 
patterns. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 60 cents, 

postpaid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.59, 


Instructor Poster Patterns }0% 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, each book, 60 





























cts., postpaid. Either book 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 
1 year, $2.50. 





Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 ee each ae 
a well-known story. ome 
- o —— ase: = POSTE R 
lerella, umpelstiltzkin, 

The Frog Prince, The Ugly w AQT. RNS 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, 
The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. With The a 
INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. ee 


Health Poster Patterns 


Patterns for making 
20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, 
illustrating health rules. 
Ten are of Mother Goose 











| oan venga — ; — 

jingles. ubjects include: 

Little Boy Blue (who PATTERNS 
drinks milk); Sleep with 

Windows Open; Jack (who ist 


is never sick); Eat Fruit 


Every Day; etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. With The 





INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. _“""™ 


Safety Poster P. 


Contains patterns for 
making 30 posters of vary- | 











ing sizes up to 36 x 15 | SAFETY | 
inches, each illustrating a 

safety rule. Full direc- P Oo ST E R 
tions are included. Sub- PATTERNS 
jects include: Be Careful BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 
1 year, $2.50. 


School Window 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc, 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
60 cents, postpaid. With 
ee 1 year, 




















Instructor Jointed Toys 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, ete., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 

Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 

Price, each book, 60 cents, postpaid. Either 
book with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Character Education 
(Continued from page 57) 


In order to enable the child and 
parent to understand the various 
headings and what is expected under 
each, a booklet called “The Key to 
Success” has been prepared, and each 
child above the second grade has his 
own manual to study. 

In the higher grades, more char- 
acter traits are considered, among 
them, Obedience. The child is 
taught that he must obey the laws 
of his home, school, city, state, and 
country. In connection with this 
topic, there is a Civic League, where 
the children discuss various civic 
problems. 

Another trait is Self-Control. In 
order not to be checked on it, the 
child tries to be pleasant, to play 
fair, be a good loser, to keep his 
temper, and so on. 

Social Attitudes include being 
kind, courteous, and appreciative, 
especially of mother’s and father’s 
services, and assuming responsibility 
in the home. 

Judgment means being careful 
in crossing streets, wearing proper 
wraps, reading good books, going to 
bed early, eating right food, not be- 
ing afraid to tell the teacher that one 
does not know, so that one can be 
helped, and so on. 

(hrift teaches the children not to 
waste time or school materials; and 
that school property must not be 
damaged. 

From a visit to a history class I 
learned what the children are taught 
about war. To them war is an ex- 
pression: of intolerance, selfishness, 
ignorance, and greed. 

In geography they dramatize the 
lives of foreign children and in this 
way learn good social attitudes. 

In language, a few topics that 
have been used in the primary 
grades are: Ways of- Helping 
Mother, How to Make Father 
Happy, The Care of My Kitten, and 
One Way of Being Reliable. 

In the upper grades, such topics 
as these are used: Habits I Am 
Forming To-day, Making Someone 
Happy, What I Am Doing to Be a 
Good Neighbor, and How I Can 
Improve My Personal Habits. 

An assembly is held once a month. 
At this meeting children appear on 
the program. To help overcome 
self-consciousness and a feeling of 
inferiority, children who need such 
training are on the program. In 
the past, the talented children were 
put forward, because they made a 
good showing for the room or 
school, but “that is old-fashioned,” 
said Mrs. Boysen. 

Twice each year the school holds 
a Creative Fair. The articles for 
sale are made at home by the chil- 
dren from discarded materials. At 
the first Fair, the parents may sug- 
gest and help the children in their 
work, but at the Fair held later in 
the year it is requested that no help 





be given by the parents. Each 
article is sold for a few cents, and 
the money is used to buy extra sup- 
plies. 


It may be interesting to read some} 


of the remarks of parents, showing 
what they think of this system. 

A father said, “This is the great- 
est system I ever knew.” When in- 
quiries were made, he told this 
story. The evening before he had 
asked his two sons whether they 
wanted to go to a motion-picture 
show. Ordinarily, he asserted, they 
jumped up at once to get their coats. 
This time they made no move, but 
asked this question, “What time 
shall we be home?” Somewhat as- 
tonished, the father answered that 
he supposed at about nine o'clock. 
At this response both boys said,“No, 
we don’t want to go. It is not good 
judgment to be up later than eight 
o'clock on school nights.” 

“Any educational system that 
can do this,” the father remarked, 
“is a wonder.” 

A mother came to school one af- 
ternoon and implored the principal 
not to send her boy to the junior 
high school. The principal ex- 
plained that this would be an injus- 
tice to the boy, since Robert was a 
fine, reliable boy and well grounded 
in academic work. The mother 
continued to argue against it. She 
said that the boy’s father had died 
two years before and that it had 
been necessary for her to earn the 
living. Robert had then become a 
real problem, refusing to obey, stay- 
ing out late at night, and growing 
impudent and altogether unmanage- 
able. Then they moved into the 
Lyndale district, and Robert entered 
Lyndale School. In about three 
weeks he said one evening, “Mother, 
I want the alarm clock. From now 
on, I am going to take care of the 
furnace.” The mother thought 
that this was simply an impulse, but 
not one morning had Robert missed 
taking care of the furnace. Besides, 
he shoveled the snow off the side- 
walks and wiped dishes for his sister. 
“Can’t you see,” the mother con- 
cluded, “why I cannot have him 
leave this school? It has changed 
an entire home.” 

A father came to the office one 
day and asked that his boy have an 
extra mark in industry because of 
his work at home. He stated that 
this boy was washing dishes, peeling 
potatoes, carrying out ashes, and do- 
ing many other things without be- 
ing told, and that it was the first 
time he had been willing to help 
his mother. 

Seven years’ experience in char- 
acter training has convinced the 
teachers at Lyndale School that their 
system will greatly strengthen the 
characters of the pupils and uplift 
the tone of any school. 

(Continued on page 74) 














no revealing outlines .. . 
but the same thickness, 
the same protective area 


the new 
Phantom’ Kotex 


SANITARY NAPKIN 
(U. S. Pat. No. 1,857,854) 





Eliminates even a hint of wrin- 
kles, yet itis identically as thick, 
just as protective as the Kotex 


you've always known 


YOU WANT to eliminate those 
telltale outlines, to be rid of all 
self-consciousness—no matter how 
close-fitting the dress you wear. Yet 
you must have safe, certain, sanitary 
protection. And that... exactly that 
...is what the new Phantom Kotex 
gives you. 

For this new design flattens and 
tapers the ends of your. protection 
so that it fits without the tiniest 
revealing wrinkle, YET the protec- 
tive thickness is sdentically the same. 


Kotex features retained 


This new Phantom Kotex is in every 
way as effective as the Kotex you 
know. Soft, even after hours of use; 
wonderfully absorbent; disposable. 

In hospitals alone more than 24 
million Kotex pads were used last 
year. 

This improved Kotex is brought 
you at no increase in price. Never in 
its history has Kotex cost you so little! 

Do not be confused. Other sani- 
tary pads calling themselves form- 
fitting are in no sense the same as the 
New Phantom Kotex, U.S. Pat. No. 
1,857,854. 

Make sure when buying Kotex 
wrapped that you do get the genuine. 
For your protection, each end of this 
new Phantom Kotex is now plainly 
stamped “Kotex.” 

It is on sale at all drug, dry goods 
and department stores. 

Kotex Company, Chicago. 


HOW SHALL I TELL MY DAUGHTER? 
Many a mother wonders. Now you simply 
hand your daughter the story booklet entitled. 
*‘Marjorie May’s Twelfth Birthday.” For free 
copy, address Mary Pauline Callender, Room 
2146A, care of Kotex Company, 180 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





NOTE! Phantom Kotex has the same 
thickness, the same protective area with 
the added advantage of tapered ends, 
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Vacation 


This is your chance—via Union 
Pacific—to see the glorious West 
at bargain fares. Everything’ costs 
less. Rail fares are down. Hotel 
rates are slashed, Tours are cheaper, 
so salstnae Not for years has a Western vaca- 
PACIFIC tion cost so little, Let us tell you 


how much you can get for your 


vacation money, 








MAIL THIS TODAY 


Costs are ” 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


We have argued in the past that 
children must be taught the funda- 
mentals, and if they could acquire 
a little character training, so much 
the better. To-day, we feel sure 
that children should acquire right 
standards of living, and a fair 
knowledge of the fundamentals 
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Character Education 
(Continued from page 73) 


along with them, as a secondary aim, 
Mrs. Boysen says, “After our ex- 
perience, we are thoroughly con- 
vinced that character training is on 
its way. Let us join the ranks of the 
pioneers and share in the splendid 
experiences that attend this most 
worth-while step in education.” 





MRS. LINCOLN—Sho, now, the 
chores is done. I ’spect they’re set- 
tin’ on the woodpile listenin’ ter 
Abe spin one o’ them yarns o’ hisn. 

(Mr. Lincoln, Abe, and John en- 

ter, right. Mr. Lincoln and Abe 
cross to Crawfords and shake hands. 
John sits right of table on chair 
| nearest audience.) 
MR. LINCOLN (as he greets guests) 
'—Howdy, Miz. Crawford. Howdy, 
Mr. Crawford. Won't yer come 
along an’ set down? (He leads the 
way to table. Mr. Lincoln sits in 
chair at right, beside John; Mr. 
Crawford in chair at end facing 
audience.) 

MRS. LINCOLN—Girls, git yore 
patchwork, now. 

(The girls get sewing from cup- 
board and settle themselves on the 
floor to right of fireplace. Matilda 
sits nearest fireplace. Mrs. Lincoln 
pulls stool from left of fireplace and 
sits on it, left center, where she can 
visit with Mrs. Crawford. Abe 
takes book from cupboard and 
stands to left of fireplace.) 

MR. LINCOLN—Right smart spell 
0’ rain we bin havin’, ain’t it? 
| MR. CRAWFORD—Washed out a lot 
of grain, I hear. 

_ ABE (coming forward to center) 
—Mr. Crawford, I’m right glad 
you came over here this evening. 
If you hadn’t I was comin’ over to 
‘see you. 
| MR. CRAWFORD—What about, 

Abe? 

ABE (hesitating a little)—You 
know that Life of Washington you 
_jloaned me? 














W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager, Room 373 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 

Please send me complete information and booklets about 
places checked below: 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon California and Hawaii 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton _ Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Rocky Mountain National Parks Western Dude Ranches 
Colorado Escorted All-Expense Tours 
Hoover (Boulder) Dam 


Sn ee a Te 
Grade in School (if student) -.......- AE ETON OEE 
TRAVEL BY TRAIN 








MR. CRAWFORD—Yes, finished it? 

ABE—Not quite, sir. But you 
see— (hesitates) 
| MR. CRAWFORD (helpfully)— 
Yes? 
| aBE—Well, I wuz readin’ it down 
‘here by the fireplace last night, an’ 
‘then I took it up to bed with me. 
Thar’s a little space between two 
logs over my bed that a book jest 
‘fits. An’—I hate to tell you this, 
Mr. Crawford, but—but you know 
it rained, an’—an’—(holds out 
'book) the book got wet an’ warped 
‘the binding. I'll pay you, Mr. 














THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


Crawford. I don’t know how, but 


I will. 
MR. CRAWFORD—Well, being as 
it’s you, Abe, I won’t be hard on 


you. Come over and pull fodder 
three days, and the book is yours. 








The Boy—<Abe Lincoln 


(Continued from page 47) 


ABE (stepping toward him)— 
No! Honest? 

MR. CRAWFORD (laughing)— 
Shore. You'll earn it then, I reckon, 

ABE (happily)—Mr. Crawford! 
I—I just can’t believe it! You 
mean I'll have it for my very own? 
(Mr. Crawford nods.) That's 
wonderful. My best friend is a man 
who'll git me a book I ain’t read. 

MRS. LINCOLN—Wal, Abe, yer 
know books ain’t as plenty as wild- 
cats in these parts o’ Indiany. 

(Abe retires to front of fire, 
stretching himself on floor with bis 
precious book.) 

MR. LINCOLN—It’s all poppy- 
cock! Abe’s gittin’ too much eddi- 
cation. A little readin’, writin’, an’ 
’rithmetic’s good enough fer anyone. 
He’s gittin’ downright lazy. 

MRS. LINCOLN (mildly)—Now, 
Tom, yer know thet’s not so. Abe 
does as much work as Dennis er 
John. Course he ain’t no hand ter 
pitch inter work like killin’ snakes, 
but he shore ain’t lazy. 

MRS. CRAWFORD—What’s goin’ 
ter become 0’ you, Abe? 

ABE (solemnly, resting on one 
elbow and turning toward her)— 
Me? I’m goin’ ter be president. 

(All laugh.) 

MRS. CRAWFORD—You'd make a 
purty president with all yore tricks 
an’ jokes, now wouldn’t you? 

ABE—Oh, I'll study an’ git ready, 
an’ then the chance will come. 
(Takes down shovel from beside 
fireplace.) Hand me some charcoal, 
Matilda. (Matilda takes a piece of 
burnt wood from fireplace and 
hands it to Abe. Abe writes on 
shovel.) 

(Dennis enters right. He is 
carrying pen and ink.) 

DENNIS—Hello, folks. 

ALL—Hello, Dennis. 

JOHN—What yer got thar? 

DENNIS—A pen, fer Abe. 

MR. LINCOLN (disgustedly)— 
More foolishness! 

DENNIS (crossing behind table to 
center. Abe rises and puts book on 
mantel.) Wal, I figgered if Abe 
whittled on that thar shovel much 
more, thar wouldn’t be nuthin’ left. 
So I made this here pen out’n a 
turkey feather, an’ some ink out’n 
blackberry root an’ copperas. 

ABE (taking pen and ink from 
Dennis) —Thank you, Dennis. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Boy—<Abe Lincoln 


(Continued from page 74) 


MRS. CRAWFORD—What'll you 
use fer paper, Abe? 

ABE (placing the things in cup- 
board) —Oh, I made a copy book 
out of brown paper. (Dennis 
crosses behind Mrs. Lincoln and sits 
on bench at Mrs. Crawford's right.) 

MR. CRAWFORD—Let me see your 
copy book, Abe. (Abe takes the 
copy book from cupboard, hands it 
to Mr. Crawford, then returns to 
fireplace, leaning on mantel.) 
H’'m-m. (Reads.) 

“Good boys who to their books 

apply 

Will all be great men by and by.” 
Where did you get that, Abe? 

ABE (embarrassed)—Oh, out o’ 
my head. 

DENNIS (fo Mrs. Crawford)— 
Yer know, thar’s suthin’ peculiar- 
some about Abe. 

MR. CRAWFORD—Here’s another. 
(Reads.) 

“Abraham Lincoln, 

His hand and pen, 

He will be good, 

But God knows when.” 

(All laugh.) 

MRS. LINCOLN (proudly)—He 
makes ’em up hisself, as easy as lick- 
in’ a dish. 


MR. CRAWFORD (rising) —Wal, 





keep it up, Abe, an’ maybe you'll be 
sitting in the president’s chair after 
all. Come, Mrs. Crawford, we bet- 
ter be getting along home. 

(Mrs. Crawford rises. The girls 
bring wraps, then return to center 
back. Dennis crosses to John.) 

MR. LINCOLN—Glad yer came 
over, Mr. Crawford. 

MRS. CRAWFORD—Come an’ see 
us now, Mrs. Lincoln. 

ABE—Thank you. fer the book, 
Mr. Crawford. I'll be over in the 
mornin’ to start pulling fodder. 
Can I, Pappy? 

(Mr. Lincoln nods. Chorus of 
“good-by,” “come again,” and so 
on.) 

MRS. LINCOLN—Come now, chil- 
dren, off ter bed. (Dennis and John 
exit right.) 

ABE—Aw, please, Mammy, let me 
read just a little while. 

MRS. LINCOLN—Wal-l, jest a few 
minutes, Abe. 

(Matilda, Sarah, Sally, and Mr. 
Lincoln exit right. Mrs. Lincoln 
straightens the chairs and tablecloth, 
then she exits right, leaving Abe on 
the floor in front of the fireplace 


poring over his book.) 

EpITorIAL Note: The tune for the song 
is the same as that for the game, “Oats, 
Peas, Beans, and Barley Grow.” 





Celebrating Birthdays 
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make his life as fine as that of the 
great general. Washington’s birth- 
day occurring, as it does, in Febru- 
ary made the connection of . these 
two great characters still more in- 
teresting. 

The noble qualities in the life of 
Lincoln that the children tried to 
present in their series of sketches 
were as follows. 

Simplicity. Home life bare of 
all but necessities. 

Tenderness and thoughtfulness. 
Helping his stepmother with the 
household duties and laughing and 
talking with her about Robinson 
Crusoe, which he has just been read- 
ing. 

Ambition. Lying before the fire 
reading by the dim light of the 
flames and figuring on the back of 
the shovel. This scene also showed 
the father entertaining company, 
with Abraham listening to the con- 
versation very carefully, in order to 
learn new words. 

Honesty. Returning the copy of 
The Life of Washington, by Weems, 
which had been damaged, and work- 
ing to pay for the loss. 

Justice and kindness. Granting 
the mother a pardon for her son. 

Love of fun. Playing with his 
little son. 

Honor. Delivering the Gettys- 
burg Address. In this last scene, 
the children tried to bring to life as 
well as they could the picture shown 





on the cover of the INstructTor this 
month. 

The class worked in seven differ- 
ent committees, each being respon- 
sible for one scene. The stage sets 
were very simple, and were made 
entirely from the materials that 
were available. Costumes were 
brought from home. Reliving the 
facts, however, was more important 
than costumes or scenery. From 
this daily dramatization, which was 
later given as an assembly program, 
the children gained a finer apprecia- 
tion of Lincoln, and they had the 
pleasure of sharing this appreciation 
with others. 

An activity of this sort might 
easily be carried out in a fifth, sixth, 
seventh, or eighth grade. Certainly 
the study of the westward expansion 
and development of the United 
States offers rich opportunities for 
a Lincoln program. In the year 
following the Washington Bicen- 
tennial Celebration, it seems especi- 
ally fitting that children should 
know still better the man who found 
in the life of Washington a great 
challenge to live nobly. 

In both the activities mentioned, 
the thought I wish to leave is that 
our observance of special days 
should be of great educational value. 
To make such observances really 
worth while, the teacher should seek 
to build up a regard for, and under- 

(Continued on page 76) 








Sail west into 
Hawaii’s lazy 
Springtime 7 


Deu orF the boat in Honolulu. 
Laden with necklaces of fresh flowers, 
hear the welcoming Alohas, the mel- 
odies of the sebetinnd~te excited 
Mahalos of diving boys who have 
found your coins, Cares are left far 
behind. 

You're in a new world, a joyous 
world of color and sunshine. Your car 
moves down a street that seems tun- 
neled thru blossoms—orange, crim- 
son, pink shower trees, the flaming 
Poinciana Regia. 

Into your hotel and into summer 
clothes. What will you do this after- 
noon? Swimming, surf-boating, lazy 
watching at Waikiki—when you're 
ready. 

No hurry here—always time for 
living—for chuckling with sheer relief 
at being so far from ordinary worlds. 


6 Interesting Facts 
There are no seasons. More Faso 
now visit Hawaii in July and August 
than any other month. (The highest 
temperature recorded in January 84°; 





HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) 
1524 RUSS BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will,on request, mail you 
FREE; authoritative information about the Islands. 
For special booklet, with picture maps, send ro cents. 


in July 88°. (You'll see great sugar, 
pineapple and coffee plantations. 

O passport or custom inspection 
from mainland America. Hawaii 
at her own request was annexed by 
the United States in 1898, and has 
been an integral part of that govern- 
ment ever since. (Living costs are 
just what you are accustomed to at 
home. American plan hotels at $5.00 
a day will delight you. Hawaii's 
health has a high rating. 


$220 Roundtrip 


The finest, fastest ships that sail from 
the Pacific Coast ports of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Vancouver will 
carry you to Hawaii and back for 
$220, First CLass.Comfortable and 
spacious Cabin Class accommoda- 
tions, $150 roundtrip. A railway or 
travel agent in your own home town 
can arrange your trip—make com- 

lece reservations. Have a talk with 

im today, or write us for detailed 
information. 


Plan to attend Summer Session 
at the University of Hawaii 


HAWAII 
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Be sure you Include Scot- 
land in your European trip. 
The journey is great, the 
destination wonderful. 
Every week-day the. 
world’s two most famous 
trains—the Flying Scots- 
man from King's Cross 





lem. People,” My Country and th 
and the Royal Scot from Re 0.2 In the following bibliography will] Men Who Made It (Chicago; 
Euston—make their epic be found several helpful stories on| Rand McNally & Co., 1930). 
runs between London and Scotland. Luxury trains they are, with a long | the life of Lincoln. Olcott, F. J.: “Lincoln and th 


Children,” Good Stories for Great 
BIBLIOGRAPHY Birthdays (Boston: Houghton 

Dickinson, A. M., and Helen: “Lin-| Mifflin Co., 1922). ; 
There's so much to see. Edinburgh and Holyrood—scene of the Mary-Darnley- coln and the Old Indian,” The “Lincoln Rescues the Birds,” 
Rizzio drama—the Scott Country, the Isle of Skye with its memories of Bonnie | Children’s Book of Patriotic! “Training for the Presidency,” 
Prince Charlie, the famous golf resorts on the East Coast, the grandeur of the Stories (Garden City, N.Y.: and “Why Lincoln Was C 
Highlands. Give yourself plenty of time in Scotland. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc.,! “Honest Abe, Good Stories for 

1913). Great Holidays (Boston: Hough- 
Humphrey, Grace: “The Lawyer| ton Mifflin Co.). 


tradition for comfort and good service—record-breakers both, doing the 40C | 
miles in well under 8 hours. 








With a return ticket to Scotland you now have the choice of 
travelling back by the East Coast, West Coast or Midland Routes. 








Illustrated Pamphlets from T. R. Dester—Vice-President, Passenger Traffic, (Dept. A.39) : Hi 
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L&SNE Railway, 11 West 42nd Street, New York City, or from your (Continued from page 56) 
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1 Am Making 
$23 a Weekf 


In This New Kind of Work 





1 am just one of bundreds of am- 





bitious teachers who have found this 
new, x“ cinating way to make money. 
As every woman is intensely interest- 


edint new dresses, alll haveto do is 

trate the . 
ti ome llow a the ¢ 

the Comfort of the Home 
A vast array . ee new styles are displayed in the conpfort of 
the home. No House-to-House Canvassing. You do not have to 
have an? perience or make an: ,aresens “nt. Just show the new 
yles The werk is always dignified and pleasant, 
Sample Equipment FREE 

pivte resentation, in full colors and rich 
A Lipa y S Leniee and New York s' tyles is feeeakrige her 
Y va can also “obtain without cost sample dresses to wear and show. 


Write fully. 
DEPT. B-335 


FASHION FROCKS, INC., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


INDs € 


Instant relief and theen- 
tire corn quickly and 
safely removed! These 
thin, soothing pads also 
heal sore toes, prevent 
blisters. 100% safe. At 
drug, a 


Fashion Frocks styles at the sensa- 






















Cpecons your daily obstocless Why 

as struggle along, merely existing? The proc- 

LLP ticol, modern teachings of the ROSICRUCI. 

ANS ore uplifting, containing metaphysical 

principles showing you how to attain MAS- 

E TERSHIP of YOURSELF. The FREE book, 

iy “The Wisdom of the Soges”, will be sent. to 

sincere students only, without obligation. It 

will tell how you may receive this knowledge 
FREE ~ 
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EARN, MONEY 


bady can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
coloring photographs. 


© full time at home 
N ° experience needed. No canvassing. We 
nstruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 
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ante WEDDING INVITATIONS 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 
two sets of envelopes for $4.75 ; 50 for $3.00 ; 25 
for $2.50. Printedin either engraver’sscript or | 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.00; S0for$.75. Sendforfree samples. 


Write your copy plaintyan ind mail tous with P.O. ordertocover 
st. Yourorder filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. | 
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WILD FLOWER PICTURES 


12 NEW COLORED POST CARDS 27 CENTS IN ADDITION 

48 colored postcards $1.00, 64 colored stickers or 48 coaeiee, 
100 outline drawings75e. Junior chaptersets with button, 

circulars, 10c each for 25 or ~~ mene Lantern slides, 

lectures, motion pictures tres free e to chapters hav- 

ing lantern. WI D PLOWE ‘PRESER ATION 

SOCIETY , 3740 Oliver St., Washington.D.C. 


February Art-Aids 


We are offering a special assortment of patriotic projects 
and valentines, including patterns and completed models 
in colored paper, crayon, ete., to delight your pupils and 
save your time. Send 50¢ i in = for complete set. State 


grade or rural. rt-Aid Bureau, Cedar, Mich. 


h 1 Lib Books 
me eee 


without much effort. Write postal card 


for information. 
YATES BOOK COMPANY, 


| 6625 Delmar Blvd., St. Lauis, Missouri. 
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WYANDOT CO. GALION, 0. 
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zines, showing the picture of a post 
office or postman, or lines in which 
a reference was made to the presi- 
dent, postmaster, or just the words, 
“Toledo, Ohio.” 

Perhaps the greatest benefit was 
along the line of taking responsi- 
bility, for this project was largely in 
the hands of the children from the 
beginning. They brought the or- 
ange crates; they built the post 
offices; they made -up, with very 
little help, the civil service examina- 
tions; and they introduced the plan 
of making stamps and selling them. 


The Toy Orchestra in 
the Rural School 


(Continued from page 33) 


The teacher is not supposed to 
conduct a toy orchestra in the way 
in which a symphony is conducted. 
If she plays the piano, she gives 
directions from there, and it is the 
music that guides and controls the 
players. She gives “start counts,” to 
insure smooth and precise attack, 
and such explanations as are neces- 
sary. If a phonograph is used, she 
should manage the starting of the 
record and give the signal when it is 
time for the pupils to play. 

One very simple beginning is to 
let the children decide how to 
orchestrate a familiar song. They 
will notice that the lines of the song 
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NOVELTIES 


Good to Look at- Good to Eat ONLY $445 





(For other assortments, see coupon) 
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SPARKLING colorful candy Valentine favors. In 
4 clever designs, all gayly decorated, all covered 
with brilliant Cellophane. Just the thing to make your 


school party a great success. 


Dolls, lamps, flowers, parasols, hearts, baskets and 





mark the natural divisions. Then 
they can choose the instruments to 
accompany each of these divisions. 


monica, or clarinet, let him bring it 
and play along with the melody. 
That may be the start of a real 
school orchestra. 

The musical children will be en- 
thusiastic over this work. The less 
musical will see what fun it is, and 
will join in, with the result that 
their rhythmic sense will be 
awakened and their musical ear 
made more alert. 

Older children enjoy this project 
thoroughly. In many of the scores 
there is work to keep the most 
ambitious fully occupied. If the 
school is fortunate enough to have 
a pianist among the pupils, then 
that one may fill the proud post of 
accompanist, and leave the teacher 
free to oversee and direct the 
orchestra. 

Often one of the group will dis- 
play a flair for leadership, and 
should have an opportunity to 
direct the orchestra. It is easy to 
teach the fundamental motions for 
beating time, and it may mean an 
inspiring occasion for a pupil to at- 
tempt this work. 

Toy-orchestra numbers are an 
unfailing attraction on any school 
program. Patrons are delighted 





with the results, and some groups 


If some pupil has a violin, har-| 


others in amazing variety—all in the happy spirit of 
Valentine. Every one made of pure, wholesome, deli- 
cious Charms candies, tested and approved for purity by 
Good Housekeeping Institute. What fun to eat these 


clever novelties when the party is over. 


the proper amount, plus the few 
cents collection charges. 


Money Back Guarantee 


Send the coupon now. If you 
are not more than delighted with 
the novelties received, simply re- 





And the cost is so litthe—only $1.45 for the big box 
of 30 clever novelties. (For smaller or larger assort- 
ments, see prices in coupon.) Send no money. Just send 
the coupon. When it comes, simply pay the postman 


SEND NO MONEY 
MAIL COUPON 


| T CHARMS COMPANY 
| Dept. B-7, Newark, N. J. 


| Please send me postpaid the Charms 
Candy Valentine assortment checked 

below. I will pay postman proper amount plus few cents col- 
| lection charges. 


ithi O Box of 30 
turn them within 10 daysand we | pects 45 1.85 
will promptly refund your money. O Box of 40 1.85 2:25 
Charms Company, Newark, N.J. Name 
| Street or R. F. D. 


l City, 











East of Mississippi West of Mississippi 
$1.45 $1.85 








State 





| (Note) If you prefer or if you might not be at home when the 
4 postman calls, you may send check or money order with this 
coupon and the box will be sent, all charges pos | 
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have been known to express their 
appreciation tangibly, in uniforms 
or in additional equipment. A 
musical number by the school is a 
welcome addition to programs at 
grange meetings; and at some 
country fairs, toy orchestras from 
rural schools have appeared and 
captivated the crowds by their 





splendid performances. 





The trend in rural schools is more 
and more toward practical training. 
Music, if it is to hold its own, must 
prove its value. As a feature of the 
musical schedule, there can be no 
better selection than toy-orchestra 
work, since it enlists the interest of 
each pupil, and gives worth-while 
results for a minimum outlay of 
time, energy, and expense. 
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“7 have 


REDUCED my HIPS 


% INCHES with the 
PERFOLASTIC GIRDLE 
- « » writes Miss Healy 


au MASSAGES like magic” 
writes Miss Kay Carroll . 

reduced my hips from 43 inches 

to 34% inches” . . . writes Miss 


B. Brian. 


@ Another writes... “| wouldn't be 
without my girdle for $100" ... and 
so many, many delighted wearers have 
assured us of the unfailing reducing 
qualities of our girdle . . . that we now 
make this unusual FREE trial offer . 


REDUCE YOUR WAIST AND HIPS 
3 INCHES IN 10 DAYS OR IT WILL 
COST YOU NOTHING | 


@ Worn next to the skin with perfect 
safety, the tiny perforations permit the 
skin to breathe as its gentle massage- 
like action reduces flabby, disfiguring 
fat with every movement. 


@ SEE FOR YOURSELF! Stand be- 
fore your mirror in the Perfolastic Girdle 
and ~ the judge. You actually look 
more slender the moment you put on 
this ventilated girdle. 


@ START NOW to reduce! In 10 
days you can actually take inches off 

our waist and hips. Note our money- 
back guarantee . . . which even in- 
cludes the postage | 


“| 


SEND FOR 10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 






Dept. 092,41 E. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen; Without obligation send me FREE 
BOOKLET, sample of the Rubber and com- 
plete of your 

10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


Use coupon or send penny postcard. 
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Self-Help in the Field of Design—I 


(Continued from page 26) 


patterns which might be used with 
it. Repeat this exercise until you 
have tried it on at least four of your 
surface patterns. 

Problem III. Using a broad- 
nibbed pen, apply the same principle 
in the repetition of plain block let- 
ters, such as H, O, and S, to the 
surface pattern. (See P’s and Q’s, 
by Tannahill, for suggestions. ) 

Problem IV. Fold a strip of thin 
paper to make several sections. On 
one folded edge cut out an interest- 
ing shape. (See Fig. I.) Open the 
strip and observe the pattern made 
first by doubling the shape cut out, 
second by repeating the unit. Re- 
peat this exercise many times and 
compare the results. 

The regular repetition of any fig- 
ure will have some interest. 
Repetition within a given space— 


serve and refine details of the result- 
ing pattern. 

Repeat this process many times, 
varying the folding of the circle to 
give four, five, and six repetitions 
of the unit. 

In the attempt to draw an inter- 
esting shape and refine the details of 
a pattern, the beginner usually dis- 
trusts his own judgment and longs 
for a definite measure. There is sel- 
dom, however, a case of right or 
wrong. It is rather, in the terms 
frequently used by A. W. Dow, a 
distinction between “the fine and the 
commonplace.” Ability to appreci- 
ate these distinctions is built up 
through much practice in judging 
work. Gradually the student will 
recognize certain combinations that 
give satisfaction and make for re- 





finement. These combinations pos- 


Problem V. Fold a square or circle|sess balance, or the relation of one 


of thin paper on its diameters and 
diagonals. On the short folded side 
of the resulting triangle, cut out a 
figure which will in some degree fill 
the space. (See Fig. II.) Open the 
folded paper and observe that the 
pattern seems to radiate from, or re- 
volve around, the center, and is 
composed of the cut-out shape dou- 
bled and appearing four times. 
Repeat this exercise many times, 
using both circles and squares. 


- |Compare results and note interesting 


differences. 
Compare your work with the sur- 
face patterns in your collection of 


samples. Notice various forms of 
repetition. 

Repetition through a traced unit 
(square)— 


Problem VI. Fold a square of 
transparent paper on its diameters 
and diagonals. On the resulting tri- 
angle draw an interesting half shape, 
with the long fold for the axis (cen- 
ter) of the shape, and the lower end 
of the design at the folded point. 
(See Fig. III.) Open the paper and 
fold again on the axis of the shape. 
Trace this outline on to the other 
half of the corner square. Fold and 
trace until the shape is repeated in 
the other three quarters of the paper. 
Fill in the shape with color or char- 
coal. Observe the relation of this 
pattern to the cut-out pattern in 
Problem V. Repeat this exercise 
many times. Compare the results 
themselves. Compare them also with 
similar patterns in your collection of 
samples. 

Repetition through a traced unit 
(circle) — 

Problem VII. Repeat the process 
outlined in Problem VI, using a cir- 
cle as the basis. Fold first on the 
diameter. Fold the resulting half 
circle into three parts, each fold be- 
ing on a radius of the circle, thus 
giving six divisions to the entire cir- 
cle. Draw an interesting half shape 
in one section, trace, and repeat as in 


Problem VI. (See Fig. IV.) Ob- 


part to another and the relation of 
the whole pattern to the background 
on which it rests. Balance suggests 
rest or repose. 

Balance through symmetry— 

Problem VIII. Observe that in 
the pencil-drawn designs in Prob- 
lems VI and VII and in the cut-out 
designs in Problems IV and V, each 
original unit is repeated in reverse on 
‘the other side of the dividing line, 
forming a pattern, the two halves of 
which are identical, or symmetrical. 
This is the simplest form of the prin- 
ciple of balance, and such designs 
are called bisymmetrical. 

Study all the designs you have 
made. Compare them with your 
collected samples and find the most 
pleasing examples of symmetrical 
balance. 

Symmetry related to corner de- 
signs— 

Problem IX. Study all the bor- 
ders made with stick prints in Prob- 
lem II. Make a symmetrical corner 
design for each. It will simplify 
your first attempts if you fold the 
paper on the diagonal and use the 
fold for the axis of your design, 
making the two halves identical. 

The eye involuntarily follows 
lines. This problem exemplifies two 
other elements of design: opposi- 
tion, or lines running in opposite di- 
rections; and transition, or the 
method of connecting opposing 
lines. In a good border the corner 
design is so arranged that the lines 
of the design lead the eye pleasant- 
ly around the corner without a con- 
scious break. 

Balance in dark and light— 

Problem X. Study all your bor- 
ders and sort them into groups, sep- 
arating those which are heavy or 
dark at upper or lower edge from 
those which form a relatively heavy 
or even band. 

Study all your designs based on 
squares and circles and separate those 
which are heaviest or darkest at the 





(Continued on page 79) 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Self-Help in the Field of Design—I 


(Continued from page 78) 


center from those in which the cen- 
ter is relatively blank, with the 
heavy parts of the design concen- 
trated in the corners of the different 
squares and the outer edges of the 
circles. 

Within each of your groups select 
the most pleasing effects and those 
least satisfactory. Observe the re- 
lationship between the pattern and 
the background in these samples. In 
the less pleasing designs some of the 
patterns will seem too heavy, and the 
units too large or else crowded too 
close together. In others the oppo- 
site effect will be observed—units 
too small, too scattered. In the cor- 
ner designs some will seem too 
heavy; others will seem weak. In 
these, the dark and light (the pat- 
tern and the background) are poor- 
ly balanced. 

Study this relationship in all your 
work and try to find certain factors 
which are common to all the success- 
ful patterns and are absent from the 
poor ones. 

Judgment is cultivated through 
much practice, and, in spite of many 
or few guiding rules, the student 
must learn for himself. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following reference books 
will prove helpful. 

Bachelder, E. A.: Design in Theory 
and Practice (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1910). 

Dobbs, Ella Victoria: First Steps in 
Art and Handwork (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1932). 

Dow, A. W.: Composition (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Inc., 1924). - 

Goldstein, H. I., and V.: Art in Ev- 
ery Day Life, Revised Edition 
(New York: The Macmillan Co.). 

Jacobs, H. W.: The Drawing Teach- 
er (New York: Binney & Smith, 
1928). 

Lemos, Pedro J.: The Art Teacher 
(Worcester, Mass.: Davis Press, 
Inc., 1931). 

Tannahill, Sallie Belle: P’s and Q’s 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., 1923). 


Epitor1AL Note: Further principles of 
design will be considered in the next article 
of this series. 

The author will be glad to answer ques- 
tions from a limited number of readers 
who try the problems described in the 
series. Address letters to: Miss Ella 
Victoria Dobbs, 4 Lathrop Hall, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 





Mote about Operetta 
(Continued from page 50) 


Another, variety of program, one 
that is quite as acceptable, is made 
of mimeographed sheets placed in 
covers colored by the pupils. A 
still cheaper program is the type- 
written single sheet, which is 
bordered by a bit of color, perhaps 
a vine with bright blossoms, or a 
conventional design. 

Programs, of course, cover the 
list of musical numbers, the cast, 
any data required by the publisher, 
and generally an outline of the plot, 
as well as the names of the director, 
the orchestra members, and all who 
appear in any way in the perform- 
ance. 

I am inclined to think that pro- 
grams of some sort are necessary for 
an effective performance. How- 
ever, as you may judge from the 
foregoing paragraphs, the programs 
need not be expensive. 

It is so nearly impossible to 
answer questions about make-up 
when lighting facilities are so varied 
and when audiences sit in so many 
different relations to the stage that 
[hesitate even to suggest the subject. 
Yet, many ask, “How do you make 
up characters to look ‘like grand- 
fathers, old witches, and so on?” 
Take your character into the actual 
light in which he will stand when 
making his real appearance, and 
work with him there, going, from 
time to time, far enough away to 
get the effect. 

Working in this way, you will 
be looking at the character as 
the audience will see him, and can 





be guided accordingly as you pro- 
ceed. 

For older characters, touch the 
eyebrows with white and brush 
them the wrong way; shadows be- 
tween the eyes and nose help to sink 
in the eyes; lightly draw in the 
natural lines of the face (having the 
character screw his face into deep 
wrinkles, to show where they lie) ; 
and brush the cheeks with “shadow” 
to make them appear sunken. 
Powder natural hair or use a wig of 
crépe hair. For hands, shade natural 
hollows lightly. Pay attention to 
the gait, which will help as much as 
make-up in identifying the charac- 
ter. If you can do so successfully, 
narrow the eyes. to slits and paint 
out the form of the mouth to a 
straight line. For an ill-kept ap- 
pearance in a man, a bit of crépe 
hair dusted over the chin, which has 
been painted with spirit gum, will 
work wonders. 

The brighter the glare of the 
footlights the heavier the make-up 
can be, especially one that uses much 
color. But always remember—bet- 
ter too little than too much! 

There are three kinds of material 
for make-up—liquid, grease, and 
dry. Your druggist will tell you 
about them. Liquid is used a great 
deal, because most‘of it will wash 
off with soap and water. For such 
characters as Indians, liquid body 
make-up is available. 

Good luck to you, one and all, 
and best wishes for the production 
of a splendid operetta! 
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One cruise from New York, TWO cruises 
from New Orleans on fast, modern steamers 
designed for tropical cruising. All outside 
upper deck rooms, Plenty of shipboard 
activity. No passport. 


No. 1 New York—Santiago, Cuba—Kingston—La Ceiba, Honduras. $95 up 
13 day trip including sightseeing. Santiago ancient fortress town 
with San Juan Hill & Spanish Atmosphere. Kingston, Garden Para- 
dise of West Indies—Ceiba unspoiled tropics with frip up jungle river. 


No 9 New Orleans—Havana—Colon—Nicaragua. $97.50 up 12 day trip. 
*” Gay fascinating Havana—Colon, crossroads of the world, and the 
Panama Canal. Time for trip across the isthmus. Puerto Cabezas, 
Nicaragua, for a bit of Central America. Sightseeing extra at 
nominal cost. 


New Orleans—Vera Cruz—Mexico City. $125 up 12 day trip. Across 
to Vera Cruz. Train from sea level through the Alps of the Americas 
to the 7350 ft. elevation of Mexico City. Pyramids—toreadors—na- 
tive markets—relics of Montezuma. No end of fascinating items. 
Hotel, pullman and sightseeing all included. 


STANDARD FRUIT & STEAMSHIP CO. 


VACCARO LINE 
New York, 100 Maiden Lane -- New Orleans, Union Indemnity Building 
« See Local Agent or write us for folder » 
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COFFEE-NERVES? 


® Do you sometimes wish that children didn’t exist? 
Do you feel as if you were just too nervous and tired 
to cope with a classroom any more? 

Has it occurred to you that your nervousness pos- 
sibly may be caused by your coffee? 

Common coffee contains caffeine. Caffeine whips 
nerves, forces hearts. It tends to produce nervous in- 
digestion, irritability, nuisance illnesses. 

You depend on coffee too much to give it up? Then 
just give up caffeine. Drink for two weeks Kellogg’s 
Kaffee-Hag Coffee (97% caffeine-free). Fragrant blend 
of Brazilian and Colombian coffee, minus only the 
caffeine. Enjoy coffee without caffeine penalty. 


Drink it as often as you like. Your nerves may 
miss their caffeine at first. But in a few days you will 
note a definite increase in serenity. Things will go more 
smoothly, both for you and the children. 


Creek. Vacuum packed. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. o 
7 
¢ 
Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! , 


Buy Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee Ow os 
from your grocer. Or, send 15 cs 

cents in stamps for a can and a 
booklet on coffee and health. Use OO 
this coupon. 
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Ground or in the Bean . . . Roasted by Kellogg in Battle “2? 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Totally New 
Opportunity 


for people without capital 


HA“t you ever been able to share 
in the profits which are made 
on good investments? 

Probably not—unless you have 
had capital. For it always has taken 
literally thousands of dollars to in- 
vest in enough high-class stocks to 
assure intelligent diversification. 


A trusteed way for earners 
to benefit as capital does 


Independence Fund does not offer to 
make you rich quickly. Does not 
give you “expert advice on how to 
speculate.” Does not depend for its 
success on “tips.” Independence 
Fund is scientifically designed for 
maximum accumulation of capital 
in combination with the safety fac- 
tor of diversification. 

Independence Fund enables you to 
make small monthly payments (as 
low as $10) through an old and con- 
servative trust company and reap the 
foregoing investment advantages of 
large capital. Makes it possible for 
you to invest your money and assures 
automatic reinvestment of the earn- 
ings of your money—in the same 
well-diversified group of 34 first- 
grade listed stocks, with the safe- 
guard of diversification and the op- 
portunity for capital increase that 
ordinarily only financiers and others 
with large capital and experience 
obtain. 

Independence Fund does not tie 
you up so that you can’t withdraw 
if you wish. Neither does it use your 
money so that someone else benefits 
from its maximum earning power 
while you receive only a small rate 
of interest. 

The industrial and geographic di- 
versification of the 34 high-grade 


stocks brings your Independence 
Fund Trust one of the strongest safe- 
guards developed by advanced in- 
vestment practice. Automatic and 
prompt reinvestment of dividends 
gives you COMPOUNDING of 
EARNINGS. Think what an ad- 


vantage that is. 


Get all the facts—Mail the 
coupon today 


It will pay you to learn more about the 
opportunity Independence Fund offers 
you. Mail the coupon below and get 
the free booklet, “35 Questions—36 
Answers.” Find out how $10, $20, 
$30, $40, $50, $100 a month, regularly 
invested, could grow to substantial 
amounts in ten or twenty years. Learn 
how the trust company acts as your 
trustee, sets up an individual account in 
your name, purchases and holds your se- 
curities and administers your trust in ac- 
cordance with this plan. How syste- 
matic investment may overcome depres- 
sions and make money for you on the 
recovery. Read, too, about the life in- 
surance protection (at low rate) you can 
have for your fund, if you wish it. In- 
dependence Fund is an endeavor to end 
some of your money worries for good. 
Mail the coupon now. Independence 
Fund of North America, Inc., One 
Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Independence Fund of North ee, Inc., 
One Cedar Street, New York, 


Please send me without phot ‘ns copy 
of “35 Questions—36 Answers.” 


Name 
St. Address 
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Modern Methods of Recording Knowledge 


(Continued from page 52) 


References——World Book, 
p- 4648; and Compton’ s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia, “En- 
graving and Etching.” 

§. Half-tones. 
a) Design is photographed 
through a screen. 
b) Negative placed in con- 
tact with a plate of polished 
copper covered with chemi- 
cal preparation. 
c) Negative and plate ex- 
posed to light, which hard- 
ens preparation. 
d) Image fixed on plate is 
heated, and then etched. 

References——World Book, 
pp. 2665-2666; and Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
“Engraving and Etching.” 

6. Electrotyping. 

a) Process of making copies 
of engravings, etc., in cop- 
per, to be used on printing 
press. 

b) Wax mold is first made. 
c) Dusted with graphite to 
make it conductor of elec- 
tricity. 

d) Suspended in solution of 
sulphate of copper, through 
which an electric current is 
run. 

References.—World Book, 
pp. 2058 and 3777; and 
Compton's Pictured Ency- 
clopedia, “Electrotyping.” 

7. Color printing. 
a) Primary colors used. 
b) Design is photographed 
through colored glasses. 
c) Plate made from each 
negative. 
d) Impressions from plates 
are printed one over another, 
blending colors. 

References.—World Book, 
pp. 3465 and 4824; and 
Compton’s Pictured Ency- 


edge, p. 2718; and Compton's Pic. 
tured Encyclopedia, ‘ “Typewriters” 


H. Typewriter. 
1. Invented in latter half. cof 
nineteenth century. 
2. First practical typewrite 
made by E. Remington 
Son, from a model by $ 
and marketed in 1874. 
References.—World Book, 
5731-5732; The Book of Knogh 


I. ee 
Invented by Edison. Th 
ides of the inventor was t} 
record and reproduce vibm. 
tions of sound. ) 
2. Others had tried to do th 
same, but Edison was the fire 
to produce a satisfactory me. 
chanical apparatus. 
3: He has done for music wha 
printing has done for the book. 
4. Uses: 
a) Preserves the record of 
the voices and words of great 
people. 
b) Preserves the music of 
great artists. 
c) Preserves spoken lan. 
guage and folk lore that ar 
dying out. 
d) Records the pronuncia- 
tion of foreign languages. 
e) Records dictation in 
business offices. 
References.—World Book, pp. 
5689-5691; The Book of. Knowl- 





edge, p. 6351; and Compton's Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia, 


“Phonograph.” 
J. Motion pictures. 
1. Pictures made on a strip of 
film about an inch wide, and 
greatly magnified. 
2. Twenty-minute reel con- 
tains 16,000 separate pictures. 
3. Machine for showing pic- 
tures operates successfully only 
by electricity. 
References——World Book, pp. 
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ENTERTAINMENT _ BOOKS Etching.” Encyclopedia, “Motion Pictures’; 
Pieces and Plays for Lincola’s Birthday dag ies a ae F, Stereoscope. and The Book of Knowledge, 
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Over 200,000 teachers... 


WASH-UP CHART 


AND SCHOOL SIZE 


FOR EVERY PUPIL... 


over 9,000,000 children 


have taken part in these Clean Hands Campaigns 
with all the sport of playing a game 


ROM ALL over the country come enthusiastic teachers’ re- 
KF ports about the Lifebuoy Clean Hands Health Campaign. 
Soap-shirkers pleasantly reformed! Hand inspection showing 
daily improvement in cleanliness! Colds and other illnesses 
often traceable to dirty hands becoming fewer—class attend- 
ance and scholarship higher! 


It’s fun to be clean 


The Lifebuoy wash-up plan makes children take to washing 
hands as naturally as they take to playing games. No longer 
a nuisance of a duty, this vital health habit becomes 


Size 8" x 10" 
on sturdy card 


out scolding! They'll learn why keeping hands clean is so im- 
portant—that 27 germ diseases may be spread by hands, accord- 
ing to the Life Extension Institute. Each chart shows—an 
interesting picture-and-word story—how hands pick up danger- 
ous germs from almost everything we touch. 


As a health precaution, you, as well as your pupils, should 
use Lifebuoy Soap. For Lifebuoy’s rich, creamy, plentiful lather 
removes germs as well as dirt. 

Popular with everyone 
Children love the big, quick-lathering, coral-red cake 





“loads of fun”. There’s the excitement of a contest 
—the thrill of rivalry for the highest clean hands 
score, to spur them on! 


See how quickly and completely you can 


convert your class! The makers of Lifebuoy mre 
will gladly send you—/free—all the equipment ii] 
for an inspiring four-weeks Clean Hands HE 


campaign. Cakes of school-size Lifebuoy and 
Wash-up Charts for each pupil; gold stars; if 
merit badges; an interesting health talk and ; 
an Honor Roll poster for classroom use. 





HONOR ROLL 


—the extra-clean, refreshing scent that quickly vanish- 
es. Millions like Lifebuoy because it purifies pores— 
keeps complexions healthy, radiant, attractive—pre- 


vents embarrassing body odor. 


Send today for enough free Wash- 
up Charts, Lifebuoy, etc., to play this 








Clean Hands Game with all your pu- 








pils for four full weeks. Then watch 
the soap rebellion me/t away! Fill out 
and mail coupon below now. 








The war against germs 


Your class will not only acquire this perma- 
nent habit of clean hands painlessly—with- 


ake 


LIFEBUO 


HEALTH SOAP 
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Lever Broruzrs Co., Dept. 212, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Each pupil is given a Wash-up 
Chart to take home. Every Mon- 
day he brings it in for you to 
check and enter his score on the 
Class Honor Roll. 


Y 


Removes Germs ~ Protects Health 








Please send me free Wash-up Charts, School Size 
Lifebuoy and other materials and instructions for 
conducting a Clean Hands Hcalth Campaign. 


School, 


I am a teacher at. 





grade, and have __—pupils in my 


class. Reference (name of school superintendent) 
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“Lrecommend Compton’s 


to everyone responsible for the 
needs of growing children”... 





EDGAR A. DOLL, Pd.M., Ph.D. 


Director of Research, the Training School of 
Vineland, New Jersey: member of White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection: 
chairman and secretary, National Advisory 
Committee on Research, Mooseheart Labora- 
tory for Child Research: author, “ Anthropom- 
etry as an aid to Mental Diagnosis,” “Clinical 
Studies in Feeble-Mindedness,” “The Growth 
of Intelligence"; co-author,‘*Mental Deficiency 
due to Birth Injuries,” 


“YT TNDERSTANDING what makes the wheels go 

round” is the teacher’s task no less than the 
engineer's. And what an infinite number and variety 
of “wheels” there are to know about! 


Why does one child learn so much faster than 
others, remember more accurately? What determines 
the widely varying actions of a group of children in 
response to a given set of stimuli? Under what con- 
ditions do children develop mentally to best advantage? 


In pursuing questions such as these, men like Dr. Edgar 
A. Doll, Director of Research of the Training School at 
Vineland, New Jersey, have made important discoveries. 
As a result of these discoveries, hundreds of teachers are 
doing better work—with greater ease and greater confidence. 


Closely allied with the problem of how to teach is the 
roblem of where to go for uate materials. Asa help- 
ul contribution toward the solution of this twofold problem 

Dr. Doll has written the letter reproduced at the right. It 
is well worth reading. 


In recommending Compton’s to everyone responsible for 
the needs of growing children, Dr. Doll speaks not only 
from scientific knowledge but from intimate experience. 


He finds in Compton’s those same materials which 
prompted Dr. William C. Bagley, distinguished professor 
of education at Columbia University, to express the wish 
that “this new and expanded encyclopedia might be found 
in every classroom and every home.” He specifically recom- 
mends it as including those new materials so greatly needed 
in the fields of education, psychology, child development 
and the social studies. 


Of even more importance is the fact that “this informa- 
tion is presented in a form that the teacher can easily trans- 
mit to the child.” 


Dr. Doll knows what Compton’s will do, because it has 
been tested in his own home with his own children. He 
characterizes it as “the most valuable single part of our 
own children’s library.” 


Teachers who are using this new and expanded edition 
of Compton’s have many decided advantages. They are 
presenting all their subjects in a manner which arouses 
interest—they are maintaining that interest through every 
phase of the subject, and they are doing it with ease, be- 
cause the material in Compton's is designed for that purpose. 


_ Questions are no bugaboo. Teachers are answering them 
instantly, through the aid of the new Compton Fact-Index, 
containipg more than 100,000 entries. 


Difficult and complicated subjects present no problem, 
for teachers have at their finger tips the clear, graphic, visual 
material that their pupils can quickly grasp and easily 
understand. Material for debates, pageants, floor talks, 
themes, reports are always within immediate reach. 

Until you have thumbed through the pages of the new 
and expanded edition of Compton's you can scarcely appre- 





says Edgar A. Doll 








ciate its extraordi- 
nary helpfulness... 
in lessening the task 
of finding interest- 
ing material, thereby lightening the burden which 
weighs oppressively on every earnest teacher... at 
the same time providing for both teacher and pupil 
a supp source so authoritative in content 
and so dramatic and vivid in exposition that it con- 
tributes immeasurably to better teaching, more 
enthusiastic study. 

In order that you may visualize more ——_, the 
aid which this revolutionary revision of Compton’s 
brings to the classroom, we should like to send you, 
without obligation, an assortment of sample oe 
If only to acquaint yourself with the latest develop- 
ment in classroom reference materials, we recom- 
mend that you fill out and mail the coupon NOW. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., Publishers, Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Specialist in Educational Psychology 


F. E. Compton & Co., Compton Bldg., Dept. 1252 
| 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me, without obligation, sample pages and com- 
l 





plete information on this new and 15th edition of 
Compton’s. 
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